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program was dependent primarily on the quality of jobs it could make 
available. The quality of jobs was defined mainly by the wages they 
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could get on their own. Retaining jobs following CEP was associated 
with receiving wage increases, being female, and being referred 
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The Institute for Research on Human Resources of The Pennsyl- 
vania State University was established in December 1964 as a multi- 
disciplinary, intercollege organization to conduct research on, and 
provide graduate training in, the utilization and development of human 
resources. The Institute conducts experimental programs and evaluates 
public policies and institutions concerned with education, crime, man- 
power, medical care, welfare, science policy, and religion. 

In conducting experimental programs in such areas as school 
dropouts and prison education, the Institute has directed its attention 
to the development of educational processes which are most effective 
in the achievement of the goals of society. Its evaluative research 
has included cost-effectiveness studies in areas such as vocational 
education, child health and welfare, and elementary education. 

An important aspect of the Institute’s overall program is gradu- 
ate training. Graduate students, who participate in all phases of the 
Institute’s research projects, have an opportunity to acquire tools, 
expertise, and broad understanding in the areas of their malor interests. 

Dissemination of the research findings of the Institute is 
achieved through publications, workshops, and seminars, and by testimony 
presented to such public agencies as the U. S. Congress, state legisla- 
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federal levels. 

Two centers within the Institute add thrust to its research 
efforts. The Center for the Study of Science Policy, created in mid-1969, 
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scientific and technological knowledge to domestic problems. It seeks 
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organized in February 1970 to conduct research related to the impact 
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Chapter 1 



MISSION OF THE CONCENTRATED EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 



On January 23, 1968, President Johnson sent his first message to 
Congress following his State of the Union address. In it he proposed "a 
$2.1 billion manpower program, the largest in the Nation’s history, to 
help Americans who want to work get a job" ( New York Times , January 4, 

1968, p. 24). A basic component of that project was the Concentrated Em- 
ployment Program (CEP) , which was created to help those people who have been 
labeled "hard-core unemployed." The message described them as follows: 

These hard-core are America's forgotten men and women. 

Many of them have not worked for a long time. Some have 
never worked at all. Some have held only odd jobs. Many 
have been so discouraged by life that they have lost their 
sense of purpose. 

In the depression days of the 1930' s, jobless men 
lined the streets of our cities seeking work. But today, 
the jobless are often hard to find. They are the invisible 
poor of our Nation. 

Last year I directed the Secretary of Labor to bring 
together in one unified effort all the various manpower and 
related programs which could help these people in the worst 
areas of some of our major cities and in the countryside. 

The Concentrated Employment Program was established 
for this purpose. 

As the unemployed were identified, the Concentrated 
Employment Program set up procedures for seeking them out, 
counseling them, providing them with health and education 
services, training them, all with the purpose of directing 
them into jobs or into the pipeline to employment. [ New 
York Times , January 4, 1968, p. 24] 

This message describes the essential rationale and function of CEP — 
an attempt to seek out and serve, in the most efficient manner possible, 
those members of society who do not take advantage of normal training and 
job placement opportunities. It also reveals certain basic assumptions 
as to why the hard-core unemployed do not avail themselves of such oppor- 
tunities. First, it is assumed that they are out of contact with the 
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mainstream of society, in a subculture of poverty which views the institu- 
tions and agencies of the larger society with skepticism, if not hostility. 

ioh. sk ^^ 1ClSm 15 S( ; ea as thc result of a series of failures in schools and 

rh\r\h CV repea ? ed failurcq > thGse individuals appear to give up; feeling 
that there is no place for them, they retreat into a marginal existence. 

They survive through public assistance, day labor, living with friends and 
relatives, and a variety of illegal and quasi-legal activities. 

... i ; CEP thl ! S em P hasizes recruitment and support. Since it is assumed 
the hard-core do not seek training and jobs, the CEP seeks them out and tries 
o convince them that viable . oortunities are available. After participants 

hi 2 h Per Tl Uaded ' t0 enr ° 31 in CEP * attempts are made to keep the level of support 
•• Th f. prima 7 a fents for this support are coaches who maintain personal 
relationships with the participants. The coaches themselves are usually 
selected from the hard-core population. In addition, the typical CEP makes 

rw l E C t re ' ^ 1<!£al scrvlces available to participant.; in need of 
these kinds of assistance. 

. Des P ite the degree of support CEP attempts to provide, many potential 
participants who express an initial interest in the program fail to follow 
roug i on t is interest; others, who enter the program, J eav< before CEP 
is able to find them a job. Even those who are successfully placed often do 
not retain their jobs for any appreciable length of time. 

___ ThlS stud > T waR conducted to examine the basic assumptions unde. which 
e was organized, assumptions regarding the characteristics of the 
people served, the nature of the services they needed, and the labor market 
in which they sought jobs. It attempted to identify those factors in the 
peop e themselves, the nature of CEP, or the kinds of jobs that CEP could 
piovide that distinguish between those for whom CEP Provided successful ex- 
periences and those for whom it did not. 

The major conclusion arising from the data collected in this study 
is that most of the young men who participated in the Columbus CEP were un- 
employed because thev were unwilling to take the kinds of jobs that were 
norma y available to them. There is a tendency among many people in this 
country to think that because millions are willing to work in unrewarding 
poverty-level jobs all the unemployed should also be willing to do so. An 
analysis of the Columbus labor market showed that while there were rela- 
tively few attractive jobs for which the typical CEP participant could* 
qua l-y, there were many low-skill, low-paying ones. Many of those defined 
as hard-core unemployed in Columbus demonstrated by their' unemployment that 
they were unwilling to take such jobs. In most cases this appeared to be a 
e iberate , conscious choice. The young men who were interviewed for this 
s u y knew they could get low level, dead-end jobs any time they wanted to. 

Ihey simply did not care to work in such jobs, and there is no reason to 
believe that any amount of coaching, job guidance, or orientation programs 
cou d convince them that they should take such jobs. A CEP-type program 
to be successful with the unemployed who have this attitude, would have to 
o er jo s paying at lease the average wage for the local labor market. 

This conclusion is based on the following main findings: 
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1. The perceived ability of CEP to provide "good M jobs appears to 
be the main source of its ability to attract and retain participants. Po- 
tential participants failed to enroll and active participants dropped out 
when they be.’ ieved that CEP could not provide them with good jobs. 

2. Many of the CEP participants had had limited exposure tc dif- 
ferent kinds of jobs, although they had held several of the low-level, 
dead-end type. As a result they had limited knowledge of occupations am. 
undifferentiated vocational likes and dislikes. Pay, wage rate, appeared to 
be their main criterion for defining a job. A good job was one that paid 
approximately the average for production workers in the community. 

3. The effects of CEP experiences on job retention were minor com- 
pared to personal characteristics reflected in such things as sex and 
assignment to the CEP orientation program. Females were °mployed more 
following CEP and the less "job ready" participants who went through two 
weeks of orientation were employed less. 

4. Attitudinal reactions to the job — how much one liked his job or 
how he got along with his supervisor — were far less important to retention 
in the jobs that were most recently held than the pay one received and the 
opportunity to make more money by working more hours. 

These findings indicate that the success of a program such as the 
Columbus CEP, which was directed primarily to young unemployed males, is 
directly dependent on the degree to which the program can provide jobs that 
are better than those its participants could get on their own. The meaning 
of the word ’’success" that is implied in the preceding sentence is the 
placement of program participants in jobs offering stable employment. In 
the rationale of CEP, assisting the hard-core unemployed to move from a 
marginal existence to full participation in the economy was seen as re- 
quiring a series of progressive steps, each with its own set of barriers. 
Once prospective participants were identified and interested in the project, 
what caused some to lose interest before they enrolled? If they were in- 
terested enough to enroll and begin participation, what caused some to 
withdraw before completing the program? If they did complete CEP, what 
effect did this have on their employability immediately after the program? 
And what effect did CEP have on long-term retention? This report addresses 
all of the above questions, and the definitions of success were derived from 
them. The first level of success was defined as securing the active partic- 
ipation cf potential enroliees, the second as retaining participants in 
the program, the third as placing a participant on a job, and the fourth 
as retention in a job. 

Organization of the Report . The data collected and analyses con- 
ducted to test these definitions are the subject of the separate chapters 
of this report. The remainder of this chapter previews the results dis- 
cussed in the following chapters and briefly describes the study city, 
Columbus, Ohio, and the objectives and operations of its CEP. It also 
outlines the data collection, including the criteria used to select samples 
of respondents and the completion rates that were achieved. 
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A framework and perspective for the report is provided in Chapter 2, 
which reviews pertinent studies related to poverty and programs that have 
been suggested to combat it. Many of the features and operations of CEP re- 
flect basic assumptions about the hard-core unemployed. These assumptions 
are explicitly stated and examined in the light of available knowledge in 
Chapter 2. Chapter 3 examines Columbus, Ohio, as the labor market in which 
the CEP functioned. It reveals a diversified and prosperous economy with 
very low unemployment during the period covered by the study. 

Chapter 4 considers the characteristics and job goals of respondents 
who took part in the study, particularly those potential participants who 
never actually enrolled in CEP. These respondents are shown to be ver v 
similar to the enrollees with respect to major demographic characteristics, 
aspirations, and general outlook on life. On questions designed to assess 
if the hard-core unemployed fit the discouraged, alienated stereotype which 
has become associated with them, responses suggest that if they were not 
exactly happy with their lives, neither did they consider their situations 
hopeless. Their major dissatisfaction stemmed from their poverty — they 
lacked things they wanted. Employment was found to be strongly associated 
with overall outlook; respondents who were employed when interviewed were 
definitely more optimistic than the unemployed. 

Because the issue of work motivation among the hard- to-employ is 
the subject of so much debate, both scholarly and popular, a special effort 
was made to assess the attitudes toward work of the CEP participants. 

These attitudinal measures provided estimates of individual differences in 
evaluation of work. The analyses of these data, which are discussed in 
Chapter 5, showed that the attitudes toward work among the CEP participants 
were practically identical to the attitudes in the other groups that were 
studied. 



Data are also presented for a subsample that was studied more in- 
tensively and longitudinally at CEP intake, post-program, and follow-up. 
Several techniques were used to assess the attitudes of these respondents 
toward work. The most widely used, and apparently the most sensitive, was 
a card sort of forty attitudinal items'. Analyses of the patterns of these 
sorts indicated that, in general, the participants had fairly positive 
attitudes toward work, but that there was not a great deal of ego- involvement 
in these attitudes. In other words, their attitudes toward work were not 
essential elements in their concepts of who and what they were. It was also 
found that dropping out of CEP was associated with movement toward more 
negative attitudes about work. Measures of attitude toward work obtained at 
CEP enrollment were not, however, associated with completion of CEP, or with 
subsequent employment . 

Reactions of the participants to their experiences in the CEP pro- 
gram are examined in Chapter 6. The overall impression that CEP seemed to 
create was favorable; even potential participants who decided not to take 
part were usually positive about the program and the way they were treated 
by the staff. The major factor that seemed to separate the potential par- 
ticipants from the actual participants was their evaluation of what they 
felt CEP could do for them. The potential participants were decidedly more 
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pessimistic about the ability of CEP to provide jobs that were any better 
than what they could get on their own. It also annears that it was the in- 
ability of the CEP to satisfy the job desires of some of its regular partic- 
ipants that caused them to drop outi The drop: " were more willing than 

the potential participants to give CEP a try, bu. ..’hen the program was slow 
in providing the jobs or training they wanted, they left. 

If CEP was not able to satisfy the job desires of the potential 
participants and the dropouts, it would seem likely that they voul ave 
higher aspirations than those who completed the program. This, however, 
was not the case. The patterns of job desires in the three groups were 
quite similar, and, if anything, those of the completers seemed somewhat 
higher. Moreover, when they initially visited CEP over one-half of the 
potential participants and two-thirds of the dropouts did not specify 
particular iob preferences. Thus, although they were dissatisfied with 
what CEP could provide, most were uncertain as to what they wanted other 

than "good" jobs. 

This lack of vocational values and goals among the hard-core popu- 
lation was evident in the answers to several questions about job experiences 
and job aspirations. Such lack of direction naturally makes the task 
CEP much more difficult. For undecided participants CEP ™ st 
attempt to find suitable jobs or training, but must help the indivi 

define "suitable" for themselves. 

The quality of jobs that CEP actually provided for its participants 
is discussed’in Chapter'?. Quality is defined in terms of the participant s 
reactions to these jobs as measured by a set of rating scales. The 
of the participants are compared to those of their co-workers who not 

get their jobs through CEP, and to those of their supervisors. Although 
there was little agreement across groups in these evaluations there was 
considerable agreement within groups across methods of measurement. This 
means that the different groups of respondents appeared to be applying i 
ferent standards but were consistent in the standards they appll • 
average, the CEP participants did not rate their jobs very differently 
from the co-workers or the supervisors. 

A factor analysis of these job climate ratings indicated that the 
basic attitudes underlying the separate measures were generally similar ror 
both the participants and their co-workers. Among the differences, the 
most important concern perceptions of supervision and the rewards of work. 
The participants, especially those who were unemployed when interviewed, 
did not differentiate between supervisor support and supervisor pressure 
as their eo-workers did. Nor did they relate their own efforts to the 
rewards received from a company in terms of pay, security, and chance tor 
advancement. The co-workers were more likely to perceive their efforts 
as being related to their rewards. 

Unfortunately, these interesting differences in attitudinal re- 
actions to jobs were not found to be related to any of the measures of 
retention. Employed and unemployed respondents did rate their jo s 
f erently on some aspects, especially on supervision. However, when the 
attitudinal measures were entered into a multiple regression analysis they 
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had no significant relationship with the indices of retention. The informa- 
tion on post-CEP job experiences of the participants is presented in Chapter 

first jonfter n cEP different perspectives: (1) the 

rirst job after CEP, (2) the most recently held job (about which the atti- 

tudrnal data were gathered), and (3) indices of all post-CEP jobs Data from 

com l°r a SG P crs P ectives were analyzed by the major classifications (usually 
compieter-dropout, employed-unemployed, and placed by CEP-not placed) and V 
multiple regression analyses were also performed. 

.. ^ ross tabulation analysis showed that soon after leaving CEP 

than the°H cora P leted the Program were much more likely to be employed 
than the dropouts or potential participants who did not enroll. However a 

it was n„r 8reS r° n n an n lySiS ° f the P robabili tV of employment indicated ihat 

he had while in CEP tht thS P articipant com P leted CEP, but the experiences 
v- r . that was important. Respondents who were more likely to 

did n« retect re u T , rei ? rted haVlnE re 8 ular coaches while in CEP, who 
Off ?d®ct jobs to which they were referred by CEP, and who felt thev 

got from CEP what they wanted. Thus, while being in CEP was essential to 

:roc^ed es :uh perlences d cEp T pletion itseif d s „ to 

associated with increased probability of employment. 

ten analyae ! °u t0tal post_CEP employment (over a period of about 

retention reVealsd bhat the variables most consistently associated with job 

were l ? V , ^ T* attendanCe the CEP orientation program. Females 

were more lilcely to be employed than males, and participants who attended 

nlitiM r "T ely ’ Since “ was 3 deliberate CEP policy to have 

participants who were judged less employable attend orientation, their poorer 

TZltrt o r :r 18 nOE diff i, CUlt tC ™ dersta " d - greater ^Xent of 

remales is open to many possible explanations. 

dicated fh^ ySiS ° f , the f fi t0rS related to retention in most recent jobs in- 
pay rates and hours of w °rk (which reflect the opportunity to 

failed°to y reIcr the " ignif icant variables. The sex of the respondents just 

measures were e 1Ca a C6 K W3S 10 th6Se anal y ses that the attitudinal 

of the var * entered ’ and the y failed to explain any significant proportion 
the d t ;; in retentlon - The strongest conclusion to be drawn from 

the tb retent exp *™'?* is that the way an employer can enhance 

the job retention of peripheral workers is to pay a moderate starting wage 
and provide fairly rapid increases. 8 8 

to the 1 -r I L C !| iaPt:er 9 n he f ° CUS ° f the re P ort shifts from the CEP participants 

con struct 6 f our * c Intervieus wltb p he employers were used to 

. ln lces °f the success that the employers had with CEP hires 
These indices were anaiyzed by factors both external and internal to the 
hiring companies, by degree of commitment, and by the structure of the pro- 

reoortedTff T 6d f ° r CEP hlres ‘ AS mlght ba expected, companies that 
CEP hirfs y reC 5 Ulti, ; S non - CEP wor hers also had problems retaining 

retention* , Tbese . were le ss desirable employers. Larger companies had better 
inh cnnH-r- " union t za t lon wa s associated with poorer retention. Better 

conduct °" S se ™ t0 enhance retention. Most of the employers did not 
conduct any special programs for CEP hires, nor did they change the nature 

these sJ r and b rd° r 3rds on absenteeism, tardiness, or production. Where 

these standards were adjusted for CEP referrals, retention seems to have 
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been poorer. Maintaining standards, but explaining them carefully to new 
hires, appears to be a better policy. Almost all employers adjusted their 
regular hiring criteria to accept CEP referrals. 

Chapter 10 concludes the report, and in it an attempt is made to 
interrelate the results presented in the previous chapters and to draw some 
implications for the conduct of manpower programs such as CEP. Virtually 
all of the data gathered in the study point to the importance of jobs and 
pay, but not just any job and not just a minimum wage. The respondents 
knew they could get low-level, dead-end^ poorly paid jobs anytime they 
wished; they wanted CEP to provide something better. The extent to which 
CEP was successful with its participants appears to be directly related to 
the degree it could provide more desirable jobs than those the participants 
could normally obtain. 



THE STUDY CITY: COLUMBUS, OHIO 



The data presented in this report were collected in one city, and 
no claim is made that these data are representative of any other city or 
any other CEP. It is hoped, however, that they permit an intensive exami- 
nation of the variables affecting the success of CEP participants in this 
city. 



The study was conducted in cooperation with the CEP in Columbus, 
Ohio, a city chosen because it met several criteria. The most important 
criterion was that the Columbus CEP was new, just beginning its operation. 
It was considered essential that this project be conducted in a new CEP. 

The methodology of the study was to contact the dropouts and the potential 
participants as soon as possible after they withdrew or failed to follow up 
their initial expression of interest. It was planned that through quick 
follow-up they would be interviewed while their experiences with CEP and 
reasons for withdrawing were clear in their minds. Another reason for 
choosing Columbus was its diversified industrial base and tight labor mar- 
ket. This market would tend to minimize factors external to the CEP which 
could influence its effectiveness. It was reasoned that with the tight 
market in Columbus those people who could obtain jobs in the traditional 
ways would be employed; those who remained should be truly hard-core un- 
employed. A third reason for choosing Columbus was the high concentration 
of its hard-core population, which was predominantly black. Although 
Columbus has no appreciable population of Puerto Ricans or Spanish-Amer- 
icans, it does attract a sizable, in-migration of rural whites from Kentucky 
and West Virginia. However, these people generally do not live on the 
near east side of Columbus, which is identified as a black neighborhood. 

It is this n^ar east side that was chosen as the target area for 
the Columbus CEP. Containing the Model City neighborhood, it includes five 
census tracts consisting of 2.56 square miles. The area is clearly de- 
marcated. On its south and west i t is bounded by limited access interstate 
highways; to the north there is an extensive complex of railroad tracks, 
and on the east railroad tracks and a large creek. Only the major streets 
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cross these barriers. The secondary streets are blocked by the highways and 
tracks and contribute to a sense of isolation and confinement. 

£ h a r a c t e rigtacs £he CEP Ta rget Area . To provide some understanding 
o the conditions m the CEP target area data available from published sources 
on the area are compared to data available for the whole city. Most of the 
comparisons are basc-d on 1960 census figures and hence are quite dated. 1 Thev 

?o?o ab u y Un 1 a ° rState thC degree of deterioration in the target area. Since ' 
there has been considerable interstate highway construction and some 
ur an renewal m the area. Although seme public housing has been constructed, 
e totai effect has probably been a decrease in the number of housing units 
available. The general condition of the area, as reflected in the cleanliness 
o the streets, the condition of homes and yards, the number of abandoned 
stores, and similar signs, appears to have declined. 

In these comparisons it should also be noted that the total city 
. igurcs include the data for the CEP target area. If the target area data 
were removed from the city totals, the differences between the target area 
and the remainder of the city would be larger. 

. ^- L ^ e land in the CEP area is only 2.2 percent of the total of the 
^ y ’ ln January 1967 it contained 9.3 percent the city's population. 

(The city s population was 573,280, the target a,ea's 53,513.) This concen- 
in?/ 10 ? 1£ . fUrth ° r reflected in the density of housing units per acre. In 
in /:n t aVt ' ra £ G v:as 3.13 units per acre; in the target area it was 

0.60 units per acre. Thirty-five percent of the units in the target area 
were considered substandard, and 6.8 percent dilapidated, at the time of the 

I960 census. Comparable figures for the total city were 20 percent sub- 
standard, 4.5 percent dilapidated. 

.. Recent fig’^'es on the racial composition of the target area are not 
available, but it is known that the proportion of Negroes in all of Columbus 

Jhat •n°?Q 7 n‘u percGnt ia 1960 to 23 Percent in 1965. Projections indicated 
that m 1970 Negroes would constitute 32 percent of the city’s population. 



Residents of the CEP target area 
fellow citizens of Columbus. According 
people 25 years of age and older had les 
in the target area the. percentage was 24 
not reflect possible differences in the 
area. One indication of poorer quality 
14 to 17 years of age is far lower in th 
ity. This reflects the number of person 



have less education than their 
to the 1960 census 17.2 percent of 
s than eight years of education; 

•3. Such statistics, moreover, do 
quality of education in the poverty 
is that the enrollment of persons 
e CEP area tnan in the total comrnun- 
s leaving school before graduation. 



Tne data ° n uncm P lo > ,men t and income also are dated but indicate the 
difference between the target area and the rest of the city. In I960 

when the unemployment rate for Columbus was 5.7 percent, in the target area 
was nearly double, 10.5 percent. V^ile the total unemployment rate de- 
clined in the Columbus area to less than 2.0 percent in 1969’', it is clear 



at 



the 



"Census tracts data lor 
time this was written. 



Columbus wer^ not available for the 1970 



census 
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that much higher rates were present in the CEP neighborhood. In 1960 25.9 
percent of the family units in the target area had incomes below $3,000 and 
7.8 percent had incomes below $1,000. The comparable figures for the city 
as a whole — which includes the CEP area — were 16 percent., below $3,000 and 

3.7 percent below $1,000. 

The figures on crime, health, and public assistance yield similar 
comparisons. Specific statistics will not be cited, but it can be said 
that the crime and delinquency rates in the CEP area are about twice as 
high as those for the city as a whole. The incidence of tuberculosis is 
about two and one-half times higher than the total city's while the infant 
death rate per 1,000 births is 60 percent higher. The CEP area has less 
than 10 percent of the city population under 21, but 45 percent of that 
population receives aid to families with dependent children (AFDC) compared 
to 7.6 percent in the whole city. 

Many more similar statistics could be cited, but they would only 
belabor the obvious. The CEP target area is clearly a poverty neighborhood 
with residents who suffer from the multiple, interdependent problems that 
are both the cause and result of poverty. CEP was an attempt to deal wit-h 
these multiple problems. It was based on the belies that the unemployed 
often need much more than just jobs; many also need medical care, basic 
education, instruction on how to use public transportation, day care for 
children, and, perhaps more than any of these, encouragement. 

The Columbus CEP. The general rationale of the CEP program is 
discussed at greater length in Chapter 2 in the context of various proposals 
that have been advanced for combating poverty. At this point; however, it 
may be helpful to present some background on the Columbus CEP in vdiich the 
study was conducted. The sponsor of the program was the Columbus Metropoli- 
tan Area Community Action Organization. The Columbus CEP set as its program 
objective : 



... a delivery system of manpower services designed to move 
1,000 disadvantaged residents of the Model [Cities] Neighbor- 
hood through a planned sequence of pre-employment, experiences 
that will lead them to full tine, unsubsidized jobs that have 
potential for progress by December 31, 1969. 

High supportive services will be maintained by social 
agencies, counselors, coaches, and volunteer groups from 
the. private sector, until the individual has obtained and 
adjusted to employment. [CEP Project Proposal, pp. 7-8] 

The CEP set the following priorities on groups for entry into the 

program: 



1. The young male between the ages of 16 to 25, high 
school dropout, police record, unemployed, or with a sporadic 
employment record. 
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2. The male in the same age range but with a record 
of underemployment, low labor market skills, with high 
school diploma. 

3. The third group to receive consideration will be 
males 35 and over, low educational attainment, poor work 
records, prison records. 

4. Female heads of households, low educational attain- 
ment, little or no work records in jobs with meaningful em- 
ployment (adequate income producing). [CEP Project Proposal, 
pp. 8-9] 



, . J he sought 5° flnd and serve these potential participants by 
r lying heavily on coach-recruiters who were themselves drawn from the 

with theTn S a ri ? e n ab0Ve- The coach -«croiter was to maintain contact 
with the individual he originally recruited through all processing and 

slot “mi “t-o 1 that individual was placed in a regular job or training 
slot. Limitations of funds restricted the amount of follow-up the coach- 
recruiters were able to maintain after individuals were placed. 

to the rFp e off- P ° t K nti w 1 partici P ant was recruited, he was either brought 
rL nff CEP offlca b y the recruiter or an appointment was scheduled. At 

aonliran t « * Preliminary briefing about the program was held each hour for 
applicants The general nature of the program, the services it had avail- 

with’a a rl i tral n ln8 al J owance were ^plained. Each applicant then met 
f a T- Mh ° C ° mpleted the f0 ™ s and scheduled the individual for 
physical examination and the General Aptitude Test Battery. In those 
cases where the counselor judged that the individual was job ready an 

with m cEp WaS m3de t0 flnd 3 suitable job from amon 8 the orders on file 



r , r a App , licants "ho were not considered job ready were scheduled for 
the two-week program of prevocational orientation. This program had a 

ainf^CEP °" bUilding self -c°nfidence and self-esteem. Since almost 
Job i 5 participants were black, black history was a dominant theme. 
afr , aon ~ bow t0 apply for a job, why employers insist on regular 

emnhasr ce ’p t ° 1 8et al0 " 8 " ith 3 su P ervisor - etc.— was another major 
although ‘ as r?P grooming and personal finance also were discussed, 

was available to Pr ?? reSS ^ th<!Se reCeiVed leSS emphasia - Basic education 
skilll? 3 partlclpants "ho were deficient in basic literacy 



an Pm i Duri " 8 the . orientation program most of the participants talked with 
an Employment Service counselor who discussed the results of their aptitude 

plans an f t t£e e Vd- he d 1P fT pa “ icipa " ta formulate some vocational goals and 
able thn^ f ^ h aohividual s goals required training of a kind that was avail- 
abie through one of the CEP components, he would be enrolled in the program 
or, if no slots were available, scheduled for future entry. The training 
slo s were primarily in the following programs: Manpower Development and 
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Training (skilled and semiskilled occupations), New Careers (paraprofes- 
sional) , Special Impact (on-the-job, construction skills), and Project 
Value (on-the-job, clerical, '-skills), lor those participants whose job 
needs were more pressing, placements in suitable jobs were sought. 

Figure 2-1, located at the end of Chapter 2, is a flow chart that 
presents typical paths CEP participants may follow. The experiences of 
participants in the Columbus CEP were very similar to the paths shown in 
this chart. 



DATA COLLECTION 



There were actually two phases of data collection, The first 
focused on the experiences that participants and potential participants 
had when they came in contact with the Columbus CEP. These interviews were 
conductei as soon as possible after a participant left CEP, either through 
job or training placement or by dropping out. The second phase concerned 
the labor market experiences of the participants; interviews were conducted, 
on the average, nine to ten months after the participant left CEP. 



Selection of R espondents for Program Phase 



Because of the difference in emphasis of the two phases different 
criteria were used to select respondents. In the first' phase three main 
groups of respondents were examined: "completers," "dropouts," and "ex 

antes." The completers were those individuals who enrolled in the CEP and 
successfully completed their program. Successful completion may mean that 
they were assessed, found "job ready" and placed in suitable jobs, or that 
they tool: the two-week prevocational orientation program and then were placed 
in jobs. It could also mean they were placed in training components, such 
as a Manpower Development and Training or Special Impact program. Actually, 
placement in such a component would not signify final success until the 
trainees were placed in jobs, but for the purpose of this report such 
placement was considered completi on. 2 

A dropout was an individual who had enrolled and attended at least 
one day of the prevocational orientation classes and then withdrew at some 
later time before being placed in a job, or who had been placed in a train- 
ing component and withdrew from it before he was interviewed. Attendance 
for at least one day of prevocational orientation was the crucial distinction 
between the dropouts and the third group, the "ex antes." The ex antes 
were defined as those who expressed an interest in CEP but never followed 



2 

“In the follow-up phase of the study, participants 'who entered 
training components were excluded from the sample. The reasons for doing 
so are explained in the following section. 
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through on this interest, '''hey included potential participants who exptessed 
n interest to a recruiter but never visited the CEP offices, or who visited 
the offices but never attended the classes or wore never placed in jobs. 

The tern, ex ante was selected to differentiate then, fron the dropouts who 
actually were involved in the program. Literally it refers to onehrho dropped 
out before the fact of actual involvement, or a pre-dropout. 

,. Th ° eX antes wcr0 a Particularly difficult group to identifv and inter- 
view. Various monitoring systems were established in the CF.P to identify 
the potential participants who never enrolled. One source was the apnoint- 

State S s^ff COn ’ Plet r r- y / e u rUit0rS f ° r potenl;lal participants. The Penn 

was notentiJ "? Khe , nevcr an appointment was not kept. Another source 

was potential participants who visited the CEP offices to see what the pro- 

an-s W were 1 ohL 3nd 3'^ “ itb ° Ut C0: ‘ pletin 8 any forms. The names of these ex 
- r ,° b “ ed f , roa a sl 8"- ln al 'eet which was kept for the Penn State 
staff by the CEP intake secretary. A third source was lists of referrals 

centers of' Er 'P ]oynlent Se rvice or the neighborhood service 
centers of the Columbus Metropolitan Area Community Action Organization. 

artin3L S ° UrCe W3S th ? P ros P ects wh ° completed the initial forms but never 
attended prevocational orientation or were never placed in jobs. 

11 ls clear that there was some arbitrariness in the definition of 

who v?s?r,T:n 3rv nl rr WaS lnevltable ' TI ’ ere were, for example, many women 
then ™ d he a E offlces but were told that CEP had nothing available for 

3nd inhl •? v, speclfic P° 1Icy t0 concentrate the training slots ' 

nd jobs wEP had available on unemployed males. The goal of the program was 

o service t ree males for each female. These women were not considered ex 
"r partUip^i3n. Sht ^ ^ P0UCy ’ thCy Were " eVer consid « ed *Ugible 

A total of 599 respondents were interviewed: 295 completers Q3 

fu° P rrp S> and 213 f X ant6S ‘ The res P ondents who actually participated^ 

errZl P f°?, rara ; Q , COmpleters and dropouts, total 388 and represent 78 
percent of the 497 participants terminated by the Columbus CEP from its 

in^rvieV^l'^ 1%8 thr ° Ugh ^ 1%9 * An was made to locate and 

a11 these terminations, Dut some were inaccessible because they 

a lef, town or were in prison. A small percentage refused to be inter- 
viewed. and approximately 10 percent could not be located. It is impossible 
to report completion rates for the cx ante interviews because the initial 

these e i^s' i WerG Va ^ iable> There is no way of determining whether 

ljS - s reflect all individuals who expressed an interest in CEP. In 

until rh: a m ° n i t ° ring s y stcms to identify ex antes were not established 

until the end of February 1969. Approximately 80 percent of the people whose 

names were obtained from these systems were interviewed, but this figure 

intent T? u°, PerCenl °! 311 P° t0l ' tlal Participants who expressed an 
interest, but did not enroll In CE1>, were interviewed. 
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Selection of Respondents for Follow-up Phase 



The objective of the follow-up phase of the study was to examine 
the job experiences of CEP participants. In this phase it was decided to 
limit the respondents to participants, both dropouts and completers, who 
went directly from CEP into the labor market. Many of the CEP participants 
were assigned to institutional training such as MDTA courses or New Careers 
and others were sent to formal on-the-job programs. The CEP participants 
who took such training ha~, a much different preparation from those who were 
pieced directly in jobs or who only attended the two-week orientation pro- 
gram. For this reason it was decided to eliminate those who went into for- 
mal training. To provide comparison groups against which to evaluate the 
experiences and reactions of the CEP participants, each one interviewed was 
asked to name a co-worker who did the same type of work but who had not 
gotten his job through CEP. 3 Each participant was also asked to name his 

direct supervisor. 

Table 1-1 lists the number of interviews attempted with former 
participants and their co-workers, the number completed, and the reasons 
why others were not. Completion rates during the follow-up phase were 
far lower than during the program phase, but it must be realized that the 
follow-up interviews were conducted nine to ten months later. Completion 
rates among the co-workers were better than among the participants, un- 
fortunately co-workers were identified for only half of the interviewed 
participants and one-quarter of these could not be interviewed. 

It was even harder to get the names for direct supervisors than it 
was for co-workers: only 137 could be identified. From these 137, 123 

(90%) questionnaires were obtained. 

The final grovp of interviews in the follow-up phase was with em- 
ployers cf CEP participants. Attempts were made to interview 89 such 
employers, and 81 (91%) interviews were completed. Five of the companies 
contacted either never received authorization to participate in the inter- 
view from a higher corporate level or could not designate the proper persons 
to be interviewed. Three others were found to have gone out of business. 



Use of Indigenous Interviewers 



The difficulties encountered in locating the CEP participants for 
interviews were anticipated before the study began. The respondents who 
were to be interviewed were, first of all, extremely mobile. Many had 



3 j n preparing the data for analysis the lengths of the job history 
periods for co-workers were adjusted to be the same as those of their 
matching participants. 
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no regular addresses in the sense of homes where they normally slept and 
spent the majority of their leisure time. They listed "regular" addresses, 
but these served more as message centers than as homes. Often when such 
people change addresses it is because of necessity, in an effort to elude 
people who are seeking to find them. A stranger looking for such a person 
is commonly legarded with considerable suspicion, and frijnds and former 
neighbors are very reluctant to offer any information. 

Because of these considerations it was decided to use indigenous 
interviewers — those drawn from the same population they were to interview. 
The interviewers were, therefore, hard-core unemployed and were selected 
from the CEP intake. The decision to use these interviewers was probably 
the best one made in the conduct of the study. There were, of course, 
problems involved in using them, and they too had a great deal of diffi- 
culty in locating respondents. Production averaged a little less than 
one interview per day. They were ultimately able to interview almost 80 
percent of the respondents they sought during the post-program interviews 
two weeks after termination and 55 percent during the follow-up (nine to 
ten months later). The interpersonal problems involved in supervising 
these interviewers continuously presented difficulties. Some of the prob 
lems that arose and techniques that were used to deal with them are dis- 
cussed in Appendix A. This appendix also contains a discussion of the 
follow-up methods employed to track down the hard-to-locate . 

The major technical problem connected with the use of indigenous 
interviewers was incomplete data. Although considerable effort was in- 
vested in making the interview schedule as simple as possible, certain 
features of the CEP and of the data to be gathered inevitably created 
complexity. Because the experiences of CEP participants could vary 
widely, the interview schedule had to allow for this variability. This 
necessitated a number of branching questions — subordinate questions which 
are asked only if specific answers are received to preceding questions. 

The schedule also instructed the interviewer to omit sections depending 
on a respondent's experiences. In addition, the schedule had several 
open-ended questions which were designed to obtain the participants 
reactions to CEP in their own words. Many of the respondents, however, had 
difficulty expressing their reactions. In the early stages of data col- 
lection the interviewers frequently did not indicate on the schedule the 
reluctance or inability of the respondent to answer the question, and on 
these schedules it is impossible to know if the respondent failed to answer 
or the interviewer failed to ask the question. Thus the features of the 
schedule, combined with the inexperience of the interviewers, resulted ir. 
a significant proportion of answers that were not ascertained. As the 
study progressed the proportion of missing data dropped sharply. 

In this report most of the tables referring to the post-program 
interviews report the not ascertained answers as a proportion of the total 
responses. This was considered the least misleading way of handling them. 
If they were eliminated from the tables, the remaining figures that would 
be reported would suggest a spurious degree of accuracy. For the follow- 
up interviews there were far fewer not ascertained answers, and they have 
usually been eliminated from the tables. In the multiple regression 
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analysis, however, in which all the variables are 
necessary to reduce the sample to those respondent 
were available. 



intercorrelated , it was 
s for whom complete data 



SUMMARY 



The Present chapter sets forth an overview of the CEP and the 
assumptions underlying it. This study was designed to test how well the 

tions • e *P eri * n «s of the CEP participants fit these assump- 

e main results obtained by the study are Dreviewed and thp 

sketcw "h °! 6 reP ° rt deScribed ‘ Chapter 1 also containsa brief 

sketch of .he target population in Columbus, Ohio, the study city. The 

t?on C h H C d tl0n p 5 0cedures '"P 10 ^ i" the study are outlined in^ sec! 
tion which describes the criteria used to identify the various grou^of 
respondents from whom interviews were obtained. 8 P 





Chapter 2 



THE CONCENTRATED EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM IN PERSPECTIVE 



Why should the government fund a Concentrated Employment Program 
(CEP)? This is the basic question examined in this chapter. As was noted 
in Chapter 1, CEP is directed to a specific group of poor people in society 
who have been labeled the’ "hard-core unemployed." The structure and oper- 
ation of a CEP are based on certain observations and assumptions about the 
general characteristics of this group. In Chapter 2 these observations 
and assumptions are examined in the light of the relevant available liter- 
ature. The difficulties involved in defining the poor and assessing the 
characteristics associated with poverty are considered along with the 
criteria for justification of public expenditure and the implications of 
various possible programs to combat poverty. Finally, the rationale of the 
CEP as a specific program is examined. This takes the form of five assump- 
tions which seem implicit in the organization of CEP. The basis for these 
assumptions and their implications for the operation of CEP are discussed. 



Counting the Poor 



Who are the poor? What are their characteristics? Has the com- 
position of the poor changed in recent years? Such questions must be 
answered if any meaningful programs to combat poverty are to be estab- 
lished. But it is quite obvious that poverty is a relative phenomenon. 

A poor pe-son in the United States may not be regarded as such in India 
or China. Further, what is regarded as poverty today may not have been 
& j regarded a few years back. Thus, the meaning of poverty depends upon 
the time and place. (Even within the United States at any given time, 
poverty may be defined differently in urban- and rural areas.) 

For practical purposes, poverty has been related traditionally 
to level of income. As long ago as 1883 the poor were considered to be 
"those members of society whose incomes fell below the established 
minimum" (Sumner, 1883). Many years later Galbraith (1958) cited $1,000 
as the poverty line for annual family income. However, he prefers a 
method that would designate people as "poverty-stricken when their income, 
even if adequate for survival, falls markedly behind that of the community" 

(p. 251). This implies that at any given time a certain proportion of the 
population would be designated as poor — unless there were perfectly equal 
distribution of income (i.e., a straight-line "Lorenz Curve"). But if a 
certain proportion of the population, whose incomes fall x percent short of the 
mean, is always designated as being poor, the "war on poverty" will never 
be won. Therefore, a number of "poverty lines" or "poverty bands" have 
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been proposed. Lampman (1959), for example, suggested the following defin- 
ition of a "low income person": . . one with an income equivalent to 

that of a member of a four-person family with total money income of not more 
than $2,500 in 1957 dollars. Thus an unattached person would be classified 
as a low income person if he had income under $1,157; a member of a six- 
person family, if his family had income under $3,236" (p. 4). 

In 1964 the Council of Economic Advisers (CEA) adopted a poverty 
line of $3,000 ( Economi c Report of the President , 1964). The rationale for 
choosing this figure hinged on the following criteria (Singell 1968): 

1. one-third of family income being spent on food; 

2. a family of four as a base (the average size in 1960 was 3.65); 
and 

3. Department of Agriculture estimates of cost of minimally 
nutritional meals of 22.8 cents a meal per person. 

On the basis of this definition it was shown that, using 1966 prices, 14.3 
percent of the population were in poverty compared to 28.9 percent in 1947 
(Singell, p. 36). 

The CEA poverty line was strongly c ticized by Miller (1966), 
Orshansky (1966), and others. One of the principal weaknesses of the CEA 
definition is that it uses a single measure of income as the poverty level 
for all families, regardless of size; such a measure is bound to underesti- 
mate the number of poor among prolific families and overestimate the number 
among small families. Secondly, the CEA definition fails to distinguish 
between urban and rural locations, even though it is generally agreed that 
families on the farm can live on smaller cash incomes than those in utban 
areas. Neither does the CEA definition account for differences in economic 
conditions in the various regions of the United States, or for the amount 
of assets owned by the family it designates as "poor." Ideally, budgets 
ought to be devised for each family on the basis of its needs — relative 
to its location, size, mental and physical health, condition of the 
dwelling unit and its ownership, and so on. Such a comprehensive study 
is, at present, infeasible; yet studies by Orshansky (1967) have improved 
a great deal on the CEA. A comprehensive summary of her work is provided 
in her report to the Joint Economic Committee: 

In 1965 the Social Security Administration developed 
two criteria to assay the relative economic well-being of 
different types of households in this country, and the 
lower of these two measures is being used as the current 
delineator of poverty for program planning. The implied 
level of living is that afforded by an income in 1966 of 
about $65 weekly for an average family of four not living 
on a farm (and correspondingly more for larger households, 
and less for smaller). The slightly less stringent 
measure, labeled "near poor," requires a third more in in- 
come, or about $20 more for a four— person family, than the 
amount of income at the poverty threshold. [p. 179] 
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Considering the lower measure, the difference between that measure and the 
one used by the CEA is reflected in the composition, of the poor rather than 
in the total number of the poor. For example, the flat income of $3,000 
results in the inclusion of far more old persons in poverty than does the 
Orshansky measure. Similarly, in Orshansky' s computations there are many 
more children in poverty and fewer farm families than is the case when the 
CEA definition is used. 



Over time, Orshansky finds that while the number of families 
designated as poor declined substantially in recent years (from 38.9 million 
11 a million households in 1959 to 29.7 million individuals in 



Americans in 



13.4 million households in 1959 

1966), the number of "near poor" decreased only slightly from 15.8 million 
in 1959 to 15.2 million in 1966. 



As might be expected, certain groups are unable to share fully in 
the nation's prosperity. Orshansky thus attempts to isolate those groups 
most likely to be poor: 

Included among the 45 million Americans designated poor 
or near poor in 1966 were 18 to 28 per cent of the Nation's 
children and from 30 to 43 per cent of the aged— groups 
whose members could do little on their own to improve their 
ir come. Minorities, however defined, were less favored than 
the rest. Counted poor were nearly one in four of those 
living on farms, compared with one in seven of the nonfarm 
population, but most of the poor were not on a farm. The 
total with low incomes included from 12 to 19 per cent of the 
white population and from 41 to 54 per cent of the nonwhites. 

Of the total in poverty, however, two out of three were white 
and among the near poor four out of five were white. 



As might be expected, the family with the head currently 
employed was o»«ly one-fourth as likely to be poor as one with 
the head unemployed or out of the labor force. Vet every 
sixth poor family of two or more persons was that of a white 
man under age 65 who had worked every week in the year— the 
kind of family that has the best chance, to escape poverty 
in our society. [p. 181] 



While poverty has been considerably reduced since 1959, the poverty profile 
has also changed. "The decline in the number considered poor was largely 
a result of increased job opportunities and higher earnings. Those equippe 
to make the most of such possibilities fared best. By 1966, families o 
[women] with children, the ged, and the households of the disabled accounte 
for about 3 million of the 6 million families counted poor (Orshansky, 1967, 

p. 186). 



Orshansky points out that the poverty index employed to make the 
above, comparisons "is a far from generous measure." The core of the index 
is based upon Department of Agriculture 1959 estimates that food cost 
merely 75 cents a day per person for the average family of four, rurther, 
while incomes and prices rose after 1959, the poverty index was adjusted 
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to allow only for changes in the price level, 
as poor in 1966 were most likelv a great deal 
of the population than was the case in 1959. 
been made regarding the. widening gap between 
and the so-called developing countries.) 



Hence those still designated 
poorer relative to the rest 
(Similar statements have also 
affluent, advanced economies 



® ne t ^ e most serious aspects of the change in the poverty pro 
file concerns the number of children from disadvantaged families who are 
counted among the poor. 



All told, even in 1966, after a continued run of pros- 
perity and steadily rising family incomes, one-fourth of the 

Nation’s children were in families living in poverty or 
hovering just above the poverty line. . . . From 1959 to 
1966 the proportion of all children under age 18 who were 
in a family headed by a woman rose from 9 to 11 per cent and 
in parallel fashion it was 1 in 3 of all poor children in 
1966 who were minus a father, not 1 in 4 as in 1959. To make 
matters worse, the poverty rate among children in families 
headed by a woman was now 4-1/2 times as high as in families 
headed by a man; in 1959 it was only 3-1/3 times as high. 
[Orshansky, 1967, pp. 187-89] 

Another important question is, what did the various public welfare 
programs do to alleviate poverty? Orshansky attempted to measure the con- 
tribution of such transfer payments to the reduction of poverty and con- 
eluded as follows: 



. . . all transfer payments combined succeeded in avert- 
ing poverty for about 1 in 3 of young payee households — that 
is, households headed by a man or woman under age 65 — whose 
total income from sources other than public income programs 
was below the poverty line, and about 1 in 2 aged households 
that would otherwise be poor. ... Of households receiving 
assistance but below the poverty line to begin with, only 1 
in 7 young ones were edged over the poverty line by their 
assistance checks, and barely 1 in 3 of the aged recipients. 

[p. 220] 



Although the various assistance programs have helped to a considerable ex- 
tent in reducing the number of families that would otherwise have been 
poor, most of the poor receive no assistance from public programs." Fur- 
ther, while some are poor "because they cannot work, others are poor even 
though they do." Even some of those who do receive some sort of aid re- 
main poor "because they have no resources but the limited payments provided 
under such programs." Finally, "public programs to help the poor are in 
the main geared to serve those who cannot work at all or are temporarily 
out of a job. The man who works for a living but is not making it will 
normally find no avenue of aid" (Orshansky, 1967, p. 189). 

The number of families in poverty and their composition are im- 
portant data for social policy designed to remedy poverty. But the number 
o the poor, by itself, does not indicate the severity of poverty. To 
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illustrate, if a $3,000 income line is adopted, then both family A with a 
total income of $500 and family B with a total income of $2,900 are con- 
sidered to be in poverty. Yet family A is poorer than family B. Further, 
suppose that social policy enables family A to rise from an annual income 
of $500 to $2 500- and that there is no change in family B s income. It 
follows that Olshansky’ s data may not reveal any positive change in the 
condition of the poor. To overcome this possibility, Lampman (1965; has 
suggested — in addition to the sheer number of poor persons and families— 
a measure of what he calls the "poverty income gap." He estimates that , 
in 1965, this poverty income gap amounted to about $12 billion. at is, 
other things equal, an expenditure of $12 billion by the government could 
bring all of the poor families to the poverty threshold. But, as Lampman 
notes, other things may not remain equal, necessitating an even larger 
expenditure by the government if the entire poverty gap is to be closed. 



It may also be noted that although public assistance may not re- 
duce substantially the number of the poor, it affects, to a considerable 
extent, the poverty income gap. 



THE CAUSES CF POVERTY 



Because CEP attempts to alleviate the multiple causes of poverty, 
a thorough analysis of these "causes" is needed. But it must be empha- 
sized that correlation between a given characteristic (such as race) and 
poverty does not necessarily imply causation. To illustrate, an in ivi 
ual may be ill because he is too poor to receive treatment; or he may be 
poor because of his illness. But it does not follow that illness is 
necessarily the cause of poverty; it may be the effect of poverty. Fur 
thermore, it is ^Troper to analyze the effects of any one factor (such 
as illness) independently of other factors (such as the location of the 
individual's residence, his race, the quality of the nome, etc.). ihe 
simultaneous effects of a complex set of factors on the problem of Poverty 
must be assessed if we are to make sense at all. In other words , state ^ 
ments such as "one-third of the poor are from families with female heads 
must be considered in light of the other socioeconomic^characteristics o 
such families. The general usefulness of "association studies U-e., 
studies that attempt to disclose the likelihood that a family with a par- 
ticular set of characteristics will be counted as poor) is not in question. 
It is necessary, however, to caution against taking these studies at face 

value. 



Psychological Characteristics of the Poor 



Much has been written about the poor or lower-class 
from this literature several "characteristics of the poor 



individual, and 
could be listed. 



1 For a detailed analysis of the benefits which the poor uenve 
from the American system of transfer payments see Lampman (1966). 
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Much of the writing reviewed here, however, should be considered not as ob- 
jective scientific description of a clearly defined group, but as a con- 
sensus of numerous sociologists about a poorly defined group on which little 
objective research has been done. Undoubtedly there is a great deal of 
recent and current research which is more rigorous. 



Because of the lack 
theoretical literature and 
tact with the poor. 



of research there is a tendency to rely upon 
impressions of individuals who have had some 



the 

con- 



The enduring effects of social class (and poverty) on per- 
sonality remain a controversial area with, as yet, far too little 
substantial evidence to justify even controversy. . . . Rich 
and textured class personality profiles have been drawn which, 
largely unsubstantiated, have resulted in some remarkably 
tenacious stereotypes. [Clausen and Williams, 1968, p. 168] 



It should be kept in mind that while the sources mentioned do have something 
to contribute, the great majority of them should be thought of as containing 
ideas to be considered only until more data are available. 



. A list of the characteristics used to describe the poor would include 
a lenation, powerlessness, belief in fate, insecurity, apathy, suspicion, lack 
of self-confioence, lack of initiative, inability or unwillingness to defer 
gratification, concern with toughness and masculinity, authoritarianism, low 
aspirations and expectations, low value given to education and employment, 
poor sense of time (present oriented), anti-intellectualism, and a greater 
concern with tradition than other groups. Some of these characteristics are 
attributed to the majority of the poor by almost all writers, and some are 
the subject of much dispute. Each takes on varying degrees of importance 

depending on the theory one holds about the development and transmission of 
these characteristics. 



The Cu l ture of Poverty or Individual Adaptation ? One viewpoint on 
the development of values among the poor is that of the "culture of poverty 
Oscar Lewis (1968), who first used the term, explained it as 

... a label for a specific conceptual model that describes 
in positive terms a subculture of Western Society with its 
own structure and rationale, a way of life handed on from gen- 
eration to generation along family lines. The culture of 
poverty is not just a matter of deprivation or disorganization, 
a term signifying the absence of something. It is a culture in 
the traditional anthropological sense in that it provides human 
beings with a design for living, with a ready-made set of 
solutions for human problems, and so serves a significant 
adaptive function. [p. 406] 

Lewis draws conclusions about the generality of this culture of poverty on 
the basis of his work in Mexico, Puerto Rico, and the United States, as 
we.x as from the limited literature on other concentrations of urban poor. 
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Though there are undoubtedly similarities in many aspects of the 
lives of the poor in all areas, there is considerable doubt about the bene- 
fit gained from the rigorous use of the concept of culture or subculture. 
The greatest problem with the concept of a culture of poverty is the 
question of the transmission of that culture. Roach and Gursslin (1967) 
point out that the transmission of a culture depends upon interaction of 
its members. This type of interaction does not exist on a large enough 
scale among the poor to support the idea of culturally transmitted values. 

The major alternative approach to the subject of lower-class 
values is the widely accepted theory that these values are a natural re- 
sponse to the realities of the poor person’s situation. There are many 
slight variations among those who accept this conceptual framework. 

Gladwin (1967), for example, sees lower-class values or life styles 
as a response to the facts of being poor; discriminated against (for race, 
or for the lack of money); incompetent socially in a middle-class environ- 
ment because of the uselessness of social skills that are appropriate in a 
slum environment; and powerless. Roach and Gursslin (1967) see material 
deprivation leading to social deprivation, eventually resulting in social- 
psychological inadequacies which show themselves as lower-class values or 
life styles. 

This concept does not assume a conscious or organized attempt by 
members of the culture to pass values on to younger members, nor does it 
conflict with the idea that a parent may desire that his children have 
many values quite different from those held by the rest of the poor pop- 
ulation. The lack of interaction among the poor is not important in this 
theory as it is in the culture of poverty theory. Those who speak of the 
culture of poverty can also explain these facts, but no explanation is 
necessary with the theory of similar individual environments. 

Most important, the theory of individually learned adaptive 
values on the part of the poor explains some of the controversial and 
apparently contradictory findings on the poor — e.g., relating to the 
discrepancy between their stated values and their actual behavior. The 
culture of poverty concept usually assumes that the different values of 
the poor culture are accepted by the poor child; yet the poor individual 
will most often state middle-class values as his own, even when they do 
not correspond to his behavior. 

Rodman (1965) suggests that while the poor do accept middle-class 
values their realistic situation leads them to tolerate or accept things 
that the middle-class does not. Miller, Rie^Cmuii, and Seagull (1968), in 
relation to the value placed on delaying gratification, show in detail 
how very different behaviors can be exhibited by individuals with identical 
underlying values, because of the different meanings a given situation 
assumes, depending on the individual social and financial position. 

The findings listed above are not necessarily critical of the 
culture of poverty theory. The values of a culture, for instance, do rot 
have to be consciously accepted. That is, the culture might influence its 
members to consciously believe and verbally express middle-class values, 
while they are acting according to different, lower-class values. 
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Lewis (1968), in the definition of culture of poverty cited earlier 
noted that the culture "serves a significant adaptive function." This means 
that as solutions are obtained to the unique problems of the cultural group 
called the poor, these solutions are passed on to their children, who face 
many or the same problems. The distinction between the cultural and in- 
dividual explanations is blurred by the fact that those who support the 
individual adaptation viewpoint would accept the idea that a child could 
learn a pattern of behavior from an adult role model if that pattern of 
behavior helped him meet his needs. 

The "individual" theorist emphasizes that the child must face the 
same problems as the father; the "culture" theorist stresses the idea that 

n ? 1 S ° utl ° n ^° r Va " U(? ) i- s handed directly from one generation to the next. 
While the distinction between the two theories is largely one of emphasis, 

there is sufficient difference between them to lead to different prediction^ 
for the same situation. 



The primary difference in expectations resulting from the difference 
m emphasis, as Gunn (1968) clearly points out, is that supporters of the 
cu ture viev; would expect that a change in environment would be less likely 
to cause an immediate change in the behavior of the members of the culture. 

A considerable amount of behavior which was functional in previous gener- 
ations would be passed on even though it might no longer be functional. 

those supporting the individual adaptation viewpoint would more 
probably expect that children growing up in an environment substantial! v 
different from that of their parents would develop values appronriate to 
their environment, in spite of their parents. The individual adaptation 
tneorist would also be more optimistic about the possibilities of changing 
behavior of people within a single generation by altering their environment. 

Gurin goes on to show that in the project he conducted there was 
evidence that the individual adaptation approach best fit his data. The 
vast majority of the literature reviewed also supports this approach. It 
is possible, however, that this is due to the biases of the writers, par- 
ticularly since few supporters of either position presented experimental 
evidence favoring their views. Although there is more evidence supporting 
the position that differences in behavior between the poor and the middle- 
class are due to tne differences in achievement opportunities available to 
members of the tw T o groups, no definite conclusion can be drawn at this time. 
The following sections will review some of the conditions which are thought 
to lead to differences between the poor and middle-class. Though they are 
stated from the point of view of individual adaptation to the environment 
(as they were in the sources cited), the reader should note that most of 
this material could easily he translated into terminology consistent with 
the culture of poverty theory. 



Effects o f Early Environment 



Failure Cycle . The poor child 
compared to that of the middle-class child 



is raised in an environment which, 
is lacking in variety of visual, 
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tactile, and auditory stimulation. Development of visual discrimination 
and tactile development are retarded. Although there is typically con- 
siderable noise in the lower-class environment, there is little direct 
communication and feedback involving the child. This may lead to the 
learning of the "skill" of inattention for the purpose of ignoring noise 

(Deutsch, 1965). 



These conditions are not conducive to success of the child in 
the school situation, and frustration, apathy, and rebellion may result 
from his lack of success. According to a study conducted by Bloom, Davis, 
and Hess (1965), ratings of deprived children after first grade show 
marked decreases in initiative, concentration, responsiveness to adult 
teachers, and effectiveness of work habits. Thus, the psychological 
characteristics which cause the employment problems of the poor are evi 
dent even at the ages of six and seven. Liebow (1967) proposes that the 
continuous series of failures experienced by the poor are the cause of 
the characteristics which set the poor off from the middle-class. Failure 
in school gives the child a negative attitude toward school. This atti- 
tude, added to his other handicaps, leads him to drop completely out of 
school and enter the labor market, where his lack of education leaves him 
so handicapped that he is unable to support a family. This failure makes 
the family structure unstable since often the mother must provide the 
support, and the family may actually be better off financially if the 
father is not present. 

Absence of Father . The effect of the absence of the^ father should 
be mentioned in more detail, since about one-third of poor, black families 
are headed by women (Batchelder, 1965) and virtually all the participants 
in the Columbus CEP were black. It is a very important consideration 
among many who theorize about the poor, and especially for those \\ho con 
sider the mother-centered household a major part of the culture of poverty*. 



Miller (1968) describes toughness as one of the six focal conceins 
of lower-class individuals. He states that the significant proportion or 
predominantly female households is probably the cause of this exaggerated 
emphasis on masculinity. Clark (1965) cites the serious overall effect 
on all Negroes of the distorted masculine image — with the mother-centere 
home as one cause of the distortion. Even in a different country, among 
the nonpoor it was found that boys showed significantly more compensatory 
masculinity when the father was absent from the home (Lynn and Sawrev , 
1959). The absence of the father also showed itself in other aspects o 
the boys' personalities, particularly in maturity and peer relations. It 
is clear that when the father is absent from the home, the possible effect 
on the psychosexual development of the child may be quite serious. 

Insecuritv and Lack of Power . Insecurity has been suggested as 
another important*!: actor in the development of characteristic attitudes of 
the poor. A number of studies have shown that, compared to the middle- 
class, the poor value stability and security more and chances tor job 
advancement less. This value might exhibit itself as an inclination to 
stay on relief rather than risk a job or a training program that probably 
would not work out. When the fear of yet another failure is added to the 
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desire for s.curity, it might be expected that it would be very difficult to 
induce an underemployed or unemployed individual to take a chance on a new 
training nrogram which cannot guarantee success, security, or even a job. 

One other aspect of the life of the poor which might have a serious 
effect on personality, and therefore on employability and trainability , is 
their lack of power. It was the realization of the psychological importance 
of power lessness for the poor which led the government to suggest that their 
"maximum feasible participation" in poverty programs should be allowed. As 
a general rule, this type of participation has not been allowed (Powledge, 
1967), and powerlessness continues to be a significant problem of the poor. 
Haggstrom (1968) describes poverlessness as second in importance only to 
the actual material deprivation of poverty. He describes a "psychology of 
poverty" which consists of a concern with survival rather than social 
climbing, a lack of cooperation or organization within groups of the poor, 
little sense of the past or planning for the future, little ability to 
defer gratification, a feeling of helplessness, a sense of being exploited, 
suspicion and resentment of outsiders, anjd an attitude akin to fatalism. 

The reasons for this psychological pattern are listed ns (1) the 
belief that as society grows and prospers, power tends to go to those who 
have it; (2) being powerless, but having needs — leading to feelings of 
inferiority; (3) internalization by some individuals of the popular concept 
that the poor are themselves responsible for their own problems; and (A) in- 
ternalization by some of the poor of society's stereotypes of them (as 
immoral, lazy, dirty, etc.). 

Implications •'or Training Programs . It has already been stated 
that there appear to be differences in perceptual development among social 
classes. While the size of these differences decreases somewhat with age, 
language differences tend to increase (Deutsch, 1965). Beiser (1965), from 
the framework of Erikson's view of man's development, claims chat the lack 
of social, perceptual, and language skills, the greater frequency of poor 
mental health, and the apathy and suspicion frequently found among the poor 
are due to a "generally unreliable atmosphere" in which there is a "lack of 
positive opportunities at a critical time." Gursslin and Roach 0964) carry 
such reasoning further and claim that the impaired intellectual functioning 
and conceptual abilities, inadequate verbal skills, and relative, lack of 
structure in their cognitive, processes — added to the unintegrnted self 
system, low self-esteem, limited role repertory, and minimal motivation all 
work against the possibility of training the unemployed poor for the type 
of job which is created as a result of automation. They contend that the 
only solution to the problem is a massive program of federally sponsored 
public work 0 projects using the minimally skilled older adults. In addition 
to this, an extensive effort to improve the education of children from poor 
families would be needed to ivoid the development of another generation of 
individuals with the handicaps listed. An important assumption is that 
the hard-core, or a majority of the unemployed poor, will not succeed in a 
competitive job market, or at least in the type of occupations which are 
increasing — those technical jobs created rather than eliminated by auto- 
mation. 
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These arguments seem to have some validity. They suggest, for 
,-anple, n-anv training program, in the past have had such poor re ords 

;'f retention and placement (Miller. Roby, Van Stccnwijk )%8). I. ha. 

*>‘ been proven however that be coveted Sy 

but only in the sense that an individual with a deficit^.^ ^ envlronocnt> 

to profit developmcnta tly trom new levels o.. s- ... a-.fin't 

it should be possible, however, to compensate huff E: latently tor the _ do f: text 

for an individual to be able to obtain and keep a reasonably g - • 

Miller, Riessnan, and Seagull (10*8) point to additional flaws in 
the traditional descriptions of a number of 

import an t ^ cons idera tions^ Lt Of ten° there are differences among classes with 

2S£ 

i .l f cn-^nter obiective suffering by the poor v/ould be 

may also me^n that gicater odj * T i 0 rone •; deret ions 

necessary to defer the same amount of gratification. These consider tions 

Lad to the conclusion that research which simp^ •compares .he 

^fbe^ior of the poor and nonpoor not produce valid data on 

differences in psychological characteristics. 

The sa^e reasoning may be. used concerning the evidence on the 
apathy or lack of motivatLn of the poor. The poor child does not have 
the models — at home or clscwhere-which prepare him for the - modern lab 
market. He does not see promotion as a reward for hard work or e 
effort, think of work as having intrinsic importance, or hear 
reflects favorably upon the work experience (llimes, 1965). 

This does not necessarily mean that the poor and nonpoor have 
distinctly different attitudes toward work or motivation to work. Quite 
possibly the poor and nonpoor are thinking of very different types o 
iobs when Lhcv respond to questionnaires about work. It may 

«. •»“>;“ r 

fntc The supposed difference in motivation eouU ^ 

resuit of difference in the realistic expectancies of the two groups. 

The distinction made here is an important one. If the poor 3 

interesting jobs which paid well enoug Though rigorous experimental 

nhln to overcome the problem of motivation. Tnough rigorous p 

evidence Is genorallv lacking, considerable anecdotal eviuence (o.g. , 

or social incentives are given to the poor. It is interes 1 g 
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that the incentives in the examples, though not usually available to the 
poor, are common in the middle class. The sources which have been cited 
m an attempt to characterize differences in ability to defer gratifica- 
tion, and attitudes toward work and society, are open to a number of in- 
terpretations. It is unclear whether the poor are less able to defer 
gratification, or simply are not in a situation where deferring gratifi- 
cation would be profitable; whether the poor value work less than others 

° r i 3 ^ °u ly a ^ 8 j ble for .j° bs w hich no one values; whether the. poor can 
va i > ( L ca e suspicious and apathetic, or are simply realistic about 
society s treatment of them and their lack of power to change it. 



Correlates of Poverty 



It should be reemphasized that whatever our definition of poverty 
we certainly associate poverty with ‘!.e lack of income. This lack mav stem 
from unemployment (i.e., the individual seeks employment in the labor' market 
but f°r one reason or another, cannot find any); underemployment (the in- 
ivi ua is either only partially employed, or is employed in a job which 
is inferior to the type of • ,rk for which he is qualified); or the absence 
from active participation m the labor market (the individual is either 
incapable of qualifying for any existing jobs in the labor market, or is 
simply not seeking work). This section, therefore, shall relate the factors 
which presumably affect poverty to the basic phenomena of unemployment 
unaeremployment , or labor force nonparticipation. 

. . — 1SC r ln 1 na t ion . The existence of overt or covert discrimination on 

social, economic, and/or racial grounds may lead directly to unemployment 
or withdrawal from the labor force, and hence to poverty. That is, when an 
employer refuses to hire Negroes, women, children under 18, or adults 45 
and older, the effects of discrimination on one of the three basic causes 
o poverty is rather obvious. But discrimination is not always direct; it 
is not only the refusal by some employers to hire individuals whom they 
regar as undesirables on social or racial grounds. Discrimination prior 
to employment could also affect the productivity of the individual so that 
unemployment may not be due to discrimination by employers but rather to 
insufficient education and level of skills. 

In general, discrimination leads to the restriction of opportunities 
at a stages of life (e.g. , poor schools, bad neighborhoods , slums, dis- 
crimination in employment) which results in low skill levels, insufficient 
background in the functioning of our modern society, and the possible forma- 
tion of a subculture. This, in turn, may lead to poor work habits (in 
addition to the lack of needed skills), which may further accentuate the 
poverty cycle. Finally, it is worthwhile to emphasize that discrimination 
is not due only to racial and similar overtones. Age has already been 
mentioned as a factor. Also the obvious discrimination against women (who 
are likely to receive lower wages than men for the same jobs performed 
equa y well) could be mentioned. Neither can the discrimination against 
individuals with "deviate" social characteristics, such as police records 

and some types of mental and physical disabilities, be ignored in this 
context. 
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Lack of Education and Skills . Although it may be asserted that much 
of the lack of skills or basic education is duu to discrimination, the vol- 
untary termination of education or insufficient knowledge about existing 
opportunities, which are not due to direct discrimination, cannot be ignored. 
Furthermore, whatever the underlying causes of this problem, it is widely 
recognized as perhaps the overriding issue in current poverty programs. . As 
the economy grows and progresses, as technology advances, the needed skill 
levels rise in proportion. Thus, those individuals who do not take advan- 
tage of sufficient and relevant training may find themselves in one of the 
categories mentioned above. It may be useful to distinguish between the 
young who do not have sufficient education and skills and those adults 
whose skills are either nonexistent or obsolete. There is also a difference 
between inadequate education which results from the lack of opportunities 
or bad judgment and that which is due to mental inability to comprehend 
the higher level of academic and/or vocational education required of the 
productive (potentially) members of the labor force. 

Female Head. It has already been mentioned that families headed 
by females are considered to have a greater likelihood of being poor than 
those families which are headed by males. Other things equal, it is ob 
vious that poor families that are headed by females are more likely to be 
of concern to those whose job it is to design the welfare and manpower 
(including antipoverty) programs. In the first place, it is very likely 
that household duties would keep the female head away from full participa- 
tion in the labor market — in addition to the well-known fact that some 
discrimination against women exists in the market. This leads to a short 
run problem of lack of needed cash to support the household. In addition, 
there is the long-run implication that the children of such families will 
fail to receive the proper training which they will need to become pro- 
ductive members of society. Hence such families deserve a different treat- 
ment from that given to poverty families in which the male is present. 



Mental and Physical D isabilities . Once again, it must be pointed 
out that there is overt and covert discrimination against individuals with 
some disability. While mental or physical disability may limit the pro- 
ductivity of an individual, his potential is far from nil. With proper 
training (assuming discrimination can be overcome), a blind person, for 
example^ may become a fully productive member of society. The same argu- 
ment also applies to persons with certain degrees of mental and physical 
disability. In a sense, old age could be considered a form of disability- 
even if the individual is perfectly healthy. Certainly, old people who 
are involuntarily unemployed suffer from either discrimination due to their 
age or from some inherent disability rr from both. 



Cultural Factors. For whatever reasons, there are numerous groups 
and subgroups of society whose members appear to be alienated from the 
"middle-class values" of our society. Thus, they may possess attitudes 
toward work that render them less desirable for employment by firms, or 
they may wish to withdraw from the labor force voluntarily. In addition, 
the different value system may lead to the (voluntary) reluctance to 
acquire those skills which they would need if they were to obtain jobs 
in our industrial society. This will surely lead to less favorable 
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employment possibilities. These points were discussed at length in the 
section above titled "Psychological Characteristics of the Poor." 

M£k of Sufficient Aggregate Demand. Thus far this chapter has con- 
centrated on the supply side of the labor market. Several features have 
been noted that may affect the supply of the individual’s labor whether in 
f r w° aval able hours (female heads) or the productivitv per hour (dis- 
abilities, lac. it or education and skills, etc.). But not all of the causes 
of poverty are to be found in the so-called structural aspect o' the labor 
market. According to many noted economists, the poverty problem could be 
almost eiunmated if sufficient aggregate demand existed in the economy, 
k hat were the case, so they argue, the market for labor would become 
quite tight (meaning that it would be difficult to find workers to fill io b 

T .T? y ? rS W ° Uld be Willin * to * CCG Pt and train individuals 
fl nA bWe > Skl l 1 - eVdS ‘ Also » em P lo y ers vould tend to disregard the racial 

y 3lf lllatl ° n s of workers, and might even agree to train and re- 
. 3 f P eis ° ns Wlth disabilities. In other words, given a sufficiently 

tight market, the resulting increase in the wage bill might be sufficient to 
e lminate poverty altogether. But it still could not solve the problems for 
some persons who are inherently unemployable. However, the welfare svstem 
could be considerably reduced— if, indeed, the nation pursued aggressive 
iscal and monetary policies to achieve virtually full employment. 

. — Sufficient Labor Market Information . While the availability 

of jobs is a prerequisite for employment, it is quite likely that many 
people lack income because they are unaware of existing job' opportunities. 
Thuo a person could be unemployed, underemployed, or completely out of the 
ajor force because, in his view, no improved arrangement seemed possible. 
Witn better information, this individual might find a job which would change 
ms status significantly. Some interesting observations on this question 
f °^ d in Stevens 1 , study on Supplemental Labor Market Information 
(1968) . Also, Fox (1968) has suggested that a grand schen^ bTIi^bli^hed 
whereby all applicants’ qualifications and employers’ job specifications be 
fed into computers which will match the available supply with the existing 
demand. Matching can thus become almost instantaneous, involving only a 
short lag between the time, that a job is sought and the time in which a job 
is found. (Such programs are actually being tested in several Employment 
eryice Offices.) But, once again, this scheme assumes that other things 
are equal; however, many of the "causes" are independent of the availability 
of sufficient labor market information. This, too, is only a partial answer 

to the poverty problem and to the inefficient allocation of manpower re- 
sources. 

Imperfections _in the Labor Market . Aside from the lack of adequate 
market information and other problems that restrict the full utilization of 
resources, the existence of labor monopolies and industrial monopsonies mav 
cause poverty by restricting employment or forcing down real wages. First, 
labor unions may, indeed, raise the wages paid to those who are employed. 

But in most cases this will result in the hiring of fewer workers by in- 
dustry than would otherwise be the case. Second, if one industry happens 
to be the sole employer within a geographical area, it can force real wages 
down— thus dropping some individuals below the poverty-line income level. 
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A similar result will be achieved if several employers collectively agree to 
force wages down in a poverty area. Such an agreement need not be explicit; 
it suffices that such a policy is carried out by resort to tradition. In 
all such cases, the lot of the persons adversely affected may be improved 

by breaking the explicit or implicit restrictions. From a practical point 
of view this possibility seems rather remote; nor is it easy to ascertain 

the significance of such restrictive practices. 

CRITERIA FOR AND RESOURCE ALLOCATION OF PUBLIC SPENDING 



Criteria 



There are a number of circumstances when government involvement in 
the economy is justifiable. Some of the major considerations are given 
below. 2 



1. When "external economies" (variously termed third-party bene- 
fits, spillovers, or neighborhood effects) exist; i.e., when the provision 
of a given product or service in the marketplace leads to the situation 
where the beneficiaries of the product or service are not exclusively those 
who purchase the product or service. For example, when one obtains police 
or fire protection, others also benefit. Other classes of services commonly 
associated with external c jnimies include education, health care, and de- 
fense. When external economies exist, it is likely that goods and services 
will be produced in less than the optimal quantities. Government action, 
whether in terms of regulation, subsidization, or production, may be used 

to approach a more optimal allocation of resources. 

2. When "external diseconomies," or "external costs," exist; i.e., 
when the costs of resources expended to provide a given good or service are 
less for the individual producer (or provider) than for society. Classical 
examples of external costs include those of air and water pollution, where 
the costs to the manufacturers typically exclude costs of pollution abate- 
ment or control, while society must absorb these costs either in the form 
of cleaning up the environment or in the form of health hazards and re- 
duced levels of personal utility. Where external costs exist, overpro- 
duction of goods or services is likely to result. Government intervention, 
in the form of regulation, taxation, or other means, is therefore jus- 
tified . 



3. When the nature of operation in the given industry dictates, 
for technical reasons, that a monopoly should be established; for example, 
it would be a sheer waste to establish duplicate postal, rail, telephone, 
or electric systems. Regulation of such public utilities, to avoid the 



* ^This section draws heavily on Heller (1957), and Musgrave (1959), 
Chapter i. 
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?h 0 e1nU 1 cd 1 St a tLr° nOPOliStiC eXploltaC1 ° n - has the typical solution in 

4. In some cases, government involvement in production or distri- 
bution of services is justified, where the nature of the services makes the 
government a more efficient producer. For example, whereas private pro- 
duction and distribution of highways is possible , an elaborate pricing mech- 
to 1 sori°f ld k® necessar y to make the operation profitable. Since the^ost 

eff icient^utili rat^ 8 ° ne m ° re individual use the highly 1= practically zero, 
efficient utilization requires that the price be set at zero. To attain 

chare ^ *°£.° optimal all °cation of resources, government would have to take 
Al 6 ? lg , W ^ y construction, and provide highway services free of charge 

(e r’ solce^x 1 ^b- 50 ^ that n0 priVate ™*ertaking of certain projects 
le.g., space explorations or development of atomic energy) is possible gov- 
ernment involvement is justified. possinie, gov 

• , . .?• In the cag e of a pure "public good"— that is, when a given good 

rs jointly consumed by all citizens, and where there is no practical way to 

t :iTr nS - erJ ° ying thiS P art tcular good or service (such as 

na.ional defense;— government must step in and provide the good or service. 

6. In some cases, the free market allocation of goods or services 
appears unsatisractorv. Society may desire more of a givfn good or sluice 

esoerlan loCated by the free marke,: mechanism because it considers a good 

and rtisahl’ a er 7 10US ' E / amples are education; care of the aged, infirm, 
and disabled; and veterans' benefits. 



Societ y ma >’ be dissatisfied with the distribution of income md 
wealth. Government action is then called for to effect changes in the dis- 

win U be°reduce^° me ^ ^ l6VelS ° f P ° Verty ^ ine( l ualit y of income 

The federal poverty programs reflect both allocative considerations 

and Ve *° alS ' * n the abboca tive category, elimination of slums 

of these nreiJ ! ** * ^ °" ly direCt sa ti ^faction to the inhabitants 

f these areas but also external benefits to those who travel through or are 

engaged in commerce :n or near the area. Further, manpower programs mav re- 
duce crime and hence police costs. Moreover, the additional'manpower which 
such programs are designed to create may have favorable impact on labor 
max e conditions, and thus on area income and growth. Finally, enhancing 
earning power of the poor is a primary goal of income distribution 

C ^ ea j’ therefore , that government involvement in manpower 
training of the hard-core unemployed may be justified on several grounds. 



Resource Allocation 



scarce, 
provide 
uses to 



Underling all economic systems is the fact that resources are 
he job of the economist is Lo suggest ways and means that would 
the best possible allocation of scarce resources among competing 
achieve maximum 'social welfare." It has already been shown that 
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resources for governmental use should be so allocated only if one (or more) 
of the above categories is satisfied. Moreover, since the institutional 
framework in the United States is such that the resources at the disposal 
of government are virtually fixed (by virtue of the tax system and the dis- 
inclination on the part of Congress to resort to substantial budget def- 
icits) there is a serious problem of allocating the available resources 
among the various areas to which government is expected to contribute. In 
essence two broad questions may be asked: (1) What share of the budget 

snould be allocated to each governmental department or agency (2) Given 
the resources available to each department, how should these be allocated 
to each program within the department? 

The CEP is in one sense an attempt to allocate public funds on a 
program basis rather than in the conventional by-department manner. When 
allocation is made on a program-by-program basis more funds may be channeled 
into projects that are expected to provide high returns (over costs, of 
course). Yet the CEP seems to have received a high priority by the Johnson 
administration not just because of the expected net returns but also because 
of the pernicious circumstances that have precipitated the turmoil in the 
urban slums of the nation* 

In any event, the problem of resource allocation should seriously 
be considered at each level of government activity. For example, as soon 
as the target area of the CEP or the Model Cities program has been defineu, 
all other areas outside this target area are excluded. But many other areas 
need some federal support— for example, to rebuild the slums and re rain 
the labor force or to prevent th possibilities of those areas ^coming 
slums and the labor force being undertrained and undereducated. Therefo e, 
part or all of the benefits— if any— of the public effort in the slums will 
c -tainly be offset by the costs of not using these funds elsewhere Sim- 
ilarly, when more slots under the Manpower Development and Training Act 
(MDTA) programs are given to the severely disadvantaged, there 1S 
room for training individuals who are not nard-c.ore unemployed. Yet ther 
are many nersons who could not receive training from the private sector, 
despite the fact that they are not included in the disadvantaged group- 
er would not receive as much training if left to the mercy of the private 
training programs— so that there is a strong possi -nity that training 
the disadvantaged may render a net ec onomic loss to society. 

Given that society desires to alleviate poverty, a number of op- 
tions are open to government in order to achieve the stated goal. T ^ e - 
choice of retraining and manpower development programs reflects the belief 
that people should be self-supporting, if mentally and physically capable, 
so that federal funds are spent only toward promoting equal opportunity 
or similar slogans that imply limited reliance upon society by the in- 
dividual receiving help. However, it is quite likely that for some in- 
dividuals training and manpower programs are useless; for others, the 
result mav be ambiguous. In any event, it is clear that a ce/tain degree 
of substitutability exists between the provision of cash income to the 
poor and the provision of manpower services. The principle of optimal 
resource allocation demands that both alternatives be examined with regard 
to the net benefits that may ensue. 
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MEASURES TO COMBAT POVERTY 



„ Povert y could, of course, be eliminated by providing a "guaranteed 
income of x dollars per family (x varying with family size and other con- 
siderations), so that by definition there would be no more poverty. In 
this case there would be no need to know what causes poverty — so long as 
the population was prepared to pay the suns necessary to completely elimi- 
nate poverty. However, there is a great deal of reluctance by taxpayers 
to support everyone whose income falls below a certain level for whatever 
reasons and for long durations of time. In addition, while defined poverty 
could be eliminated, some problems could not be solved by income redistrib- 
ution. For example some of the unfavorable externalities mentioned above 
may not necessarily disappear with the elimination of poverty. Also, aside 
from the existing waste of human resources, a guaranteed income formula mav 
encourage some individuals who heretofore were self-supporting to become ' 
public charges. This seems particularly plausible for those who are at the 
margm of poverty and who do not possess any inclination toward work other 
than for obtaining cash income. Lampman (1965) rejects the guaranteed in- 
come formula for this reason. lie suggests instead a "negative income tax" 
approach which would maintain incentive. 



In traditional economic thought individuals are expected to possess 
some preference ordering for income and leisure. That is, at any point 
in time, every person will have an explicit or implicit rate of substitution 
between a small increase in income and an alternative increase in leisure 
(where leisure per day equals 24 minus total hours of work per day). There- 
fore, if more leisure is a lways preferable to less, and if no sacrifice in 
income is anticipated, an individual whose income is on the threshold of 
poverty is very likely to xi/ork fewer hours (if any) once a guaranteed in- 
come scheme becomes available to anyone regardless of circumstances. Note 
lowever, tnat such an assertion depends on the type of income maintenance 
program that becomes available as well as on the inherent inclinations of 
individuals in our society for or against work. Some recent evidence in- 
dicates that a higher level of payments under the General Assistance Pay- 
ments (GAP) program results in very little or no increase in the number of 
welfare recipients. According to Kasper (1968), ". . . workers arrive on 
the welfare rolls after a long journey which entails unemployment, the 
exhaustion of unemployment insurance, and the withdrawal of possibilities 
of further private charity." Kasper concludes, therefore, "that few 
workers, are receiving GAP because they prefer this kind of welfare 
assistance, to earning a living" (p. 88). 

There are still some who believe that changes in the level of 
assistance would have disincentives on work (Brehem and Saving, 1964 and 
1967, Stein and Albin, 1967). But their main argument is weakly, if at 
all, supported by state-by-state data on the level of GAP. Surely, much 
of the variation between states can be (and is) explained in terms of 
environmental, legal, and institutional characteristics. But perhaps a 
more important consideration should be given to some types of subgroups 
in society that may have significant] y different attitudes toward work. 

For such groups the disincentive effects of an income-maintenance program 
may be quite substantial. While there is only fragmentary evidence on this 
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score, a study by Patten and Clark (1968) indicates that for the Negro hard 
core unemployed in Detroit jobs are wanted only 

to the extent that sufficient money is obtained by having 
jobs. . . . Jobs could be dispensed with if there were 
sources which could provide sufficient money (such as 
"guaranteed income" perhaps) and allow the respondents to 
use it as they wish. The attitude toward work for these 
people is pragmatic; work is a means to wages. Work for 
other reasons tends to be of lesser value. They have no 
reason to expect intrinsic joy in work and little of the 
Puritan Ethic we hear so much about in studies of white 
middle class Americans. [p. 44] 



Another empirical study fairly well summarizes the expected effects 
on v/erk incentives of an income-maintenance program: "Although the average 

change in work effort over the entire population is likely to be small, cer 
tain low-income workers may show substantial changes in hours worked. The 
change will be mo?.’t pronounced for workers in the lowest income brackets, 
partly because these persons have low wage rates and partly because they 
come from .Large families" (Leuthold, 1968, p. 323). 



Given the apparent reluctance to provide comprehensive and effective 
income-maintenance programs, and the fact that even a guaranteed income 
scheme cannot solve all of the complex facets of poverty— at least in the 
long run— other anti-poverty programs must therefore be established that, 
will (1) be supported by the electorate and (2) achi-ve the goals ot re- 
ducing poverty' and thereby eliminating as many of the externalities as 
is feasible, under the constraint of limited resources. 



The Structural and Ag gregate Demand H ypothese s 



Economists have long been engaged in a controversy on the causes 
of unemployment . One school of thought maintained that unemployment is 
mainly a question of supply; that is, if the necessary skills ana training 
were provided to all members of the labor force there would be no unemploy- 
ment, except for a small rate due to job turnover ("frictional unemployment) 
The general "cause" of unemployment, in this extreme view, is the effect ot 
automation. And while most would agree :hat automation creates as many 
jobs as it destroys, its effects are still considered by many to be one 
of the most important causes of unemployment and poverty. 



Consequently, the economy tends to create a frozen, un 
usable industrial reserve army with no palpable relation to 
the affluent, functioning segment of the society. One may 
estimate the hard-core unemployment attributable to such 
structural change, that is, stemming from alterations in 
production functions or capital— labor coefficients, or 
whatever it is the theoretical economist wishes to call 
thorn — changes that are inherent in technology at approx- 
imately 1.3 million persons. But this is merely the 
visible portion of technology's toll. To these souls 
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one muse add, ns does Leon Koyserling, a million or more 
workers who have dropped out of the labor force because 
they cot tired of looking for jobs and are therefore not 
counted in the official census, and a million in full- 
time equivalents for those working part-time. [Seligman, 

1966, p. 9] ' 

At the other extreme are those maintaining that unemplovment and 
poverty result from the lack of aggregate demand which would create 
sufficient jobs for everyone, regardless of level of training. The. argu- 
ment is quite straightforward: with a sufficiently tight labor market 

employers will tend to relax their hiring standards, disregard noneconomic 
attributes of the workers (such as age, sex, race), and will pay a "living 
wage to every employee. 6 

But most students of poverty and unemplovment are agreed that 
neither one nor the other hypothesis can by itself explain the phenomenon 
of unemployment. Rather, a combination of both hypotheses is a more plaus- 
ible explanation. It becomes a basically empirical question as to which 
hypothesis is more important at any given time in any particular place. 
Further, it can be illuminating to attempt to estimate the possible decline 
in poverty that will ensue when national income increases by x percent. 

There is some evidence on this question (Gallaway, 1965, 1967; Aaron, 1967). 
Assuming that the CEA definition of poverty is acceptable, ana assuming 
that the rate cf growth of GaP during the period 1957 to 1980 is expected 
to equal that experienced during the period 19^7 to 1956, while the un- 
employment rate remains at 4 percent, Gallaway estimated that by 1970 the 
rate of poverty would be 12.6 percent and in 1980 jusc 6.4 percent— com- 
pared with the actual rate of 17.6 percent in 1964. 

Aaron (1967) pointed out, however, that the measure of poverty 
use by Gallaway is far from adequate. He also demonstrated that Gallawav's 
estimates are very sensitive to the form of the equation used for estimation 
(semi logs versus double logs). Aaron's study corroborates the estimates 
given by the CEA— showing a poverty rate of about 10 percent in 1980 (see 
assumptions above)— not 6.4, as estimated by Gallawav. In addition, Aaron 
shows that while the overall rate of poverty is likely to decline as the 
economy grows, the decrease in the incidence of poverty will be substantially 
ess for specific segments of the population than :or the nation as a whole. 
This lends some support to the "backwash thesis," i.e., the assertion "that 

some disadvantaged groups benefit to a smaller extent from growth than does 
the remainder of society" (p. 1231). 



Some other interesting hypotheses are related to this discussion, 
or example , as aggregate demand increases, would unemployment actually dc— 
crease or would there be an increase in the labor force (as some individuals 
who were not previously in the labor force join in the search for jobs when 
they see a tighter labor market) so that there might be an offsetting ten- 
dency to reduced unemployment? This is t . "Discouraged Workers Hypothesis" 
(Barth, 1968). Another, the "Additional Workers Hypothesis," asserts 
. . . that rising levels of unemployment bring additional or secondary 
woi vers I >ari pass u. into the labor market. As unemployment rates contract 
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these additional workers will leave the labor force” (Barth, p. 375). 
Once again, there are some fragmentary bits of evidence to substantiate 
these hypotheses, but as yet no conclusive evidence for or against either 

can be found. 

In view of the preceding comments it appears that attempts by 
the government to reduce the rate of unemployment by promoting aggressive 
fiscal and monetary policies may not succeed. But even if these policies 
cannot reduce the absolute size of the unemployment rate, they may yet 
reduce poverty substantially. At the same time, aggressi., aggregate de- 
mand policy cannot solve the problem of poverty in its entirety because 
some groups are less likely than others to benefit from the fruits of 
economic growth. Further, there are always those individuals who cannot 
hold jobs because of mental or physical deficiencies (some of which may be 
correctable). Finally, even a tight labor market cannot guarantee the 
quick absorption of the entire labor force into above-poverty level paying 
jobs, so that the nation is still confronted with (at least) a short-run 

problem of poverty. 

Even supposing that poverty is primarily a question of insufficient 
aggregate demand, there are numerous political, economic, and other con- 
straints that prevent the pursuance of sufficiently aggressive fiscal an 
monetary policies. Moreover, even if such aggressive policies as are 
needed on the national level are followed, there is no guarantee that the 
same will be true for each locality. If it is agreed that labor mobility 
is not perfect (i.e., many persons are reluctant to change, their places of 
residence despite the fact that better jobs are available elsewhere), 
pockets of unemployment and poverty are likely to occur. An t e reme y 
to such bottlenecks is to be found in an entirely different program o 

action. 



There is another serious deficiency in the aggregate demand ap- 
proach. While it may be sound on economic terms it ignores what is termed 
"social iniustice”— an awareness in modern society of the plight of the 
poor, and in particular of the nor.white poor. Then the goal^ becomes not 
just full employment, or the provision of a "minimum decency income to 
all Americans, but also the alteration of existing employment patterns 
by promoting as many of the poor as possible from low-paying menial jobs 
to skilled, semiskilled, and even professional and managerial positions. 
This type of goal calls for an entirely different approach. 



Short-run versus Long-run Remedies 



Providing the poor with cash income to lift them above the poverty 
level (however defined) may serve to satisfy the collective conscience 



^Barth presents some evidence on both hypotheses and compares the 
results with earlier evidence from Strand and Dernburg (196 
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of society and, perhaps, the recipients of the grant. As stated above, this 
may be the only solution for some segments of the poverty-stricken popula- 
tion. But for others this type of relief may not be optimal in the long 
run. For it may well be that if additional sums were to be spent for the 
purpose of training or retraining the individuals under consideration, some 
or all of them might, in time, become self-sufficient. The costs to society 
of such training programs can clearly be delineated. And while the total 
benefits cannot be directly estimated (due, in particular, to "intangible" 
benefits exemplified by increased optimism, improved family environment, 
etc.), some benefits can. For example, it is possible to estimate the 
amount that would have been spent on transfer payments in the future had 
these individuals not become self-sufficient (or even partially so). Fur- 
ther, if the newly trained person becomes a taxpayer, the future flows of 
tax money represent a "payment" on the investment made earlier. In sum, it 
would be possible to compare the visible costs with estimated benefits 
(using some cost-benefit criterion). Such an analysis is likely to shed 
some light on the comparative worth of different programs (Mangum, 1967). 

Moreover, even some manpower programs that ostensibly appear to 
be of a long-run nature really represent nothing but a short-run outlook. 

In most cases the emphasis is on jobs ; once an individual is job ready, 
the training should stop. While the importance of job experience and the 
social and psychological outcomes of employment are not in question, it 
may be that the major reason for such an emphasis lies in short-run econ- 
omy. That is, since funds are limited, the pattern is to prepare an 
individual j.or a specific job — regardless of his lcng-run qualifications — 
in order to make the training slot available to someone else who is not 
job ready. Thus agencies may be spending huge sums to train many in- 
dividuals for existing work patterns and existing job specifications in 
limited occupations. An alternative approach could be to train fewer per- 
sons, but provide them with solid backgrounds that are likely to provide 
a "hedge" for future technological changes and shifting jobs and occupa- 
tions. In sum, there is a short-run option of resorting to income 
t ansfers only; a short-run option of training relatively many persons 
for immediate job openings in relatively inferior occupations; and a 
long-run option in which, although fewer persons would be trained, 
the training would be so intensive as to reduce the likelihood that such 
persons would ever again become, public charges. 



Mi nimum Wage 



Many students of poverty have suggested that imposing minimum wages 
in all sectors of the economy may be an important anti-poverty measure. 

Most economists would argue, however, that such a measure might be a serious 
deteirent to private industry in hiring unskilled labor. As Machlup (1965) 
points out, a minimum wage law may actually work against the poor: "The 

minimum-wage constraint is an example of restraining of competition, since, 
in reducing the employability of low-grade workers, it shelters non-poor 
workers against competition from poor workers" (p. 456). Harbison (1965) 
suggests that this problem may be solved by "paying a wage subs idy to 
employers who agree to employ at the minimum wage the breadwinner of poor 
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families for wor* which otherwise would not be performed" (p. 205). Machlup, 
however, objects to the subsidy measure: "Subsidies wc ild lead to ineffi- 

cient uses of labor; moreover, where, families include s. veral wage ea ners, 
such subsidies might accrue to non-poor families. Hence we conclude: in- 

come supplement to the poor-yes; subsidies to their employers--^ 

(Machlup, 1965, p. 457). Similarly, Machlup argues that the abolition of 
other restrictive practices such as trade-union minimum wages and conven- 
tional minimum wages" which are set voluntarily by ” lU 

to efficiency and reduce poverty. Kaufman ana Foran (1968), however, vhi 
concecding that minimum wages have adverse employment effects, cone u 0 
that ". • • there is no strong evidence that this unemployment is unequally 

distributed toward the 'disadvantaged' groups in society (p. 216j. ey 
further state that minimum wages do raise the wages of workers ann may en 
to create a more, equal distribution of personal income. 



Preventing Future Poverty 



It is one thing to remedy the poverty which already exists; it is 
another to prevent the occurrence of poverty in the future. Generally 
speaking, education is the most important weapon in our arsenal in this 
category: But others may also bo utilized: family planning; better health 

for the young to avoid complications in later years (involves better nu- 
trition ^ prenatal and postnatal care, etc); measures to prevent dropous 
from school (work-study programs, cash assistance changing tnecurri . 



ironi sc noox r 5 , ^ 

to make it. more relevant to the poor); urban renewal and slum clearance, 

q . • 1 . — niiob m r\ n cnroC U1 I I 

and so on 



ana su un. Once again, it seems that investment in such measures will 
result in substantial net benefits to society. At the same time pro 
viding the adult population with adequate means of support, with training 
and basic education, would have great Impact on future generations. 



Other Measures 



Before closing this section, a number of other suggestions that 
have been made regarding how to reduce the incidence of poverty siou 
be discussed. One was made by Marion Folsom (1965), who maintained 
chat immovin the existing transfer payments system might do much o 
alleviate poverty. For example, since unemployment insurance applies 
only to establishments that employ four or more workers, an appreciable 
number of poor persons (many of whom find employment in small 
ments) are excluded from such benefits. Further, the level of Benefits 
under this category is t„o low to prevent poverty. Similarly, old age 
insurance falls behind the general rise in wage levels, thus creating 
relative poverty among the old. Other suggestions re ate to e or 



^Some additional details are given by Machlup (1965). 
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hospital planning to improve health; extension of the vocational rehabili- 
tation program, which is believed to be exceptionally successful; and in- 
creased utilization of social workers, who, some believe, could do much to 
solve the poverty dilemma. 

Other authors tend to regard the present welfare system as obsolete. 
Some would even argue that our existing manpower programs are not designed 
to serve the purposes for which they are intended. In particular, the fact 
that the poor are treated as "clients" reflects the. attitude that no new 
institutional arrangements should be implemented, but rather that we attempt 
to fit the poor into existing frameworks . Some social scientists claim that 
it is not possible to eliminate poverty in America without 1 evolutionizing 
our social processes and institutions. Retraining of the hard-core poor, 
they argue, should involve the poor in the entire process. If the goal is 
to develop self-sufficiency, how can the poor be expected to care about 
the future if they are given no voice in deciding what their own shall be 
(Rieswan, 1965; Jacobs, 1965)? Pearl (1967) suggests that providing more 
servi to the poor mav only add to the problem. The solution, he argues, 
may he in getting more service from the poor. He. believes that the only 
possible way out is bv involving youth in the daily processes of 1 ixe, 
"creating a function" for the poor and youth in society. This spells social 
change, including significant change in existing institutions, which — like 
any other attacks on the status quo — invites strong opposition from those 
who believe that their own welfare is likely to be thereby threatened. 

In any event, it is the opinion of many who have studied poverty 
that the programs that have resulted from the passage of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act, the Manpower Development and Training Act, and similar legislation 
will,’ in general, pay off and that they do follow a "correct" course. Man gum • 
(1967), for example, contends that the returns from helping the disadvantaged 
exceed the returns that might have been realized had we shifted cur manpower 
programs to the nonpoor. 

Doth facilitating the employment of the unemployed and 
upgrading the qual '*'v of ^he labor force are justifiable 
social goals. . . . [However,] MDTA dollars are limited. 

Training the disadvantaged upgrades the. labor force, but the 
opposite is not necessarily true. Given the limited budgets 
available and the human and social costs and benefits in- 
volved, the goal of enabling the disadvantaged to share, in 
the progress and prosperity of the economy would seem to 
merit priority. [p. 73] 

At the same time, until the inception of the CEP, these manpower programs 
were poorlv, if at all, coordinated. The CEP is an attempt to avoid dupli- 
cation, concentrating as many resources as possible in combating poverty 
among the hard-core unemployed. 



"Sian gum (1968) asserts that the vocational rehabilitation program 
places more disadvantaged persons in competitive employment than MDTA or any 
of the EOA programs and at lower average costs. 
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RATIONALE OF THE CEP 



The attack on poverty through the CEP and its component programs 
explicitly or implicitly assumes a particular philosophy regar mg \c 
causes of and remedies for poverty. Further, the types of priorities es 
tablished , the eligibility requirements, and the choice of target areas 
reflect the belief that a particular segment of the population requires 
federal assistance more than the rest of the community. 

Assumption JL : Poverty is primarily due to ' structura l problems . 

Although there are some provisions in the CEP plan for job develop ^ 
ment by enlisting the support of private and public employers and employers 
representatives, especially through the National Alliance of Businessmen, 
by conducting libor market surveys to find the extent of job vacancies 
in various occupations; and by whatever other means now at the disposal 
of the local employment offices, still the major emphasis is on job or- 
ientation and training; preparing the clients for employment by teaching 
them how to act in job interviews, encouraging them to be better groom , 
etc. (the orientation phase); providing counseling and basic education, 
and, ultimately, attempting to place them in private or pu ic jo s * 
seems clear that it is assumed the fault lies with the individual. ^ The 
reason that he is one of the hard-core unemployed rests with the lack 
skills, education, and the "right" orientation. 

As Martin Rein (1967) points out: 

. . . many of these retraining programs are based on what 

might be described as the theory of the poverty cycle. e 
theory is familiar to all. Bad family life creates a poor 
context in which to try to motivate children to use educa- 
tion; consequently children of the poor do badly m school. 

School failures lead to limited jobs with inadequate pay, 
high unemployment , and vulnerability to occupational ob- 
solesence. . . . This theory directs attention to the 

importance of personal inadequacy. Early .intervention 
with programs of education and youth training, com ine 
with programs to strengthen family life, becomes the 
strategy to reverse the cycle. [p. 46] 

However , according to Rein, such policies ignore the "critically important 
task of creating more jobs," and so disregard the need for social ref 
the recognition that it is society that is to blame rather than too _ 
dividuals who are poor. 

Assumption 2: CEP will increase employment and_ reduc e pove r t y. 



ERIC 



This is a rather basic assumption of the CEP as well as of the en 
tire poverty program. It is assumed that enough jobs are available to 
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absorb additional workers in certain occupations for which the poor are to 
be trained. This, however, requires (1) that such jobs will actually be 
opened to the CEP clientele, and (2) that the poor will not replace other 
workers who are in the labor force now or would have otherwise entered the 
labor force. To illustrate, suppose that in a particular locality there is 
a vocational school training auto mechanics. Also, a CEP program has been 
established in the urban slum of that city, and one of the training programs 
concentrates on auto mechanics. Thus, with a given number of vacancies in 
this area, the newly trained mechanics of the vocational school will face 
competition from the CEP trainees. If the quality of the mechanics from 
both programs is approximately equal, it is clear that unless there are 
sufficient slots for mechanics in the city or that such jobs are available 
elsewhere and that some will thus migrate to the jobs, the CEP will not 
have served the community. For if only the vocational students could get 
jobs, no employment for the CEP trainees would be secured. And, if some 
of the CEP trainees did obtain jobs — leaving equally qualified vocational 
graduates unemployed — poverty and unemployment would merely have been 
shifted from one group to another with no net gain to society (it can 
easily be shown that a net loss might result). To sum up, the assumption 
that the CEP will reduce unemployment and hence poverty may or may not be 
satisfied — even if the training program as a whole is a total success 
(which, of course, it may not be) — depends^on the existence of ample job 
opportunities, on the access to such jobs, and on whether the CEP trainees 
will replace present or potential workers. 



Assumption 3^: Individuals desire work ( or at least ought to work ) . 

This is also an important assumption that the "war on poverty" (and 
the CEP) implies. For the most part it is believed that individuals do 
want to work if the right job can be found. And if not that, at least it 
is believed that so long as they are capable of doing some work they ought 
to seek employment so as to become self-sufficient. This assumption is 
clearly visible in the directives of the CEP involving, first, a plan for 
training those who voluntarily attempt to join the program, and, second, a 
comprehensive attempt to recruit to the CEP many of the hard-core poor who 
would not normally volunteer. In this context it may be mentioned that all 
of those on welfare are required to register with the local employment offices 
and to seek employment, at least nominally. Similarly, recipients are also 
liable to be directed to the CEP for employability services. All of this 
points to the thesis that either people want jobs, so they ought to be 
trained for such jobs, or that they ought to seek jobs — and society will 
pressure them somehow to obtain training and at least try to make them 
self-sufficient . 

The dangers involved when an individual is forced to seek work 
against his own will are rather obvious. But, once again, whether or not 



^The question of adequate transportation to areas in which the 
better jobs are located is a serious matter. A report on the Washington 
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people agree with the philosophy it is clear that the CEP operates with a 
given set of mores and norms. It is an empirical question as to whether 
the poor have the same or similar social values and norms as middle-class 
Americans. ^ If the poor do indeed have a different set of attitudes, the 
bitterness and discontent perpetrated by this inappropriate approach 
may work in the opposite direction altogether. 



Assum pt ion A_: 



The priority i_s _to concentrate on the " disadvantaged . " 



Not all of the training programs were initially designed to com- 
bat the poverty of the hard-core disadvantaged group. In fact, training 
under the Area Redevelopment Act and the MDTA tended to favor the better- 
qualified applicants. A "creaming" process ensured the selection of the 
least disadvantaged primarily because the chances for success with a 
relatively elite group were much greater. It was only after the passage, 
of the Economic Opportunity Act — the core of the "war on poverty" — that 
a shift in priorities took place. 

The recent concentration on the disadvantaged in urban slums — 
mostlv Negroes — has been justified on several counts. First, it was 
asserted that unemployed persons not considered to be disadvantaged could 
obtain the necessary training from the private sector of the economy if 
they really desired such training. (This, of course, neglects the fact 
that unions control many of the training slots in industry so that a non- 
union, nondisadvantaged but unemployed person may not succeed in his quest 
for institutional or on-the-job training.) Second, as Mangum has pointed 
out (see earlier discussion) , training the disadvantaged is likely to both 
upgrade the labor force and train and employ the hard-core unemployed. 
Third, political unrest, riots in the major metropolitan slums, and the 
continuous pressure by civil rights organizations and "black militants" 
all called for some action by government. The particular course of action 
by the Johnson administration was to establish the CEP and other similar 
programs. Perhaps it is worthwhile noting that such programs actually 
attempt to solve some of the unfavorable externalities discussed above, 
whereas training the not-so-disadvantaged is likely to reduce such ex- 
ternalities by a much smaller margin. There may be other reasons for 
the shift toward the economically and socially disadvantaged, but the 
above-mentioned aspects seem to include the majority of the most commonly 
stated reasons. 



CEP indicates that one of the major problems is the lack of transportation 
from the center city of Washington to the more lucrative jobs in suburban 
Maryland or Virginia. A similar observation of Chicago’s unemployment 
among the poor was made by Rain (1968). 

^See the earlier comments on the subject of work incentives and 
the attitudes of the poor toward work. 
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Assumption 5: There is a nee d to coord inat e the various manpower programs 

. 7ntTo~ an integrated system of manpower and human resourc e 

development. 



As is well known, various approaches composed of many and diverse 
programs have been instituted to combat poverty. bach program lias a dis 
cinct administrative framework, and the final jurisdiction does not lie 
within a Cabinet department but is, rather, spread among several depart- 
ments (Labor, Commerce, Housing and Urban Development, Health, Education 
and Welfare! , the Office of Economic Opportunity, and other agencies. The 
complexity of programs, jurisdictions, administrative frameworks, ond lines 
of communication create different sets of priorities (often conflicting), 
gross duplication, and competition between agencies for clients, staff, and 
resources. Further, if each program establishes its own goals, these must 
be rather limited by virtue, of the cost constraint. The likely outcome of 
such an uncoordinated system of programs is that very limited services and 
support will be given to many different groups of people. Such programs 
involve many individuals, but any one cannot give them the type and ex- 
tent of services they need if they are to have any chance of success. Fur- 
ther, if by coordinating all of the programs sufficient sums can be saved 
(e.g. , by avoiding duplication, sharing staff) it is possible that more 
services could be provided to the same number of clients. As the CEP has 
developed, howevever , the planners seen to have decided to increase ser- 
vices to a more compact group. This is evident from the eligibility re- 
quirements of the CEP and the choice of relatively small target areas. For 
example, one directive states that "target areas must be small enough to 
insure that the concentration of effort provides visible evidence that 
significant numbers of severely disadvantaged persons have gained employ- 
ment" ( Guidelines for Develo p ment , 1968). Also, directives have been 
issued to all o~ the agencies to increase as much as possible the enroll- 
ment of persons who meet the official definitions of disadvantaged. 

The CEP is thus an attempt to provide a new organizational frame- 
work to old programs but with a new emphasis on helping the poor and the 
disadvantaged. The organizational framework and plan of action follow the 
assumptions presented above (at least on paper). The suggested Participant 
Flo Chart" is given in Figure 2-1 to illustrate the general principles dis- 
cussed in this chapter.® 

The success or failure of the CEP will depend t0 a great extent on 
how correct the assumptions enumerated above are in each locality where 

the CEP is introduced. Other factors must also be considered, such as the 
degree of cooperation by local, state, and federal organizations (public 
and private); the skill of the CEP staff; the amount of funds available per 
client; and the availability of alternative programs and of supporting 
community services and other federal and state programs. 



®The chart is reproduced from Guidelines for Development , Depart- 
ment of Labor (1968). 
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Figure 2-1. CEP Flow Chart 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



This chapter attempted to provide a concise analysis of the charac- 
teristics and causes of poverty, the rationale for the remedies and for 
governmental involvement in poverty programs, and the relation of the above 
to the CLP. Various definitions of poverty were presented, and the psy- 
chological, economic, and social characteristics of the poor were described 
as available literature presents them. It was observed that different 
policies would follow from different definitions of poverty. 

Once poverty is defined and analyzed, programs to reduce it must 
hinge upon our ability to specify the root causes of poverty. Therefore, 
the measures to reduce poverty depend on what the main causes are con- 
sidered to be. In that light, the assumptions inherent in the CEP were 
explicitly analyzed. To repeat, even if the CEP chooses the most skillful 
staff and provides excellent training, counseling, and orientation for its 
clientele, the program will not succeed unless the assumptions upon which 
it appears to be based are reasonably accurate. 

As the CEP matures — and as more detail and data become available — 
it may be possible to ascertain whether the five assumptions prove to be 
generally accurate. The remainder of the report concerning the study of 
the Columbus, Ohio, CEP attempts to shed additional light on this very 
important question. 



Chapter 3 



ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COLUMBUS METROPOLITAN AREA 



In the preceding chapter it was asserted that a successful program 
ions^are b^uf fi^ienf 

s not likely to result in the replacement of non-CEP individuals . Th 
•s not iiKey individuals ror new skills but 

n^Tor function ot the itr is not lu • c * a tui* c 

a tar to channel them to jobs for which they are *“ 

not to deny that training is given to some CEP enrollees. Wlu.. is oe 
'ng mo asited is that the great majority of the enroUees receive iittle 

skill training, and attempts are made to place them in jobs as ooon 
placement is deemed feasible. 

„« ‘us.ats £"<:“£ n:: L 

0? tJTtoSSSlSoi -Sir. its population, and 
in at toting to assess the effects of the CEP program in Columbus. 



THE COLUMBUS LABOR MARKET 



»“ city of ^^^as^ilhe^^ St^ ^tr^man;:- 
is tical^Area? c^rifing this SMSA are Franklin (the central 

?xpansion. 

The population of Columbus has been increasing rapidly. 
i960 the total population of the city ™ aUntic, iith'a 

The growth of compared to the I960 figure of ai out 683,000. 

Both the°city and the SMSA have experienced net in-migration during the past 
sevorai decade” and present indications point to a similar trenu in the 

foreseeable future. 
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Employment and earnings have both increased substantially since 1950. 
With new businesses being established regularly, the demand for labor has 
kept pace with increased labor supply. In addition, there is sufficient di~ 
versification of business and commerce to support a highly diversified labor 
supply. The Columbus SMSA includes not only a host of small and large indus- 
trial firms, but also the state offices of Ohio, Ohio State University, and 
the services, retail and wholesale trade, transportation, and other establish 
ments typically found in large industrial areas which employ a .large number 
of individuals of differing skill levels. 

The potential growth of Columbus and the surrounding area is also ev- 
idenced by the development of an international airport, and its proximity to 
rich coal mines, which supply the area with both necessary raw material for 
industry and a source of energy. Without elaborating further at this point, 
it can be said without reservation that the Columbus area is a promising 
ground for industrial and commercial growth. It appears that such a large 
labor market area, with its diversification, could easily absorb additional 
workers without seriously affecting job-seekers who are not enrolled in the 
CEP. The remainder of this section will concentrate on specific characteris- 
tics of the market, namely, employment, earnings, population, and other rele- 
vant data. 



Employment: and Earnings 



Some background information on past employment trends in the Coiumbus 
area is presented in Table 3-1. The largest categories of employment have 
been in the manufacturing industries and wholesale and retail trades. Further, 
the percentage distribution of employment by type of industry has not changed 
markedly since 1950. As mentioned above, the contribution of government in 
the form of labor depiand has been quite substantial, owing in large measure to 
employment opportunities open to individuals in the state offices which are lo- 
cated in the city of Columbus. 

Although the above information (on past trends) is informative, of main 
interest to this report are conditions in the labor market at the time the study 
was conducted. That is, since the CEP attempted to place a number of persons in 
the labor market at that time, the success of such placements depended on the 
strength of the labor market then and its potential in the future. The CEP en- 
rollees would likely be the first group to be laid off should conditions in the 
labor market worsen; hence the success of the CEP hinged largely upon the future 
trend of supply and demand in the labor market. Because the future could not be 
forecast with certainty, attention must be focused on the conditions which existed. 
Table 3-2 provides data on the trend of employment in the Columbus area during the 
period immediately prior to and during the study. 

Total employment increased at an average annual race of over 4 percent 
with as high an increase as 6.7 percent in January 1969 relative to the level of 
employment a year earlier. Month— to— month variations are also reported. In gen- 
eral there was a consistent increase in employment, seasonal fluctuations (as 
well as those due to labor disputes) notwithstanding. (An increase of one— half 
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Table 3-1 



Distribution of Employment in Franklin County 





Census 


Percent a 


ic Distribution 


Ltnp J-oymenu 
Category 


1950 


1960 


1967 


1950 


1960 


1967 










7. 


% 


% 


Total for County 


202,675 


256,684 


304,747 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Government (City, 
Co. , State, Fed. ) 


22,266 


35,869 


34,505 


11.0 


14.0 


11.3 


Manufacturing 


52,743 


70,162 


/4,556 


26.0 


27.3 


24.5 


Wholesale & Retail 
Trade 


43,375 


51,042 


76,719 


21.4 


19.9 


25.2 


Transportation, 

Communications, & 
Public Utilities 


19,428 


18,849 


20,999 


9.6 


7.3 


6.9 


Construction 


11,687 


16,047 


17,362 


5.7 


6.2 


5.7 


Agriculture, Mining, 
& Quarrying 


6,221 


3,489 


3,489 


3.1 


1.4 


1.1 


Finance, Insurance, 
& Real Estate 


10,369 


17,861 


24,437 


5.1 


7.0 


8.0 


Service 


33,818 


43,365 


52,680 


16.7 


16.9 


17.3 


Other 


2,768 




J 


1.4 







Source: Columbus Area Chamber of Commerce, Columbus, Area G^wth Report for 

19 8. 



of 1 percent from one month to the next implies an annual increase of about 
6 percent.) It must be noted, however, that it is not enough for employment 
to P increase at a certain rate. What is needed is an increase in employment 
to match the increase in the supply of labor— due to either natural growth or 

net in-migraticn. 

An individual is considered to be in the labor force if he is either 
employed or seeking gainful employment. The size of the labor force is, 
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Table 3-2 

Nonagri cultural Wage and Salary Employment 
in CoJumbus Metropolitan Area, 1968-1970 



Month 


Employment (in thousands) 


Percentage Change 
of Total Employment 


Manufac- 

turing 


Non -manu- 
facturing 


Total 


From a 
Year Ago 


From Previous 
Month 


September 1968 


87.9 


262.1 


350.0 


3. 7 


.7 


December 


90.3 


272.7 


367.1 


5.2 


1.4 


January 1969 


91.8 


265.8 


357.6 


6.7 


-2.6 


May 


92.0 


276.7 


368.7 


4.5 


1.1 


August 


92.2 


278.6 


370.7 


4.6 


.8 


December 


94.2 


290.5 


384.7 


4.6 


2.3 


January 1970 


93.4 


280.7 


374.2 


4.6 


-2.8 


April 


92.1 


288.9 


381.0 


4.0 


1.0 


August 


91.3 


290.3 


381.6 


2.4 


.6 



Source: Ohio Labor Market Information , a monthly publication of the 

Division of Research and Statistics, Ohio Bureau of Employment 
Services, Columbus, Ohio. 




therefore, the sum of the number of people employed and the number of unem- 
ployed. To be considered "unemployed" cl "involuntarily unemployed," one must 
state that he is actively seeking employment. If this is not the case, the 
unemployed individual may be considered as "voluntarily unemployed, and 
therefore not part of the labor force. The distinction between "voluntary" 
and "involuntary" unemployment is a crucial one, as the analysis of unemploy- 
ment will perforce disregard all those who are considered voluntarily unem- 
ployed. In some cases these individuals are truly outside the labor force, 
having no desire whatsoever to be part of it. On the other hand, this group 
of voluntary persons often includes some who would join the force if and when 
conditions improved to the point where they would have a much better chance 
of obtaining a job. Thui , even if the absolute number of the unemployed does 
not decrease, the composition of this group may, indeed, change. Also, a given 
decline in unemployment may conceal an even greater decline due to this effect 
(see the analysis ol the "discouraged workers hypothesis" in the preceding 
chapter). In any event, the record of unemployment in the Columbus area is an 
indication that the increase in labor demand more than compensated for any 

68 
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increases in labor supply. Whereas in 1966 ^employment rare (defined 

as the number of unemployed as a percentage o the ot “ 

2.7 percent (in the metropolitan area), it declined to -bout 2.2 perce 
in 3967 Selected months are recorded for 1968 through 1970 in ® 1 
Igain disregarding seasonal and other external fluctuations in the unem- 
f rdi-P t-his table indicates that the increase in labor demand 

matched the increase in labor supply, maintaining extremely low rates o 
unemployment. One must remember that the rates reported in Table 3 3 are 
far below the national average of about 3.6 percent (in 1969). Also, . as_ 

mentioned earlier, a constant rate of unemployment may * a ‘° a “* a i£ 

couraged workers hypothesis" so that increased labor demand may actua y 

have exceeded the increase in labor supply. 

As employment has increased over the years so have wages. Such an 
increase may be attributed partially to "inflation, meaning that certain 
increases in wages were necessary to leave purchasing P°«« teast) un- 

changed. However, average weekly earnings rose from about S90 in 195 
mo re 8 than $122 in 1967, Implying that wages increased during the per 
an average annual rate of 4 percent. During the same period, the Consumer 
PricHndex increased by 15.4 percent, or by less than 2 percent per year. 
Consequently, it appears that workers, on the aveiage, enjoyed a 
standard of’ living in 1967 than in 1958. The increase in earnings y in u - 
try, for that period, is given in Table 3-4. 

Additional data on earnings are given in Table 3-5 for selected 
months. The variation in earnings among industrial Sroupsissharpiyds- 
rprnible Typically, workers in construction farea far better than those 
in other’areas. Manufacturing and transportation pay similar “ 3ge ’ 

while workers in the wholesale and retail group appear to earn much lower 
wages thin members of the other three groups. Similarly the growth in ea n- 
ings is larger in the construction industry than in the others. For example, 
the 8 plrcentfge change from August 1969 to August 1970 n gross earning^ 

production workers in construction was 7.* perron comp retail t-ade 

in transportation and utilities, 3.8 percent in wholesale and retail Uade 
and 5.4 percent in manufacturing. On the whole, the trend of risin* sal y 
levels appears to continue well into the 1969-70 period. It should oe noted 
invert Ihir the real earnings of workers have not increased much (if at all) 
recently due to severe inflationary pressures. 



Population 



It was noted above that the population of the Columbus area has been 
increasing rlpidly in the past decades, ,3s Table 3-6 indicates, the popula- 
tion of the city ot Columbus increased by an average annual rate of 
nercent during the period 1950 to 1960; during the .same period, the rate 
increase in the population of Franklin County was about 3.6 percent. Expansion 



1 See the Economic Report of the President 



(Washington: 



1969), p. 255. 
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Table 3-3 

Unemployment in the Columbus Area, 1963-1970 



n 

Month 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Unemployment 

Rate 


September 1968 


386,000 


9,300 


2.4 


December 


395,700 


10,000 


2.5 


January 1969 


389,300 


8,700 


2.2 


May 


405,500 


6,700 


1.6 


Augus t 


406,700 


8,200 


2.0 


December 


416,700 


10,600 


2.5 


January 1970 


406,600 


11,100 


2.7 


April 


415,700 


14,300 


3.3 


Augus t 


418,300 


11,100 


2.6 



Source: Ohio Labor Market Information , a monthly publication of 

the Division of Research and Statistics, Ohio Bureau of 
Employment Services, Columbus, Ohio. 



continued during the 1960’s at an average annual rate of 1.45 percent for 
the city of Columbus, 2.20 percent for Franklin County, and 2.14 percent 
for the entire metropolitan area. 

Part of the increase in population is due to natural growth (i.e., 
resident births less resident deaths) . During the period 1960 to 1968, 
resident births exceeded resident deaths in Franklin County by more than 
88,000, implying a net natural increase of 31.2 persons per day. The rate 
of natural increase in the city of Columbus was substantially lower 21.7 
persons per day. 

Natural growth accounted for less than 50 percent of the increase 
in the population of Franklin County but for more than 60 percent in the 
city of Columbus. This may be due to out-migration from the city proper to 
the outlying areas in Franklin County. Yet the net migration into Columbus 
was still positive — at a rate of 17.3 persons per day. This suggests a change 
in the composition of the Columbus population, particularly if many of the in- 
migrants into the city came from rural areas (especially from the South) . Data 
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Table 3-4 

Average Weekly Earnings in Franklin County, 
Selected Industries 



= 


Average Weekly Earnincs 


Percentage 


Industry 


1958 


1967 


Increase 


Mining and Quarrying 


$114.80 


$151.39 


31.87 


Contract Construction 


103.38 


153.31 


48.29 


Manufacturing 


102.90 


142.92 


38.89 


Transportation and 
Utilities 


100.15 


142.42 


42.20 


Wholesale and 
Retail Trade 


73.95 


99.26 


34.22 


Services 


65.51 


92.43 


41.09 


Total, All Industries 


89.92 


122.36 


36.07 

j 



Source: Ohio Bureau of Employment Services, Division of Research and 

Statistics . 



presented in Chapter 
tial CEP participants 
Columbus . 



A, for example, indicate that 40 percent of the poten- 
vho never enrolled attended high school outside of 



Another source of population growth for the city was the annexation 
of areas to Columbus, extending its area from 39.4 square miles in 1950 to 
116.0 square miles in 1968. Additional areas are to fce annexed in the fu- 
ture, providing for added growth of both the city s population and 
dustrial base. 



In sum, more than half of the increase in the population of the area 
(Franklin County) is attributable to net in-migration. This suggests--given 

sttaanruntas ass &«««: 

ings, and total population. Given the. diversity in the Columbus labor market 
it seems quite likely that workers of all types and grades might be needed. 
However, there are certain occupations which have been in chronic surplus 
(i.e., jobs for which the supply far exceeds the demand). If the C^P partici 
pant is 3 typically trained (or otherwise qualified) to fill only such jobs 
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Table 3-5 

Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers 
in Columbus Metropolitan Area 



Month 


Manufac- 

turing 


Contract 

Construction 


Transpor- 

tation 

and Utilities 


Wholesale 

and 

Retail Trade 


September 1968 


$136.03 


$184.14 


$139.59 


$101.24 


December 


137.90 


172.80 


138.47 


97.98 


January 1969 


134.62 


175. 55 a 


141.89 


101.83 


May 


137.87 


187.85 


145.75 


104.63 


August 


139.63 


219.20 


147.68 


106.73 


December 


146.90 


206.56 


147.70 


103.60 


January 1970 


141.10 


200.32 


148.23 


106.96 


April 


139.91 


211.68 


145.67 


108.09 


August 


147.17 


235.46 


151.62 


110.84 


Percentage 

Change 

September 1968 
to 

August 1970 


8.19 


34.12 


8.62 


9.48 



Source: Ohio Bureau of Employment Services, Division of Research and 

Statistics, Ohio Labor Market Information . 

^ot comparable with previous figures due to change in sample 
composition; percentage change is January 1969 to August 1970. 



which sufficient demand is lacking, the fact that the overall outlook is 
favorable may be of little value to those for whom no jobs appear to exist. 



THE DEMAND FOR AND SUPPLY OF LOW-SKILL LABOR IN COLUMBUS 



A number of theories have been advanced in recent years regarding che 
labor market behavior of low-skill individuals residing in the urban slums. 
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Table 3-6 

Total Population in the 
Columbus Area, 1950, 1960, and 1970 



Area 


Pooulation 


Average 

Percentage 

Increase 


Population 


Average 

Percentage 

Increase 


1950 


1960 


1970 


City of Columbus 


375,901 


471,316 


2.54 


539,667 


1.45 


Franklin County 


503,410 


682,962 


3.57 


833,249 


2.20 


, a 

Metropolitan Area 


— 


754,885 


— 


916,228 


2.14 



Metropolitan Area— Delaware , Franklin, and Pickaway counties after 
October 18, 1963. 



r« theories have tended to consider either the demand side of the labor 
narket or other considerations which pertain to the supply side o t e e*qua 
ion Some of the observations made were virtually void of any real empir 
Eca?' cogent and thus could not be very useful in suggesting remedial action. 

The Queue Theory of the Market . Observations based on the hir- 

, oractices of firms suggest that employers classify potential applicar. 

"coring to their productlvity-vhich, in turn, depends on training exper- 
ience and other variables — and hire according to the relative position of 
workers in the resulting queue (Mangum, 1969). Given aggregate demand, the 
most promising workers will be hired first, so that the less promising migh. 

• ■ nK i o c c qimilarlv when aggregate demand changes, additional hiring 

remain jobless Similarly, ^ D g the individuals 

for firing) will proceed according to place in cne queat.. 

least likely to be employed are those possessing the least skills, etc. 
least likely to oe e p y clear; either expand aggregate demand to 

such r a point’where no unemployment exists, or train the vulnerable groups so 

thalE their position in the' queue will be improved. The latter mplrcatron rs_ 

the one most commonly made, and it forms the basis for many o. e e 

training programs. 

The problem with the queue theory is that it concentrates only on the 
lead to false impressions. 
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Other Theories o_f t h.c Low-S-'j 11 Labor Market . 

Lubor on 



In a report submitted 



to the Department of Lubor on the conditions in the Boston low-skill labor 
market (Dceringar, 1969), the authors contend that the queue theory as 
originally formulated fails to explain the behavior of low— skill labor in 
the market. They cite instability on the job as the principal effect of 
the cultural and socioeconomic conditions which lead to a situation in which 
such labor is considered inferior in the labor market queue — which, in turn, 
leads to more instability. The cycle could be broken, they argue, only if 
these individuals were offered "primary” jebs (distinguished from ’’secondary” 
or "dead-end" jobs). Another possible explanation is given by Doeringer's 
Two -Queue Theory, whici is essentially an argument in favor of a supply-demand 
relationship. That is, both employers and workers form judgments with respect 
to one another's desirability. Just as some applicants might be considered 
undesirable by some employers, so do some job seekers consider certain open- 
ings highly undesirable. Still, Doeringer's theory does not explicity regard 
the supply-demand relationship as the source of disequilibrium in the low- 
skill labor market. 



Supp.lv and Demand . Any labor market theory which is based solely on 
either the demand or the supply side is almost certain to be misleading un- 
less it can be shown that the other side (supply or demand, as the case may 
be) is completely neutral. From both intuitive and empirical points of view 
it can be safely asserted that neither the demand nor the supply of labor is 
neutral (with respect to the other). That the two interact cannot be denied. 
Therefore, an explanation of the behavior in the market must include both 
sides. Some of the theories alluded to above make a motion in the right di- 
rection: they purport to describe both supply and demand variables and attempt 

to reconcile the two sides. The report mentioned above concludes that public 
policy should be concentrated on the demand side; that is, either induce em- 
ployers to offer primary jobs to the disadvantaged, or, perhaps, let the gov- 
ernment itself offer such jobs. Such a conclusion assumes that the supply 
side is to be held constant. 

An entirely different approach would be to concentrate on the supply 
side: build a system of inducements — coercive, if necessary such that low- 

skill workers will either agree to accept low-wage jobs or be trained for 
better ones. Best of all would be a policy impinging on both sides of the 
market, exerting influence on employers to eliminate excessively rigid hiring 
standards while at the same time inducing workers to adapt to the available 
jobs by whatever means are considered appropriate. 

The empirical investigation of the Columbus low-skilled labor market, 
which follows below, is necessarily crude. Yet it serves to observe the la- 
bor market from the perspectives of both the employer and the potential em- 
ployee. In this case, both the employers and the potential employees had al- 
ready been subjected to some "conditioning." The former had been exposed to 
the appeals of the National Alliance of ujsinessmen and the contacts from the 
job development staff of the Columbus CLP. Many of the workers (CEP partici- 
pants) attended the CEP two-week orientation program, which emphasizes job 
adjustment skills. 
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The Demand for Labor in Columbus 



A crucial assumption of a manpower program is that there exists suf- 
ficient demand for labor of the type it supplies. To assess the demand for 

labor in Colu-bus three different (though not necessarily mutually c ^ lu . } 
labor firef rlic "help wanted* adveitise- 

sources of information ware used. Hie first was the ncip 

in thn Columbus D: so a tell , Sunday editions (April 6 and Octoocr , ) 

Newpaper ad^ l^r^S^Tsourco of labor market information and the e- 
fore one might expect a relatively representative 

(demand for labor) to be given by this medium. One of thu difficulUe 
this proeedure, however, is the often ambiguous description »l obib 
requirements. Also, sala-ies are rarely stated in newspaper ads h 
loss this procedure yielded some insight into the nature of labor demand 
Columbus The second’ source was provided by the Ohio Bureau of Employment 
Services (OB"S) which publishes a quarterly report of surplus and shortage 
occupations^**^ These reports represent only those. Jobs ^at arc reported o or 
channeled through the Employment Service anc may, therefore not be.* r r -■ 
sentative as newspaper ads for the entire labor market, bven so, these repor 
provided an additional source of labor demand conditions— and auseiu 
The final source was the CEP itself. In addition to its recruitment, orie 
2 , anf c^nseHng functions, the CEP serves as a "icro-omp oymen - , 

especially so for the CEP group. 

"Un in Wanted" Xewsoaner Adv ertisements . One way to determine the de- 

x r- if was decided to partition the data in the Sunday ads into (1) those, 
lobswhich appeared to be applicable to a CEP worker (i.e., required at 
a high sehoo diploma; required no specialized training, experience or sails, 
,„d stipulated no conditions such as car availability or others which a CLP 
enrolleo could not be expected to satisfy); and (2) those jobs which were ap- 
HcaWe only to persons with attributes which made them definitely superior to 
any CEP enrolled In each case, an attempt was made to classify Jobs, as 
whether they appeared to be "inferior," 'intermediate, or J 1 * 

definitions of these terms could hardly be considered s “ Lnt ““ > “ ey 
merely represented a judgment of what jobs could be considered inferior, su 

age salary was computed. 



tions," in 
Free Press, 



c, however, 
A. Reiss, et 
1961), pp. 



0. D. Duncan, n A Socio-Economic IndeA 
al. , Occupations and Social Status. (N 
109-38, which was used as a guide. 
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Tabic 3-7 presents the Pi it ion ary of Occuoal i onal Ti tics (DOT) clas- 
sification of jobs' which were judged no t applicable to CLP enrol lees. .lost 
fall within the intermediate ranee, with the largest number in the clerical 
and sales category. Average salaries vary within each occupational group, 
and, as Table 3-7 clearly indicates, the variation in average salaries is 
most pronounced Ik tween the superior and the other two categories. In gen 
eral, these results confirm what would have been expected a. priori. ♦ When 
two jobs require the saire (or similar) qualifications and training, the one 
which is likely to be inferior— i . e. , generating greater disuti lity— wil 1 
command the greater wage. This explains the phenomenon cf higher average 
salaries for the inferior than the intermediate group in the April sample as 
the latter were likely to require little, if any, additional skills and 
training. (The results for the October sample cannot be used because sal- 
aries were reported only for two jobs in the inferior group.) The supeiior 
jobs provided high salaries simply because they required greater skills and 
training, the supply of which was more limited and the demand for which was 
more intense than for the other groups of jobs. 

Table 3-8 presents the results of the investigation of jobs which 
did appear to fit within the expected skill levels of the CEP clientele. 
Clearly, there were by far fever jobs available for this group than for the 
labor market at large, indicating the nature of the problem facing the CEP. 
With relatively few* openings , a CEP enrollee was forced to compete with other, 
non-CEP persons — particularly when jobs for which there was surplus supply 
arc considered. The analysis of the shortage-surplus reports by the OBES 
may help to clarify this point. Note, however, that the number of CEP-type 
jobs more than doubled between April and October. This could be explained by 
seasonal variations', but a trend toward more CEP-type jobs may have begun. 



vi ce . 



S urplus and Shortage Oc cupation s 
The 01v 



Reported bv the Employment Ser- 



o Bureau of Employment Services publishes a quarterly report on 

surplus and shortage occupations in each of the Ohio labor markets. An an- 
alysis of the reports for the last half of 1968 indicates that, on the whole, 
very few occupations were classified as "surplus” occupations, while for a 
number of occupations demand exceeded supply for many months. At the end of 
1968 only four occupations were considered surplus for women; for men there 
were six’. In general, occupations in which supply exceeded demand were in 
the semiskilled and unskilled occupations. For example, there appeared to be 
excess supply fer such jobs as material handler, janitor, porter, waitress, 
and packer. Construction laborers were also in surplus, perhaps because of 
high wages and restrictive union practices. 

Shortage occupations in 1969 included mostly skilled and semiskilled 
jobs. Thus, the demand for automobile mechanics exceeded the supply, as was 
the case for maintenance workers and appliance repairmen. For women, short- 
age occupations included practical and registered nursing, stenography, and 
domestic work. Few unskilled occupations were in short supply, and for those 
that were in short supply during one quarter or another, the shortages ap- 
peared to be corrected by the time the next OBES report was published. 

A comparison of the reports for 1968 and 1969 reveals interesting 
changes in the relative scarcity of jobs. While managerial trainees were 
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Table 3-7 



Demand for Skilled and/or Experienced Labor in 
Columbus, Ohio, April and October 1969 



- — - h 


T n f prior 


"n termed i ate 


Superior 


Total 




DOT Category 


April < 


Oct. 


April 


Oct. 


April Oct. 


April 


Oct . 


Professional , 
Technical , 
Managerial 


3 


— — 


50 


11 


13 4 119 


167 


130 


Clerical and 
Sales 


21 


2 


237 


285 


70 54 


328 


341 


Service. 


14 


3 


24 


63 


17 


38 


83 


Farming, Fish- 
eries, and 
Forestry 






— - 


— 


— — 


— 


— 


Processing 


2 


— 


2 


5 


1 


5 


5 


Machine Trades 


— 


— 


23 


66 


1 


24 


66 


Bench Work 


1 


• 


1 


3 


— — 


2 


3 


Structural Work 


1 


— 


15 


41 


3 


16 


44 


Miscellaneous 


2 


— 


9 


14 


3 


11 


17 


Total 


44 


5 


361 


488 


186 196 


591 


689 


Average Weekly 
Salary ($) a 


125.00 


64.75 


118.00 


113.63 


266.00 261.00 


| 




Number 


12 


2 


118 


29 


91 40 






Source: Columbu 

Wanted" 


is Dispatch 
' Section. 


, April 6, 1959, and October 5, 1969 


i, "Help 




a Based only on jobs for 


which 


salaries were reported. 







carce in 1968, they were not so in 1969. Also, whereas carpenters were i^ 

»«> - 
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Table 3-8 

"Applicable” Job Offers for CEP-Type Workers 
in Columbus (April and October 1969) 



Job 


Infer i or 


Intermediate 


Superior 


Total 


Classification 


April 


Oct. 


April 


Oct . 


April 


Oct . 


April 


Oct. 


Custodian 


12 


8 


— 


— 


— 


— 


12 


8 


Kitchen 


31 


117 


5 


4 




— 


36 


121 


Domestic 


30 


68 


]4 


2 


— 


— 


44 


70 


La >orer 


19 


27 


26 


126 


— 


— 


45 


153 


Manufacturing — 
Processing 


— 


— 


7 


— 


— 


— 


7 


— 


Sales 


— 


— 


2 


13 


— 


— 


2 


13 


Skilled 


— 


— 


— .. 


— 


3 


2 


3 


2 


Total 


92 


220 


54 


145 


3 


0 

4m 


149 


367 


Average Weekly 
Salary ($) a 


101.00 


76.55 


106.00 


113.84 




— 






Number 


7 


11 


11 


18 


— 


— 







Source : Same as for Table 3-7. 



^ased only on jobs for which salaries were reported. 



Although the changes mentioned above are relatively few and perhaps 
unimportant, a thorough analysis of surp 1 us-shortage occupations should be an 
integral part of labor market analysis. Changes in the distribution of job 
vacancies could nullify much' of the apparent success of some manpower programs 
through orientation and retraining. But the present analysis is far from ade- 
quate. There is a need to know more about the aspirations of employers and 
employees alike regarding the number of jobs as well as about wages and other 
job conditio is. 

CEP Job Openings . Given the conditions in the labor market as out- 
lined above, what types of jobs — and how many — were open to CEP enrollees? 

While labor market information is transmitted through many channels friends and 
relatives, newspaper ads, Employment Service, and so forth (Stevens, 1968) 
a maior source of iobs for a CEP enrol.lee is the CEP itself. An investigation 
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of the CEP job orders for the periods February 2d-April 11, and August 1- 
Septcmber 26, 1969, revealed the following (see Table 3-9): (1) tae major- 

ity of the openings were in the unskilled and semiskilled occupations pro 
viding relatively low compensation and little prestige; (2) a goo many jo s 
were i" the "clerical and sales" category— mostly for women— some of w..ich 
might not be for permanent employment; (3) average weekly wages varied from 
about $94 in "miscellaneous" to onlv $75 in the "professional, technical 
and managerial" category in the first period, and from $103.00 to only $70. c , 
respectively, for the second period. n the majority of cases, individuals 
in the "professional, technical, and managerial" category were sought for 
such positions as manager's aid ■ technical aid— not for responsible man- 
agerial, professional, or tcchnii i jobs. Another interesting ^cature Oi. 
Table 3-9 is that the relationship between average wage and job-prestige ap- 
pears to be inverse: the more prestigious the job the less the salary. 
Considering the relatively homogeneous quality of the CEP labor supply, us 
finding is perfectly consistent with the a priori reasoning presented above. 
Also, although the jobs offered directly to CEP persons were basically in- 
ferior, they appeared to provide at the very least a minimum decency stan 
dard of living as represented by the average weekly wage. i iese jo s y 
not seem to provide, however, for social mobility and the types of desires 
and expectations voiced by the disadvantaged. Whether or not subsequent jo 
mobility, increased pay, and improved social mobility were likely to result 

cannot be determined at this point. 



Estimating the Demand Schedule 



for CEP Workers 



Two of the sources used above to describe the demand for low qual 
itv labor in Columbus can be used to estimate demand functions for such 
labor. The accepted definition of a demand schedule is one which shows how 
many jobs would be offered by employers at each and every wage rate. Data 
are available, on the number of jobs offered at different wage levels from 
the CEP job orders and the newspaper ads. In each case the jobs oi ore 
must first be arranged by salary. However, this indicates only the number 
of new jobs opened whenever the wage changes (e.g., from $6 toy per 
week). But an employer who is willing to hire at a given wage (e.g., 
would also be willing to hire the same individual at a lesser wage ($64). 
Hence the demand for laborers at the lower wage ($64) includes not only the 
number of jobs offered at that wage but also all jobs which carry big er 
wages. Consequently, to get the demand schedule for CEP workers, one must 
calculate the number of jobs available at a given wage rate or an\_ ng 1SJL 



wage . 

Symbolically, let n^ be the number of new jobs available when the 
wage rate is W y We can calculate from the following formula: 



K 

(1) " 1 n j 

j=i 



In formula (1) it is assumed that there are k wage levels. 



and that > 
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Table 3-9 

CEP Job Openings and Average Wages, 
Two Periods in 1969 





Number of Openings 


Average Weekly Wage 


DOT Category 


Feb. 28- 
Apr. 11 


Aug. 1- 
Sept . 26 


Feb. 28- 
Apr. 11 


Aug. 1- 
Sept. 26 


Professional, Technical* 
and Managerial 


9 


6 


$74.94 


$70.80 


Clerical and Sales 


61 


21 


77.38 


85.70 


Service 


16 


30 


92.53 


70.04 


Processing 


14 


51 


80.82 


84.93 


Machine Trade 


28 


23 


87.79 


84.20 


Bench Work 


22 


15 


88.69 


86.43 


Structural Work 


35 


18 


77.60 


93.47 


Miscellaneous 


43 


60 


93.95 


103.11 


Prestige Rating 
Superior 


1 


2 


60.00 


71.60 


Intermediate 


60 


107 


80.40 


88.06 


Inferior 


170 


115 


85.44 


88.62 



Source: "CEP Open Job Orders," February 28-April 11, and August 1-September 26, 

issued weekly. 



W^-i > ... W 2 > W]_. Then is the cumulative number of jobs demanded when 
the wage is or higher. 

The distribution of Np (number of workers demanded) with respect to 
intervals of W D (unit labor cost) for both the CEP job orders and the news- 
papr c ads is given in Table 3-10. The construction of Np in formula (1) vir- 
tually guarantees that the relationship between Wp and Np) will be inverse. 

But further analysis of the data could still yield some insight into the na- 
ture of the demand for disadvantaged workers. 



O 

ERIC 
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Table 3-10 

Demand for CEP Workers, Two Periods in 1969 



Wage (Wj)) 


Number of Cumulative Jobs (Nd) 3 


r.F.p Job Orders 


Neuspape 


: r Aci s 


Feb. 28- 
Aor. 11 

4 


Aug. 1- 
Sept. 26 


April 6 


October 5 


$125 and up 


2 


20 


4 


8 


115-124 


17 


28 


5 


12 


105-114 


45 


47 


6 

i 


13 

I 


95-104 


102 


67 


I 

11 


1 

14 


85-94 


185 


100 


12 


16 


75-84 


278 


163 


15 


18 


65-74 


358 


204 


15 


22 


64 and below 


399 


224 




18 


29 



a por the definition of N^j see text, equation (1) • 



Let the demand function be as follows: 



(2) W D = f D^ N D) 

The meaning ot equation (2) is simply that the demand-wage V is r ^* d . 
to the number of jobs offered, N„, by a function symbolized by f^. Since it 
is known that 3W D /bN D <03 the main focus will be on the shape of the func 

CEP Job Orders. Several hypotheses about the shape of the demand 

function” were examined. Using least-squares regression analysis it was foun 

that the best form for equation (2) is a quadratic equation of the form. 



w 



D 



= a + b n d + b 2 :; D ' 



where b]<0 while b 2 >0. As can be observed 
have the proper signs and are statistically 
of the corrected R- is very high, indicating 



from Table 3-11, both b^ and b 2 
significant. Further, the value 
that the fit is quite good. 



Changes in are inversely associated with changes in Wp. 
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To be sure, there are differences between demand functions estimated 
for the periods (equations I and II). These differences indicate tnat 
neither should be used for precise predictive purposes, let the general 
shape of the demand function appears to be corroborated by ot equa 10 

The meaning of the parabolic demand functions is as follows. F r 
jobs which carried a high wage there was little demand. ^°"* y h 
the jobs offered were in the wage range of $110 and above in - P 

iod J In the second period, 20 percent were in this range.) Similarly, - c 
was relatively little demand for jobs with very low wages (A percent and 3 
percent of the jobs for the first and second periods, respectively, were in the 
wage «nge of $66 and below). Most of the jobs offered were in the inter- 
mediate wave range. Consequently, only a few CEP enrollees could expect .o 
be offe-ed'tigh-paving jobs. At the same time, only very few would be of- 
fered extremely low wages. The majority would be offered jobs in the wage 
range, of $67-110 per week. 

Newspaper Ads. Perhaps the major finding of this investigation is 
that a very similaTlienand function is obtained when the help wanted ad 
vertiseirer.ts are analyzed (see Table 3-11, equations III and IV). A..thou h 
there arc once more, significant differences between the two equation-^ a 
well as between these two and the former two demand functions— the gene. a 
features of the parabolic demand curve appear to be substantiated. A rea i- 
tic appraisal of those demand equations shows that it is net the lac.. o j 
for low-skilled persons that results in problems of manpcv.et utilizatio 
Rather it is the <=act that the CEP participants desire but cannot usually 
obtain * hi the r-p ay in g jobs that creates the major dilemma. The jobs offered 
to CEP enrollees through the National Alliance of Businessmen (N^K upon„ 

which the CEP job orders are based, do not a PP ear -° (stui^thcse^AB jobs 
than those found in the "help wanted" advertisements. (Still, these AM j 

do facilitate the placement oI to obtain jobs through 
would probably encounter many difficulties it tney 

ads .) 



Summary of the Demand Studies 



The three sources of estimated demand for CEP workers appear to cor- 
roborate^a other and the contention ^ 0 ^ 

ol • _ fhnt it is plentiful. Moreover, analysis of the OBES surplus snorcag 
reports indicated the possibility that changes in the demand for certain occu- 
pations could occur over a relatively short period of time, implying great 
vuln-^abilitv on the part of the newly hired CEP person. Again, the g 
ran^esuccess of the CEP hinges on continued demand for CEP-type occupatxons- 
unless the CEP clients are trained for new jobs for which demand is growing. 
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Supply of CEP Labor in Columbus 



Demand analysis, by it^lf, is interesting, but certainly not com- 
plete. One must also consider the supply of workers for such jobs. The 
present analysis i c limited to the supply of CEP workers. Even though there 
are other workers whose labor market activities will affect the type of jobs 
available to CEP enrollees, some insights can still be obtained from this 
analysis . 



Two alternative ways of exploring the question of the supply of CEP 
workers in Columbus were utilized. The first was based upon the CEP job 
order response, the second upon interviews with CEP participants. 

In both cases data were available that indicated the number of in- 
dividuals who were willing to offer their services for each and every wage 
level. The definition of a supply schedule^ necessitates the calculation of 
a cumulative number of persons who offer their services at each wage or at 
any lower one . Suppose that for each wage, Wj , there were a corresponding 
number of people, n j , who would offer their services only if the wage rate 
were at least Wj. Then, if W k >Wj c _ 1 > ... >W X , the cumulative number, % (for 
each Wi) , is given by: 

i 

(3) % = l n. 

J-l 

For instance, if at = $64 n^ = 4, then =4. If at W 2 = $66 n 2 = 1, 
then N 2 = n 1 + n 2 = 5. Similarly, if at W 3 = $68 n 3 is 2, then N 3 = n 1 + n 2 
+ n 3 = N 2 + n 3 = 7 . 

The supply function could be represented symbolically by: 

(4) W s = f S (N S ) 

The meaning of equation (4) is straightforward: the supply-wage, W s , is re- 

lated to the number of individuals who offer themselves for a job, N§, by the 
functional form f g . In this case it is assured, by construction, that 
DWc/c»N s >0 5 . The remainder of the section will thus explore the possible shape 
of the supply function. 

Job-Order Response . The lists of CEP job orders were used by the CEP 
as their primary source of job referrals. A tally of the results of such 



/ ^ 

The supply of labor, N s , for any wage rate, Wg. is given by the num- 
ber of individuals who will offer labor services only when the wage is exactly 
W 3 , plus the number of individuals who would offer labor services at wages 
lower than W 3 . This is so because all workers who will offer labor services 
at wages lower than Wg will also offer labor services at Wg. 

^Changes in % are directly associated with changes in W s . 
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% 

referrals was made weekly. The job order responses were examined for the 
two periods mentioned above in connection with the CEP job orders. Some am- 
biguity exists here since it is not possible to tell whether individuals who 
did not report, did not accept, or were not hired for some reason regarded 
the wage offered as a sufficient incentive for employment. To avoid making 
possibly erroneous assumptions, all but those who were actually hired were 
ignored. For the latter group it can be safely assumed that they were will- 
ing to accept a iob at the given wage or higher. The supply schedule for 
both periods, for chosen wage intervals, is given in Table 3-12. 

Least squares regression analysis was also used in an attempt to es- 
timate the supply function (equation 4) . The results are reported in Table 
3-13. From the table (equations I and II) , it can be seen that the linear 
form, generally gi^en by 



W s = a + bN s 

provides good fit for the data. Other forms, including a quadratic equation 
and a double logarithmic formulation, were found to be inferior to equations 
I and II of Table 3-13. This indicates that actual labor market behavior by 
CEP enrollees was less extreme than might have been expected. The distribu- 
tion of jobs accepted by the enrollees is quite even across all wage levels. 

There are notable differences between the two supply functions (equa- 
tions I and II). First, the W-intercept is $66 for the first period but 
only $54 for the second. Moreover, the slope of the line is about four times 
greater in the second period than in the first. These differences illustrate 
that neither of these could be used to predict an exact supply relationship 
for CEP workers. Yet both indicate that the supply curve is likely to be a 
straight line with a W-intercept somewhere between $50 and $65, and a slope of 
between 0.3 and 1.2. 

CEP Questionnaire . The second source of information for constructing 
a supply function for disadvantaged workers was the enrollees’ answers to the 
question: "How much per week do you think would be a satisfactory [wage] rate?" 

This was asked only of respondents who had previously answered that they were 
dissatisfied with their present rates. Their answers provided the necessary 
data for developing a supply schedule as described above. The distribution by 
wage intervals is given in Table 3-12. Further, regression analysis was con- 
ducted to estimate the "best" form of the supply function (equation 4) . The 
equation giving best fit to the data is equation III of Table 3-13. The form 
of the equation is: 



Wg = a + bNg 2 

This form suggests that, at lower wages, very few of the CEP enrollees would 
have desired to work; only a few would have expected very high wages; and the 
majority would have offered their labor services in the intermediate range, the 
distribution by wage being quite even. In this case, about 3 percent of the 
respondents would have offered their services at wages less than $72 per week; 

12 percent expected wages as high as $150 or more; and 85 percent of the respon- 
dents expected to earn somewhere between $75 and $150. 
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Table 3-12 

Supply of CEP Workers, Two Periods in 1969 a 





Cumulative 


Number of Individuals (Ng) 




CEP Job Order Response 


Interviews 


Wage (Wg) 


Feb. 28- 
Apr. 11 


Aug. 1- 
Sept . 26 


Nov. 1968- 
Aug. 1969 


$125 and up 


165 


63 


200 


115-124 


163 


61 


106 


105-114 


150 


40 


94 


95-104 


105 


36 


67 


85-94 


72 


33 


42 


75-84 


27 


18 


20 


65-74 


11 


9 


9 


64 and below 


4 


6 


7 



a For the definition of Ng see text, equation (3). 



There are two basic differences between the CEP job response esti- 
mates and those for the interview. In the former, the W range was between 
$64 and $152; in the latter it was between $50 and $300. This suggests that 
some individuals would have been satisfied only with quite high salaries, 
while, in fact, no such salaries were offered in the Columbus area for labor 
of this type. Although it was not possible to match individual response to job 
referrals, it is very likely that many individuals who voiced a desire for 
higher wages did in fact accept lower wages. If this is true, the data from 
the interviews do not qualify for constructing a pure supply function. Yet 
the questionnaire may give a relation which is proportional to the true sup- 
ply curve. 

If this last assertion is assumed to hold, the shape of the supply 
function produced by the response to the questionnaire is of some importance. 
The suggested shape of the supply function produced from the questionnaire is 
different from the one obtained from the job referral data. This difference 
might be reconciled by the fact that no data revealing the preferences of 
those desiring higher wages could possibly be forthcoming from the job referral 
response since the highest wage offered was $152.- Therefore, the supply func- 
tion for the job referrals holds only for the W range up to $150. In that 
range, the two functions agree rather closely, in form if not in substance. 
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The supply function produced by the interview data, therefore, seems to re 
fleet more accurately the "correct" shape of the supply function of CEP- 
• type workers. 



Demand and Sunplv : Synthesis 



The main function of any program to alleviate unemployment is to 
match the demand for and supply of workers. The analysis presented above of 
the demand and supply is far from perfect, yet it permits some interesting 
observations. First, the total number of jobs demanded at the time periods 
under investigation does not seem to be short of the number of jobs sought by 
CEP workers. As others have pointed out (see, for example, Doeringer, 1969), 
there is always some excess demand (i.e., job vacancies) for low-paying jobs. 
But the number of jobs is not really the issue. What matters is how many 
jobs are available in intermediate or superior occupations (from a "prestige" 
point of view) , and, of course, how much these jobs pay. 

This supply-demand analysis seems to suggest a rather optimistic pic- 
ture of the labor market for CEP participants in Columbus. Only few of the 
jobs offered had extremely low wages; and these jobs were of the type usually 
left unfilled in any event. While no jobs were in high W ranges, many offered 
reasonably good wages . Those individuals who expect the CEP to provide them 
with high-quality jobs — those which usually require higher educational quali- 
fications, experience, etc. — are sure to be disappointed. But this is not 
really the purpose of the CEP. The purpose is to give the hard-core unemployed 
a chance to find suitable employment, and the data suggest that this can be 
accomplished. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



This chapter, which presents an overview of the economic conditions 
in the Columbus area, examines the demand for and supply of labor in Col- 
umbus, and studies trends in population, employment, and earnings. The gen- 
eral impressions gained from this review are favorable. The area, as examined 
during the. period covered by this study, appeared to have the basic conditions 
needed for potential success of the CEP, i.e., ample demand for labor, and 
economic growth which would insure increased labor demand in the future. It 
is noted, however, that job demand for unskilled workers was substantially less 
than for skilled, experienced, and trained labor. A long-run solution to the 
poverty problem will require not only placement of CEP clients in any job, 
but also training and educating them so that they can obtain jobs which have 
potential for future advancement. 




Chapter A 



THE TARGET POPULATION 



The target population of the Columbus Concentrated Employment 
'rogram was the residents of the Model Cities neighborhood. Some. of 
he characteristics of this neighborhood were described in Chapter 1. 
he data presented depicted an area with a high concentration or people 
"ithloor education, considerable illness, living in inferior housing, 
: requentlv unemployed, with low income, and or ten receiving weUa e 
issistance. There should be little wonder that this area was select 
:or a CEP. Yet when one reads a description such as this it y 

jasv to think in terms of stereotypes and forget that there are indi- 
viduals involved who vary considerably. This chapter, representing 
an attempt to redress this tendency, stresses the differences between 
the characteristics of the individuals who participated in the Columbus 
1EP and the common stereotype that the label har -core unemp o, 
frequently evokes. 

The CEP concept was largely based on an assumption that the 
'•hard-core” could not be served by traditional institutions. There 
was a consensus that the individuals who could not find employment 
in the labor market of the late 1960's needed special help. The hard- 
core were believed to be handicapped by multiple problem, that not 
onlv limited their employability but also restricted their efforts to 
seeic help for themselves. Some of the older hard-core unemployed were 
thought to be defeated and discouraged by the repeated failures ey 
had experienced in the traditional institutions of society. Sue 
tinued defeats were assumed to lead to a lack of self es eem a 
sense of powerlessness. The younger unemployed were believed to be 
alienated and bitter about the discrepancy between what society promise 
and what it actually delivered. Young people confronted by this dis- 
crepanev were thought to adjust t. it by setting unattainable vocation 
goals. ’These would allow them to justify their unemployment to them 
selves through the rationalization, "If I cannot have the kin J 

I want, I do not want any at all.' 

To test the validity of these assumptions several questions were 
asked of the CEP participants and two comparison groups etermine °w 

they perceived themselves and their situations m life, and especia 

how' they felt about previous jobs they had held and the s difficul- 
ty would like to have. The investigators were aware of the difficu 

ties of obtaining the kinds of data they desired. The history o 
attitudinal and personality measurement is in large part an a ^° u " ° 

attempts to overcome the distortions inherent in an individual s report 
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of his perceptions of his own psychological states. Many biases, some 
deliberate but most unconscious, intervene whenever an individual reports 
pn his own condition to another person. The investigators were, however, 
also aware of the criticism that has been directed at traditional instru- 
ments because of the white, middle-class bias inherent in their develop- 
ment. Thus, the investigators were faced with a choice between questions 
with face validity but with no controls for bias or more sophisticated 
instruments that might have been inappropriate .or the population, and 
chose the former. The face valid questions can at least be considered 
to measure how the respondents report themselves to others in face-to- 
face interviews. 

The characteristics of three main groups are discussed in this 
chapter: CEP participants, potential participants who never took part 

(ex antes), and co-workers. The participants are usually divided for 
analvsis into completers and dropouts and those who were employed and 
unemployed at the time of their follow-up interviews. These groups are 
defined in greater detail in Chapter 1, which also describes the three 
points in time at which data were collected: (1) pretest, before the 

subjects took part in the program; (2) post-program, an average of about 
two weeks after CEP termination; and (3) follow-up, about line to ten 
months after CEP termination. For reasons noted in Chapter 1 data were 
not obtained from the same subjects at each point, although there was a 
longitudinal subsample. The data gathered at pretest and post-program 
focused on identifying why participants and potential participants nad 
varying degrees of success in CEP; those obtained at follow-up focused on 
why people had varying degrees of success on the job. 

In this chapter the basic demographic data are presented on the 
various groups and classifications of participants. The one demographic 
variable that was clearly predictive was sex — female participants were 
more likely to be employed following CEP than males. The results from 
the questions aimed at general outlook on life and vocational preferences 
generally contradict the assumptions concerning the CEP population. Most 
of the participants did not present themselves as discouraged and defeat- 
ed or as desiring unattainable jobs. In contrast, the answers of most of 
the respondents seemed to reflect 'idealistic appraisals of their conditions 
in life and of the options available to them. 

The answers of potential participants who never actually took part 
in CEP (the ex antes) are. given special attention. The most surprising 
finding from these analyses is how similar these potential participants 
were to the actual participants. 



Following the ex ante discussion is a section on former job exper- 
iences and present and future job expectations. Here again the similar- 
ities among the various groups outweigh the differences. It is apparent, 
however, that a sizable proportion of th' Ci.P participants had uncrvstal- 
lized vocational values and goals. The next section deals with general out- 
look on life and the data clearly refute the assumptions about the CEP 
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participants as discouraged, defeated, and powerless. The vital importance 
of employment to general outlook is underscored. The final section sum- 
marizes the major findings presented in the chapter. 



BASIC INFORMATION ON RESPONDENTS 



Demographic ^ata 



The Columbus CEP was, by design, directed primarily to young roales. 
rhe descripti . e information or. the basic groupings used for analysis (Table 
4 - 1 ) shows that males were dominant in all groups, expecially among the 
dropouts and the unemployed. The co-worker group, which did not take part 
in CEP, was the only one in which the males did not have at east a wo 
to one majority. The co-workers also differed from the other groups in 
being older, having a greater proportion married, and— typically— having 
completed more vears of school. All of these differences were statistically 
significant at the .05 level or less except that the co-workers were not 
significantly older than the dropouts who were interviewed at follow-up. 

The racial composition of the co-worker group also differed from the others 
in that 14 percent of the co-workers were white. Among the participants an 
ex antes whites represented only about 2 percent. 



The sex of the respondent was the one item of information obtained 
at the time participants entered the program that was found to be related 
to their employment status at follow-up. Females constituted a signifi 
cantly larger segment of the employed group (31%) than of the unemployed 
(19%), (x2 = 4.17 p < .05). 



Although, as noted in Chapter 2, the definition of a poverty 
income depends upon many factors, it is clear from the mean incomes 
reported at intake that th c CEP participants and ex antes would qualify. 
Approximately three-fourths of the respondents reported incomes below 
$2 000 and almost one- half reported incomes below $1,000. It shoul 
be noted that these figures were obtained from the MA-101 forms com- 
pleted by the participants during CEP intake. Only about one-third of 
the ex antes completed the forms, and this information was not requested 

from co-workers. 

The participants also fit the "hard-core" definition in their 
reports of weeks unemployed during the twelve months preceding contact 
with CEP. On the average all groups were unemployed over half the 
year. About one-third claimed they were unemployed forty weeks or 
more, and about two-thirds reported twenty or more weeks of unemploy 

ment . 



The mean ages reported in Table 4-1 are fairly young. The 
medians are two and one-half years or more lower than the means. This 
indicates that while there was a relatively wide rar~e of ages the 
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Emp.— Employed at time of follow-up interview. 
Unemp. —Unemployed at time of follow-up interview. 
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lower ages were more heavily represented. Despite the relative youth of the 
respondents approximately three-fourths of them did not complete high school 
The ratio of school dropouts to graduates in o CEP population was about 

three to one. 



The average General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) scores on the gen- 
eral verbal, and numerical aptitude scales indicate why many of the partici- 
pants had difficulty in school. These scales are the ones most closely related 
to school performance. The mean score tor the participants on these scales 

was about 80, indicating that, on the average, the CEP participants rank at 
about the 16th percentile of the national GATB norms. That is, 8*4 percent of 
the general working population score higher than the average CEP participant. 
Even allowing for the possibility of some cultural bias in these measures, 
it seems likely that the intellectual ability of the CEP participants was 
below the average of the general population. There were no significant i 
ferences among the groups on these scales. The ex ante average was on 

only twenty-four scores, for few of these individuals continued with CEP long 
enough to take the tests and no scores were available for the co-workers. 



Most of the respondents were thus handicapped educationally and per - 
haps intellectually. A significant percentage also had physical disabilities 
The following figures were obtained from the participants who completed t e 
intake forms, and once again only about one-third of the ex antes are repre- 
sented: 11 percent of the completers, 8 percent of the dropouts, and 16 per- 

cent of the ex antes reported physical handicaps. 



While only about one-quarter of the participants were married, about 
half reported they were responsible for dependents. Because the averages 
shown in Table 4-1 include each respondent himself as a dependent, these 
averages reflect 1.2 to 1.6 dependents in addition to the respondent. 

The main generalization that can be drawn from these data is that 
the participant groups were much more alike than they were different, no. 
matter how they were analyzed. This is perhaps not surprising, considering 
that all were drawn from the same area of the same city, all were defined 
as hard-core unemployed, and all were in a situation where they responded 
to CEP recruitment— at least to the degree that they talked. with a recruiter 
and agreed to visit the CEP offices. The sample was thus highly self- 
selected. What is somewhat surprising, however, is that the ex antes, who 
never actually became involved in CEP, were so similar to the respondents 
who did participate. The next section explores in greater detail other 
characteristics that were found for the ex antes. 



Prospect ive Parti cipants Who Never Enrolled 



The previous section showed that the ex antes tended to be rather 
similar in major demographic characteristics to the participants. On the 
assumption that they might differ in their appraisals of themselves and 
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of their chances for some kind of success in life, the questions shown in 
Tables 4-2 to 4-4 were asked. Their answers show that, although most of 
the ex antes were not exactly happy with conditions in their lives, neither 
did their situations appear to be extremely unhappy or hopeless. Their 
major source of dissatisfaction was the lack of things they wanted and 
needed . 



Additional questions were asked of the ex antes to get some under- 
standing of their attitudes toward work and possible training programs. 

They were asked what kinds of jobs they had held since leaving high school 
and what some of their reasons had been for leaving them. The ex antes 
averaged 26 years old and had completed only 10.6 years of school. It is 
reasonable to assume that they would have been available for about eight 
years of employment. They estimated, however, that they had held an 
average of only 5.3 jobs since leaving high school. These jobs were 
mainly in service, production, construction, clerical, and sales occupa- 
tional categories. Their estimates did not include the day labor in which 
many of them had engaged; such single days of employment were not considered 
regular jobs. 

The reasons they gave for leaving former jobs were mainly attri- 
buted to themselves. They stated such reasons as dissatisfaction with pay 
(23%); leaving to get a better job or to return to school (16%); unattrac- 
tive job conditions (10%); and sickness or geographic moves (9%). Only 
18 percent claimed they had been laid off previous jobs, and only 3 percent 
reported being fired. 

Because these percentages represent reports of recalled reasons and 
thus are prone to a variety of distorting influences, they should not be 
interpreted literally. They undoubtedly reflect the respondents' ration- 
alizations much more than they reflect reality. Nevertheless, they are 
interesting in that even these respondents — workers with very peripheral 
attachment to work — saw themselves in retrospect as controlling the events 
in their vocational lives. There was little tendency to blame their 
unemployment on factors over which they had no control. Pay, it might be 
argued, is a factor that the individual only controls to the degree he 
decides to accept or reject it, and many of the respondents reported leaving 
jobs because of too little pay. It should not be inferred, however, that 
the respondents expected high wages. When they were asked the lowest 
amount for which they would work, the average was $81 per week or approxi- 
mately $2 per hour for a forty-hour week. This was lower than the prevailing 
wages for jobs listed with the Columbus CEP. 

The ex ante respondents were also presented with a list of fourteen 
training programs and asked to rate the likelihood that they would take 
each one on a five-point scale ranging from very unlikely to very likely. 
After they had rated each job, they were asked to re-examine the list and 
choose the programs they were least likely and most likely to take. The 
responses of the male ex antes are shown in Table 4-5. This table is 
limited to male respondents because the training programs included in the 
list were designed primarily for male occupations. 
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Table 4-2 



Reasons Ex Antes Not Satisfied with the 
Way Things Were Going 



Reasons 



Not satisfied 

Deficiencies in present environment (money, 
jobs, housing) 

Personal problems (illness, family) 

Negative evaluation of self (police record, 
lack of education, job skills) 
Dissatisfied because of future hopes 
Negative evaluation of society 

Satisfied 

Not ascertained 

Total 

Number 



Table 4-3 

Ex Antes Who Felt Life Was Passing Them By 



Reasons 



Life passing you by 

Deficiencies in present environment 
(money, jobs, housing) 

Negative evaluation of self (police record, 
lack of education, job skills) 
Dissatisfied because of future hopes 
Negative evaluation of society 
Personal problems (illness, family) 

Life not passing by 

Not ascertained 

Total 

Number 
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Table 4-4 

Ex Antes Who Felt If They Worked Hard They Would Have 
Something to Show for It Later in Their Lives 





% 


Yes, will have something 


58 


Undecided, do not know 


17 


No, will have nothing 


14 


Not ascertained 


11 


Total 


100 


Number 


211 



Table 4-5 

Ranks of Mean Ratings and Most and Least Preferred 
Possible Training Programs among Ex Ante Males 



Program 


Ratine 


Most 


Least 


X 


rank 


% rank 


% rank 


Electrician apprentice 


3.3 


1 


i 

13 


2 


1 


11.5 


Recreation attendant 


3.3 


2 


8 


5 


— 


13.5 


Carpenter apprentice 


3.1 


3 


12 


3 


1 


11.5 


Auto body repairman 


3.1 


4 


14 


1 


5 


6 


Printer apprentice 


3.0 


5 


5 


8 


— 


13.5 


Social work aide 


2.9 


6 


9 


4 


4 


8 


Bank teller 


2.9 


7 


5 


8 


3 


10 


Bus driver 


2.7 


8 


7 


6 


7 


5 


Retail sales clerk 


2.6 


9 


4 


10.5 


4 


8 


Auto salesman 


2.6 


10 


1 


14 


4 


8 


Hospital attendant 


2.5 


11 


4 


10.5 


11 


2.5 


Bookkeeper 


2.5 


12 


5 


8 


8 


4 


Landscape gardener 


2.5 


13 


2 


13 


11 


2.5 


Short-order cook 


2.1 


14 


3 


12 


33 


1 


^ ! 

Not ascertained* - 


10a 




9% 




9% 




Number 


153 




153 




153 





Excluded from calculations of ranks 



and means. 



o 
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The programs listed in Table 4-5 were selected to reflect three 
basic occupational dimensions: blue collar versus white collar, active 

versus sedentary, and low versus middle socioeconomic status. Several 
unexpected relationships were found. For example, no one program was a 
particular favorite. The highest mean ranking, 3.3, is only Rightly above 
the undecided point, and the program selected as most likely to e 
was chosen by only 14 percent of the respondents. In general, h ™ evev > the 
skilled trades were clearly most favored, and occupations with which the 
respondents could be expected to be more familiar— traditionally low s 
low status jobs— were least favored. Short-order cook, for example, was 
cited as least preferred by a third of the respondents. White collar, 
higher status jobs, such as bank teller, bookkeeper, and retai s * es 
clerk, were not particularly popular. Some CEP administrators believed 
their typical participant fit the stereotype of the street hustler— the 
fast-talking confidence man. If he were, the occupation that was most 
closely akin was the stereotype of the auto salesman, but training tor 
this type of occupation was also low in popularity. 

The rank order of mean ratings agreed substantially with the rank 
order of the percentages choosing most and least likely training programs. 

The rank order correlation between the means and most likely percentages 
was .83 and between the means and least likely percentages ,-. 88 .The 
negative correlation indicates an inverse order of association. That is, 
the programs with the highest mean ratings had the lowest proportion of 
respondents citing them as the least liked. 

The results in Table 4-5 are contrary to many commonly held be- 
liefs about the hard-core unemployed. Their rejection ot the kinds of 
traditional lower class occupations which are frequently held by blacks 
suggests one of the reasons why these respondents were hard-core unemplove. — 
they were unwilling to accept the kinds of jobs available to them Lv * n 
though thev rejected these jobs, their occupational aspirations did not appeal 
unrealistic. The most frequently preferred occupations were skilled trades, 
which certainly seemed attainable. The rankings of the white collar occupa- 
tions represented in the list also failed to suggest any strong Inference 
for "clean" occupations. In general the preferences shown in Table 4 
seem to indicate rational and feasible occupational aspirations. 

It was suggested above that one reason for the ex antes' unemploy- 
ment was their unwillingness to accept the kind of jobs available to them. 

The interviewers were selected from the same population as the respondents, 
and in some cases knew them personally or had access to second-hand knowl- 
edge about them. These interviewers were asked to make an assessment ot 
the reasons for unemployment of each respondent they interviewed. The 
reasons offered by the interviewers are presented in Table 4-6. Ot the 
reasons they suggested, the social and educational handicaps seem most, 
susceptible to CEP intervention. 

Another frequent assumption about peripheral workers is that they 
have a variety of illegal and quasi-legal ways of obtaining money. The 
interviewers were asked if they had any information, either from the inter 
view or other sources, about nonwork income available to ex antes. 

The sources that were reported are listed in Table 4-7. 
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Table 4-6 

Assessment by Interviewers of Reasons 
for Ex Antes' Unemployment 



Reasons 


% 


Personal characteristics (temper, dislikes work, 
rejects low pay) 


22 


Social, educational handicaps (lack of education, 
jail record, age) 


18 


Physical handicaps, illness, pregnancy 


7 


Situational restraints, children 


7 


Addiction: alcohol, drugs 


6 


Nothing, no perceived restraint 


13 


Not ascertained 


27 


Total 


100 


Number 


211 



Table 4-7 

Interviewer's Knowledge of Sources of Nonwork 
Income Available to Ex Antes 



Source 


% 


Lives with or kept by others (relatives or men), 
support payments 


12 


Illegal activities: hustling, drugs, prostitu- 

tion, robbery 


11 


Support from agency: insurance, welfare, 

disability 


8 


Others 


2 


None, to interviewer's knowledge 


54 


Not ascertained 


13 


Total 


100 


Number 


211 
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The interviewers efther had no knowledge or failed to report it for 
two out of three respondents. In those cases where they had information, 
illegal activities ot one sort or another represented about one-third of the 

nonwork sources of income. 

Such is the picture of the ex antes, the potential participants who 
never enrolled, which was obtained from their interviews. Considerably at 
variance with the usual stereotype of the street hustler, it is, rather, a 
description of a young man with limited work experience who rejects tie 
dead-end jobs available to him but who desires employment offering decent 
pay and reasonable opportunity. To explore further what such jobs would be 
like, several questions concerning previous jobs and job aspirations were 
asked of all respondents— CEP participants, ex antes, and co-workers. The 
next section considers the responses to these questions. 



FORMER JOBS AND JOB GOALS 



Former Jobs : Liked and Disliked 



Most of the respondents had held several jobs. Their work careers 
were characterized by a series of short-term jobs interspersed with periods 
of unemployment. It was somewhat surprising, then, when asked i ^ . 

held one job they "liked a lot more than the others and one they had disliked 
more than the others," that only about half answered yes to either question 
(Table 4-8). It is even more surprising, considering the generally 



Table 4-8 

Respondents Who Had Held Jobs They Especially Liked 
or Disliked, after Program and at Follow-up 



Job 


Experiences 


Post-Program 


Follow-up 


Comp . 


Drop . 


Ex-ante 


Comp . 


, Drop. 


Co-wk 


Held jobs 


especially liked 


% 

46 


% 

40 


% 

47 


% 

59 


% 

52 


% 

58 


Held jobs 


especially disliked 


42 


25 


38 


49 


36 


32 


Number 




295 


93 


211 


237 


159 


146 
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undesirable, jobs they had held, that even fewer mentioned those they dis- 
liked than those they liked. Comparing the? post-program and follow-up 
responses of the completers and dropouts, it appears that the months after 
CEP contributed to a crystallization of likes and dislikes. Because of the 
difference in group composition, however, this inference is not completely 
valid. The effects of employment on vocational attitudes are discussed 
in the section on present and future desires. 

The kinds of jobs named as especially liked and disliked arc shown 
by grouped occupational classification in Table 4-9. The. table indicates 
a clustering in the service and production jobs, with white collar, primarily 
clerical, jobs often being mentioned as best liked. An examination of the 
actual jop titles reveals the limited kinds — as distinct from number — of 
jobs the respondents had held. The socioeconomic index (Duncan, 1961) 
averages best reflect the limited range in the quality of jobs the respon- 
dents had held. The difference in average index scores between the liked 
and disliked jobs is about ten points for each group of respondents, but 
both averages are toward the lower end of the scale. Representative occupa- 
tions i.n the upper 20's are office boy, auto mechanic, meat cutter, and 
various semiskilled operative jobs. Jobs in the high teens and lower 20' s 
include truck driver, bartender, practical nurse, watchman, and operatives 
in "dirty" occupations such as basic metals. Immediately after the. program 
there were no significant differences among the group averages, but at 
follow-up the co-workers* means were higher than those of the others for 
bo eh the. liked and disliked jobs. This measure, as well ns many others 
presented in the report, suggests that the co-workers enjoyed slightly 
better work experiences than the CEP participants. 

The socioeconomic index of a job is correlated witli many other 
aspects such as pay, responsibility, amount of freedom, and, cf course, 
prestige. Even though the respondents held many jobs, most of them seem 
to have been rather similar in what they offered a worker. This may explain 
why more respondents could not specify jobs thoy clearly liked or disliked. 
Apparently for about half of the respondents all of their jobs were very 
similar with respect to the degree of satisfaction offered. 

The factors that caused the respondents to like and dislike jobs 
were fairly uniform across groups. The nature of the work itself and social 
aspects (co-workers and supervisors) were cited about equally (34% to 40%) 
by the former participants during the follow-up interviews. In the earlier 
post-program interviews, the work itself had been mentioned more often. 
Somewhat surprisingly, the co-workers mentioned pay more than twice as often 
(1.9% to 7%) as the former participants as a reason for disliking certain 
jobs and considerably more often (17% to 10%) as a reason for liking others. 
It might be assumed that the more regular employment of the co-workers 
would make pay somewhat less important, but this did not seem to be the 
case. 
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Best Paying Jobs Ever Held 



Further information on the importance of pay was obtained during the 
follow-up interviews fron a question on the best paying jobs the respondents 
had ever held. On tiiia. question, in contrast to those concerning best and 
least liked jobs, over 90 percent named specific jobs. The types of jobs 
which ha3®bce.i the most lucrative were found to vary bigni f icaotly among 
groups, as Taole 4-10 illustrates. While the greatest proportion of each 
group had found a production job to be the best paying, more co-workers 
relative to eitler group of CEP participants reported their best paying jobs 
were in white collar or service occupations. Conversely, more of the CEP 
participants hac. been best paid for structural work. 



Table 4-10 

Mean SES Indexes, Salaries, Tenures, and Types of Best Paying Jobs 
Reported by Percentages of Completers, Dropouts, and Co-workers 



DOT 

Category 


CEP 

Completers 


CEP 

Dropouts 


Co-workers 


Production 3 


% 

42 


% 

38 


% 

38 


Service 


15 


19 


25 


Structural work 


22 


16 


11 


White collar* 3 


10 


13 


17 


Miscellaneous 


11 


14 


9 


Means 








SES Index 


20.5 


20.8 


26.0 


Weekly Salaries 


$121.81 


$111.57 


$115.90 


Tenure in Job 


13.2 weeks 


13.6 weeks 


18.9 weeks 


Base number 


213 


97 


141 



Processing, machine trades, bench work. 

^Professional, technical, managerial, clerical, sales. 
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Once again, the mean SES index of the jobs held by the co-worker 
group exceeded that of both groups of CEP participants. It seems note- 
worthy that the mean SES index of the best paying jobs was approximately 
five points below that reported for the best liked job by each group; thus, 
the best paying jobs were not necessarily thise with the highest socio- 
economic status. The consistent difference in socioeconomic status between 
jobs held by co-workers and by CEP participants would seem to indicate th,.t 
the former etijoved access to better jobs. This observation is belied some- 
what by the weekly earnings on the best paying jobs reported by the three 
groups’, which did net differ significantly. The co-workers, however, re- 
ported the longest tenure on the best paying jobs, and, as Table - 1 
indicates, thev were more likely to be currently employed in their best 
paying jobs when interviewed. These differences suggest that the co-workers 
not only valued money more than the CEP participants, but they were also 
more likely to reta'n their best paying jobs. 



Table 4-11 



Percentages of Respondents Still Employed on Best Paying 
Job at Follow-up and Reasons of Others for Leaving 
the Best Paying Job — Reported by Percentages 
of Completers, Dropouts, and Co-workers 





CEP 

Completers 


CEP 

Dropouts 


Co-workers 

< 7 / 


Reasons for leaving job: 


% 

1 


% 


% 


Company action 


38 


36 


45 


Personal reasons un- 
related to job 


40 


37 


28 


Unsatisfactory job 
conditions 


15 


11 


17 


To take another job 


3 


7 


7 


Other 


5 


10 


3 


Base Number 


138 


73 


58 


Percentage still employed 
in "best paying" job 


% 

36 


% 

25 


% 

56 


Total Base Number 


229 


101 


147 



f * 
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The percentages of participants and co-workers who gave reasons 
for leaving the best paying jobs are also recorded in Table 4-11. The 
differences between groups did not reach statistical significance. Company 
action and personal reasons for leaving accounted for about 75 percent of 
the reasons cited by members of each of the three groups. The remaining 
one-quarter of the respondents reported unsatisfactory job conditions or 
the intention of taking a different job as the main explanations for 
leaving . 



Although the differences between the co-workers and the CEP partici- 
pants have been emphasized in this discussion, thev should not be exaggerated. 
The similarities in job types and evaluative ciiteria of the three groups, 
combined with the fairly jlarge proportions of subjects who did not specify 
most or least liked jobs, suggest the presence of undifferentiated job 
values in the populations sampled. Apparently, rather minor differences 
existed among the groups in these respects. 



Job and Income Desires , Current and for the Future 



In addition to questioning the respondents on their reactions to 
previous jobs, an attempt was made to assess what the CEP participants, 
ex antes, and co-worke^s hoped for in their future employment and income. 

Two questions were asked: "What kind of work would you like to do right 

now?" and "What kind of work would you most like to do at some time in the 
future?" The respondents were also asked how much they would expect to 
earn at both times. The questions were divided in this way to encourage 
the respondents to be less bound by reality considerations when they answered 
concerning "some time in the future." 

The answers are presented in Table 4-12. The job answers are grouped 
by DOT categories for presentation, but these groupings tend to suggest more 
clarity of preference than was actually the case. For example, answers such 
as factory and clerical work were coded into the production and white collar 
categories, respectively. There seemed to be more clarity at follow-up 
than there was right after the program, but the differences in sample com- 
position prevent reaching a firm conclusion. Despite this, during both 
interview periods the dropouts were apparently less sure of their goals than 
were the completers. 

There are indications of modest aspirations of upward mobility in 
the comparisons of present and future desires. There was an increase in 
the desire for white collar occupations from the present to the future in 
five out of six comparisons, and a decrease in desire for production occupa- 
tions in all comparisons. The averages for the socioeconomic index also 
showed some upward aspirations. The averages for jobs the respondents would 
have liked at the time of the interview were six to seven points higher than 
those for best-liked jobs (Table 4-11) and six to ter. points lower than the 
averages for jobs desired in the future. 
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The incone estimates underwent considerable inflation from right 
after the program to the follow-up. The average weekly earnings expected 
by the completers after the program were $114.00, or the equivalent of $2.85 
per hour for 40 hours of work. This figure is below the averages for most 
occupational categories in Columbus (Chapter 3, Tables 3-4 and 3-5) but, 
unfortunately, considerably above the average wage in the jobs that the CLP 
could make available to its participants ($88 per week, Chapter 3, Table. 

3-9). The discrepancy in the averages is $26 per week, or $.65 per hour. 

This means the average wage for jobs listed with the Columbus CEP w T ould 
have had to increase 30 percent to reach the expectations of the partici- 
pants. At the tine of the follow-up interviews, which were conducted six 
or more months later, income expectations among the completers averaged 
$142.00 per week, or $3.55 per hour. This figure, while well above that 
CEP could make available, was not far from the prevailing averages in 
most Columbus industries. The income estimates obtained at follow-up for 
"some time in the future" exceeded the estimates for "right now" by consider- 
ably more than they did in the post-program interviews. At post-program 
the difference in the average estimates for completers was $46; at follow-up 
it was $76. The pattern was similar in the other groups, with the co-workers 
givin° the highest estimates of all. 

Members of each group expressed aspirations for jobs higher in 
socioeconomic status than they had prevj.^usly held and for more pay than 
they had received in their most lucrative positions. If these aspirations 
seem somewhat unrealistic, it is still noteworthy that the CEP participants 
and their co-workers shared a common delusion. The CEP groups, despite their 
comparative lack of job experience and previous labeling as hard-core un- 
employed, once more exhibited their similarity to regular members of the 
work force. 

It is also of more than passing interest that the income expectations 
of the ex antes were considerably lower than those of the other respondents. 
Chapter 6 indicates that the main reasons why ex antes did not enroll and 
dropouts left the program referred to their perceptions of the ability of CEP 
to provide what they wanted. It is clear that the expectations of ex antes 
and dropouts were not higher than the completers’, either as to types of jobs 
or to amount of pay. The differences lie not in their desires but in their 
perceptions of the efficacy of CEP. 

The degree of mobilitv indicated by the answers to the questions 
on desired jobs refutes the commonly expressed belief that the hard-to- 
employ have unrealistically high job aspirations. Those respondents who 
answered the questions seem to have had rather reasonable expectations. Few 
wanted to be true professionals, such as engineers or lawyers, but neither 
did they want to be bus boys or janitors. Their desires lay mainly in the 
30 to 40 socioeconomic index range, a range that includes lower level white- 
collar and higher level blue-collar jobs. 
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Clar i ty of Vocational Preferences 



The question "What kind of work would you like to do right now? 
also piovided data on how specific the CEP respondents were in expressing 
their immediate work preferences. Their verbatim responses were coded . 
according to the following :riteria: (1) responses indicating specific job 

preferences— including the naming of a job, such as cook, janitor, s oc ' 
clerk, secretary, etc.— or mention of staying at the present job, returning 
to a past position, or training for a certain (named) job; (2) response* 
indicating general job preferences (the naming of occupational categories— 
such as assembly, business, factory work, general labor, o ice or sa 
work) or an intention to acquire general schooling; and (3) responses 
indicating no real job preference — e.g., "anything, don t know, a goo 
paying job," or "something easy." 

It was speculated that CEP completers might differ from dropouts 
in the certainty of their aspirations; that is, the CEP program might have 
influenced the completers to define their vocational interests.. Tne uta 
do indicate that completing the program was associated with having clearer 
preferences, but only marginally. Being employed at follow-up showed a far 



stronger relationship to having clear vocational preferences, 
presents the percentages by the two classifications. 



Table 4-13 

Clarity of Present Vocational Preference, by Completer-Dropout 
and Employed-Unemployed, at Follow-up 



Clarity of 
Preference 


Program 


Experience 


Employment 


Comp . 


Dropout 


Empl . 


Unempl . 


Specific preference 


% 

62 


% 

60 


% 

69 


% 

55 


General preference 


27 


22 


19 


34 


No preference 


il 


18 


12 


11 


Base number 


227 


141 


188 


146 



The difference between completers and dropouts is significant at 
the 05 level (X 2 = 6.94), and the difference between employed and unemployed 
if significant at the .01 level (X* = 10.70). The way in which degree of 
specificity was coded may have contributed to the greater certainty among 
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the employed, for it seems likely that they would be more inclined to mention 
their present jobs as desired than the unemployed would be to cite previous 
jobs. 



Another indication of clarity of goals was obtained by asking the 
respondents who expressed job goals for some time in the future the kind of 
additional training or experience they felt they would need in order to 
prepare for the jobs they mentioned. 

Their replies were categorized into three groups, those which showed 
that the respondent had a clear idea of what he would have to do in order 
to qualify for his desired job; those which indicated that the respondent 
had a reasonable, if not precise, idea of what he would have to do; and those 
which were unclear, meaning that the respondent had little idea of the quali- 
fications he would need for the better job. The percentage of responses 
coded into each category is shown in Table 4-14. 



Table 4-14 

Clarity of Further Training or Experience Needed, by 
Completers, Dropouts, and Co-workers at Follow-up 



Clarity of 
Further Training 
or Experience 


Completers 


Dropouts 


Co-workers 


Clear Idea 


% 

41 


% 

33 


% 

35 


Reasonable Idea 


47 


47 


52 


Unclear (or No) idea 


12 


19 


13 


Base Number 


196 


118 


116 



Although the dropouts appear to be somewhat more uncertain, the 
differences among the groups are not significant. Only slightly more than 
one-third of those respondents who expressed a preference had really clear 
ideas of the preparation needed for the desired positions. 

The general impression gained from the data presented in this 
section is that a sizable proportion of all the respondents — and espe- 
cially the ex antes and CEP dropouts — lacked vocational maturity. Their 
work careers are best described as "floundering" (Miller and Form, 1951) 
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or as "multiple-trial careers" (Super et al., 1963). Botn of these terms 
indicate repeated job chances without stabilization in any one occupation. 
This pattern is encountered frequently among young men who enter the labor 
market directly from high school, and especially among the poor. To some 
extent the lack of vocational maturity may simply reflect the youth of the 
participants — half of whom were less than 25. The periods or unemployment 
between their jobs tended to be much longer than those of other young men 
who make repeated job changes and this caused them to be classified as hard- 
core unemployed. The pattern of their employment experiences, however, does 
not differ in kind from their more fortunate peers; it differs in the extent 

of unemployment. 



GENERAL OUTLOOK ON LIFE 



One assumption of the CEP was that its typical participant would 
be separated from the mainstream of society; he was expected to be eit ei 
discouraged and defeated or alienated from existing institutions. Several 
questions about outlook on life were asked of ever- respondent. These weie 
intended not only to assess how the individual perceived his situation m 
life, but also to indicate if participation in CEP was associated with 
changes in one's outlook. The orientation program could, for example, 
improve a participant's attitude toward himself by improving his basic 
skills and by giving him sene understanding of his position in society. 

The provision of a reasonably good job to a person with a long record of 
unemployment should markedly improve morale— assuming a job is desire . 
Conversely, failure to find a job, or to be retained at one, might be _ 
expected to heighten feelings of inadequacy and frustration. This section 
will examine the data collected in an attempt to assess the outlook on lile 
expressed by completers cind dropouts from the CEP* 

Assessments of outlooks on life were made in several ways. At the 
end of the post-program and follow-up interviews each participant was asked 
whether things were generally getting better or worse for him and his family , 
The attitude scale used in the pre-program interviews to assess the respon^ - 
ent's perception of locus of control was also administered (I E score)^ 
Similar measures were available from the interviewers, who rated (1) eac 
participant's overall attitude toward himself and his chances m life, 
and (2) whether he appeared to make plans which he could carry out or was 
more controlled by external events. The interviewer ratings were undoubt- 
edly based partly on participants’ replies to relevant questions, but also 
reflected comments and other information available to the interviewer whic 
were not directly reported, such as the respondent's general manner of 
presenting himself in the interview. 



Are " Things Getting Better or Worse? " 



Replies to the question concerning whether "things are generally 
getting better or worse" wore scored as "better," "worse" or "same., and 
the reasons given were coded as referring to CEP, society, or personal 
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improvement or problems. The distributions of these responses by completer- 
dropout, ex ante, and co-worker at post-program and follow-up are shown in - 
Table 4-15. 

The CEP completers were clearly more likely than the dropouts and 
the ex antes to say things were going better. They were, however, not as 
optimistic as the co-workers. The responses of the ex antes once again 
reflected some pessimism, but can hardly be said to have evidenced dis- 
couragement and defeat. In the post— program interviews many respondents 
mentioned CEP as the cause of their present conditions, but very few did so 
at follow-up. The reasons underlying overall assessments were generally 
personal and most often related to whether or not the individual was employed. 

To test the effects of employment and CEP placement simultaneously, the 
respondents who were interviewed at follow-up were sorted by these two vari- 
ables. The results are given in Table 4-16. 

Employed respondents were more likely than unemployed participants 
to say that things were going better. Responses of co-workers wore quite 
similar to these of former participants employed in CEP-obtained jobs. Among 
employed subjects, those in non— CEP— obtained jobs were more likely to say 
things were worse than were those who had gotten their jobs through CEP. 

An examination of the answers of the subjects employed in non-CEP-obtained 
jobs indicated that of those who said things were worse due to personal 
problems, seventeen (of twenty-five) complained that they did not like their 
jobs, or did not earn enough money. The others cited poor health and family 
troubles as their reasons for saying "things" were worse. 

Variation among the. three groups of unemployed respondents was slight, 
although responses of "better" were more frequent in the group whose last 
jobs were not CEP placements than in the other two groups. Some of the 
reasons given by unemployed subjects for things getting better included 
marriage, participation in training programs, and improved health. Most 
unemploved subjects described things as worse because they lacked jobs and 
money. A few complained of problems such as illness, family quarrels, 
legal troubles, and alcoholism. 

It should be noted that, although the question was asked in general 
terms, most respondents answered on an immediate and personal basis. The 
traditional American success or "Protestant" ethic appears to be reflected 
in these answers. The responses revealed a basic assumption that the individual 
is responsible for what happens to him, whether that be success or failure. 

Few spoke of the problems of discrimination and exploitation, or of broader 
social and economic problems. Apparently, the rhetoric of the radical has 
not reached the hard-core unemployed, who might seem to be a natural target. 

Of course, it is also possible that the really alienated unemployed who 
have more radical ideas would not take part in CEP. Those who participated 
were still trying to "make it" in conventionally defined ways. 

The individual's outlook on life, as expressed in his answer to 
this question, thus appeared to be heavily influenced by whether he was 
employed. Such answers may, of course, have been influenced by the general 
job-oriented content of the interview. To test the independent effect of 
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employment status, this and several other variables were entered in a repres- 
sion equation to determine whether they were related to evaluating things 
as better or worse. The analysis included program completion versus dropping 

out as one variable, and employment or unemployment, total weekly income, , 

r fT— F crorp sgg next section; ns tne otners . 

and perception of locus of control U score, see 

The results of this analysis are shown in Table 4-17. 



Table 4-17 

Regression Analysis of Attitude toward Whether 
Things Were Going Better or Worse 



Variable 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Regression 
Coef f icient 


Standard 

Error 


Completer 


.62 


.49 


.123 


.098 


Employed 


.48 


.50 


.609** 


.111 


Weekly income 


65.83 


69.51 


.002** 


.001 


I-E score 


11.97 


1.54 


.039 


.030 


N 


331 








R 2 






.184 




F 






19.623** 





If CEP itself affected outlook on life, as measured here, program 
completion should be related to the individual's perception of current 
circumstances. Although these two variables are related when the others 
are not held constant (r = .16, N = 331), program completion does not enter 
significantly in the regression equation. The individual’s perception of 
locus of control (I-E score) was also related to his evaluation of current 
circumstances . 

The two variables which are related to evaluation of things as 
better or worse are employment and weekly income. As noted in the dis- 
tribution of responses, employed respondents were much more likely than 
unemployed to say that things were better. Further, even with employment 
held constant, weekly income is positively related to the evaluation of 
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thinas as better. Weekly income includes amounts received from all sources: 
wagest government payments, help from families, and anything else repor eu 
It 8 should be noted that unreported incomes fere coded as aero, so t a 
is not possible to distinguish "no income" from no yeport ^d income. 
(Respondents probably did not always report income obtained in illegal or 
1 P >al ways ) This problem may have served to reduce the size of the 



quasi-log 
obtained relation. 

Since these variables accounted for only Id percent of the variance, 
there are other factors which probably affected responses to the question 
concerning how things were going, but which could not be entered in the 
analysis. These would include individual value systems, the nature of per- 
sonal problems, circumstances in the family, and just how bad things ha 

been in the past. 

To summarize, attitudes toward things as better or worse were appar- 
ently not affected by participation in CEP, except that probability of 
employment and income were greater for completers. The pattern orespons . 
for the participants who were placed and still employed when followed “P 
was practically identical to that of the co-workers who wore somewhat o dor 
and had experienced steadier employment. Employment was a basic but not 
the only variable, however. The emnloyed participants who held /|obs the} 
did not obtain through CEP were more likely to say things were going worse. 

The question "Are things generally getting better or worse for you 
and your family?" might be expected to have produced replies which were 
particularly susceptible to current circumstances. Responses however were 
fairly consistent from post-program to follow-up interviews. Whil. only 
half of the respondents were individually consistent in eir • 

me” (equivalent to a stability correlation of .70), fewer than one-ourt, 
changed markedly, i.c., from better to worse, or worse o better. As shown 
in Table 4-18, 32 percent of the respondents said that tilings ter . , 

and 13 percent said that they were worse owing both 
5 percent of the replies changed from worse to better, and 16 
changed from better to worse. Almost all the respondents who said thing, 
were the "same" at the post-program interview gave, differet answers 

follow-up . 

The reasons given for things being better or worse were also relatively 
consistent. A frequency analysis of the nine possible post-program an 
follow-up responses indicated significant agreement between the reason « , 

at the two interviews ff2 = 101.37, N = 150, df = 64, p = .002). It shoe . 
be noted that the analysis was conducted on the coded responses w lie oc 
on "ne causes underlying the overall assessments. The coding reduced a 
answers to whether or not the respondent saw present conditions in his life 
as being due to the effects of CER, personal reasons, or changes in society. 

It must be regarded tentatively because of the low frequencies in mos 

cells. 
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Table 4-18 

Evaluation of Things as Going Better or Worse at Post- 
Program and Follow-up, Longitudinal Sample 



Post- 

Program 


Follow-up 


Better 


Same 


Worse 


DK,NA 






% 


X 


% 


X 


% Better 


53 


32 


4 


16 


1 


% Same 


15 


8 


1 


5 


■M. 


% Worse 


26 


5 


6 


13 


1 


% DK,NA 


6 


4 


0 


2 


0 


Total 


100 


49 


11 


36 


3 


Number 


166 





DK,NA = Don't know, not ascertained. 



Interviewer Ratings— —Respondent ' s Attitude Toward Himself 



The interviewers rated each respondent's overall attitude toward 
himself and his chances in life as positive, negative, or in between. 

The distributions of these ratings were similar to those for respondents 
attitudes toward things in general, as the ratings varied primarily with 

employment . 

Employed respondents were more often rated positively than were 
unemployed (66 and 41 percent, respectively). Attitudes of completers 
and dropouts were given similar ratings. As shown in Table 4-19, respon- 
dents employed in CEP-obtained jobs were most frequently rated as having 
positive attitudes (72%), and those who were never employed after CEP 
were least frequently given positive ratings (29%). Ratings were also 
made for co-workers. Of these, 81 percent were rated as positive and 
only 2 percent as negative. 

Interviewers' ratings of each participant's attitude toward him- 
self were fairly closel/ related to the individual's expressed attitude 
about whether things were going better or worse for him. The correlation 
between these two variables was r = .46 (N = 388). The distribution o 
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Table 4-19 

Interviewers’ Ratings of Respondents’ Attitudes toward 
Themselves for Participants by Employment and 
Placement Status and for Co-workers 



Response 


CEP-Participants 


Co-workers 


Employed 


Unemployed 


CEP 


non-CEP 


CEP 


non-CEP 


No 

job 


Positive (3) 


% 

72 


% 

63 


% 

46 


% 

44 


% 

29 


% 

81 


In-between (2) 


25 


32 


26 


37 


31 


17 


Negative (1) 


4 


5 


28 


19 


39 


2 


Mean rating 


1.68 


2.57 


2.18 


2.25 


1.91 


2.78 


Number 


85 


112 


65 


84 


51 


144 



interviewers’ ratings as a function of participants’ evaluation of "things" 
is shown in Table 4-20. Participants who said that things were going better 
were generally given positive ratings, while those who said things were worse 
were typically given "in between" or negative ratings. 



Table 4-20 

Relation of Interviewer's Ratings of Respondent's Attitude 
toward Himself and Respondent's Own Evaluation of "Things" 



f 

f 




Interviewer ' s 
Rating of 
Attitude 


Respondent Said Thines 


Were : 


Better (3) 


Same (2) 


Worse (1) 


Positive (3) 


% 

75 


% 

46 


% 

27 


In between (2) 


20 


37 


42 


Negative (1) 


4 


16 


32 


Mean rating 


2.71 


2.30 


1.95 


Number 


202 


43 


143 
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It is clear that an individual’s expressed attitude about how 
things were going in his life was not the sole determinant of his attitude 
• toward himself, as seen by others. It is possible for current circumstances- 
such as family problems, illness, or the lack of a job — to make an individual 
feel that things are generally going worse for him, without seriously affect- 
ing his overall attitude toward himself. However, if things are going well, 
the individual does tend to convey a positive self-image. 

Of course, it is impossible to measure ’’general outlook on life" 
adequately with one or two questions. Participants seemed to base their 
answers primarily on whether they held a job, but other factors probably 
contributed to an overall attitude toward things as better or worse. Addi- 
tionally, there is no information available concerning rhe reliability of 
interviewers' ratings, except the correlation with respondents’ expressed 
attitudes. This correlation is due in part to replies affecting ratings, 
as well as both replies and ratings reflecting the same variables. 



These limitations of the questions used may have reduced the 
measured effects of program completion on general outlook on life. On the 
whole, participants in the program (both completers and dropouts) were 
less likely than co-workers to say that things were going better and to be 
given positive ratings of attitude. Employment was the major variable 
affecting attitudes toward things, and the more favorable attitudes of 
completers than of dropouts were apparently due to differences in employ- 
ment . 



Locus of Control 



By "locus of control" is meant whether the individual perceives 
that he controls his life or that he is controlled by external factors. 

The individual with an internal orientation toward life tends to feel 
that he has basic control of what happens to him. If he expects to succeed, 
he believes it w:.ll have to be through his own efforts; if he should fail, 
he sees the fault as being his own. In contrast, an externally-oriented 
person is likely to feel that luck, fate, or powerful individuals control 
his life. He feels that luck is necessary for success, and attributes 
failure to bad luck or external intervention. 

As an index of internal versus external orientation toward life, 
respondents were asked whether they agreed or disagreed with each of seven 
statements such as "a person shouldn't hope for too much in this life. 

The particular items used were selected to meet :he criteria of a Guttman 
scale (see Edwards, 1957). One point was assigne.i to each response that 
indicated an external reference and two points for each response that 
indicated internal control. Possible scores thus ranged from 7 (complete 
external) to 14 (complete internal) . 

, The expectancy scale was administered to a sample of pari.icipants 
before their actual experience with CEP (pretest) . Some of these persons 
were included in a larger sample interviewed immediately after the CEP 
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experience and again several months later. Scores on the scale exhibited 
some variability, but there were significant positive correlations between 
pretest and follow-up scores (r = .47, N * 42) and between post-program 
and follow-up scores (r = .31, N = 139). The average score for the entire 
group decreased slightly from pretest (12.05) to post-program (11.78) and 
increased slightly at the follow-up (11.97). 

During the post-program administ r ation of the scale the completers 
averaged 11.9 and the dropouts and ex antes both averaged 11 .6 At follow-up 
the scores of the completers and dropouts were even more similar — 12.0 and 
11.9, respectively — and the co-workers were slightly higher (12.3). All of 
the differences are in the direction that would be expected, but of the 
comparisons made, only one approached significance. That was between the 
employed and unemployed (12.1 and 11.8; t = 1.86, p = .06). However, too 
much emphasis should not be placed on any of these differences. What all 
the scores indicate is a strong internal orientation. On the average, an 
internal answer was chosen as self-descriptive on six of the seven items. 

Once again, contrary to the typical stereotype of the peripheral worker frem 
a poverty background, these respondents perceived themselves as controlling 
their lives. 

Overall , the obtained expectancy scores indicate a fairly high degree 
of internal control which is not affected by CEP completion or employment. 

As in their evaluation of things going better or worse, these respondents 
saw their situations in life as resulting from their own individual actions. 



i 

Interviewer 



Ratings of Plans/Events 



Interviewers were asked to rate each respondent as to whether he 
appeared to be the kind of person who makes plans and carries them out or 
mainly the kind who lets his life be controlled by events. As for other 
questions, ratings varied more with employment than with program completion. 
Completers were rated as making plans slightly more often than were dropouts 
(45% and 35%, respectively). As shown in Table 4-21, unemployed respondents 
were rated as controlled by events about twice as often as were those who 
were, employed.- Respondents employed in CEP— obtained jobs differed from 
those in nonpCEP-obtained jobs primarily in the frequency with which inter- 
viewers felt they had sufficient information to answer the question. Ratings 
of co-workers were quite similar to those of respondents employed in CEP- 
obtained jobs. 

Although I-E scores did not varv significantly among subjects, they 
did differ among participants grouped by interviewers’ ratings of plans/ 
events. For those who were rated as controlled by events, the average I-E 
score was almost one point lower than for those rated as making plans (11.45 
and 12.33, respectively). Those who were not rated had an intermediate mean 
score (12.05). The correlation between I-E scores and interviewer ratings 
was low but statistically significant (_r = .16, N = 398). 
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Table 4-21 

Interviewers* Ratings of Respondents' Attitudes toward 
Planning, for Participants by Employment and 
Placement Status and for Co-workers 



^ : • r- : : - - — 




CEP p 


iart i c inants 






Response 


Emp Toyed 


Unemployed 


Co-workers 


CEP 


non-CEP 


CEP 


non-CEP 


No 

Job 


Makes plans 


% 

63 


% 

49 


% 

28 


% 

32 


% 

30 


% 

68 


Controlled by events 


19 


20 


46 


39 


41 


n 


Not enough evidence 
to judge 


18 


32 


26 


29 


28 


21 


Number 


84 


107 


65 


77 

J — 


46 


145 



SUMMARY 



This chapter presents information on the characteristics of the 
respondents who participated in CEP together with two comparison groups: 
potential participants who did not take part and co-workers of CEP place 
ments who had found their jobs on their own. The goal of the chapter has 
been to examine implicit assumptions about the characteristics of the CEP 
target population to determine how well the information gathered from a 
sample of this population matches the assumptions. 



The participants and potential partici 
were predominantly young males, and virtually 
and previous emplovment they reported for the 
met the definition cf hard-core unemployment, 
than half the year, and total income averaged 
demographic information distinguished between 
the potential participants who did not enroll, 
to be somewhat older and had a greater proport 
than the other groups. 



pants in the Columbus CEP 
all were black. The incomes 
year preceding CEP clearly 
Most had been employed less 
$1,500 to $1,600. None of the 
the actual participants and 
The co-worker group tended 
ion of females and whites 



While the participants and potential participants met the program 
definition of hard-core unemployed, self-reports of their attitudes and 
goals hardly fit the common stereotype. The respondents were asked ^ 
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series of questions designed to elicit information about how they felt 
about themselves and the opportunities available to them. Their answers 
revealed some skepticism but also showed that they hardly merit the dis- 
couraged and defeated label that the term "hard-core" tends to evoke*. 

The potential participants who did not take part in CEP were questioned 
at greater length than the other respondents to see if their evaluations 
of their opportunities were related to their decisions not to enter CEP. 
Their answers suggest a realistic evaluation of available options and 
hopes for moderate upward mobility. 

A series of questions on what was most liked and disliked in 
previous jobs and what the respondents' current and future job and income 
desires were also indicate fairly realistic expectations among a majority 
of the respondents. The questions revealed, however, that a significant 
proportion of the respondents had rather vague, uncrystallized vocational 
preferences. Although almost all had held several previous jobs, many 
could not pick out any which they particularly liked or disliked; nor could 
they state job preferences for the present or for "some time in the future." 
The lack of crystallization is probably the result of limited vocational 
experiences. While most had held many jobs, these were essentially within 
a restricted range of skills and duties. Nevertheless, very few of the 
respondents who expressed preferences were totally unrealistic. Their 
goals were somewhat above what they had known in the past but, given 
adequate training and employment opportunities, seemed quite attainable. 
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Chapter 5 



ATTITUDES TOWARD WORK 



The review of studies of poverty presented in Chapter 2 demonstrated 
that one of the most debated characteristics concerning those people laoeled 
"hard-core unemployed" is the nature of their true attitudes toward work and 
lobs. The debate usually focuses on whether the hard-core really want to 
work. The argument on one side is that sufficient jobs are available, and 
that anyone who sincerely wants to work can obtain one. Help wanted 
tisements of daily newspapers are usually cited as evidence that J°^s are 
going begging. The analyses of these ads presented in Chapter 3 showed that 
relatively few of the jobs listed are suitable for the typical CEP parti 
pant. The opposite argument usually attempts to present- the reasons for unem- 
ployment and claims that anyone who has had repeated negative 
experiences is going to be reluctant to expose himself again. Both of these 
arguments imply that the hard-core individual is probably not very active in 
his attempts to get a job. The Concentrated Employment Program is partially 

based on this assumption. 

In reality, little is actually known about the attitudes toward work 
of the hard-core unemployed. Traditional techniques of attitude assessment 
are frequently dismissed as inappropriate because a respondent can ' 
distort his responses. This chapter discusses several different techniques 
which were used to assess the attitudes toward work of the hard-core. Sev 
eral of these were nontraditional techniques which were employed to overcome 
the criticism of inappropriateness. They were also chosen because they di 
not rely entirely upon a respondent's verbal report. These measures are _ 
discussed in the first section of the chapter— titled longitudinal Samp 
which considers the subsample of respondents w,.o were stuaied 
The data collected indicate that chough work attitude measures cannot be used 
to predict experiences in CEP or subsequent employment, they do reflect som 
differences among groups with varying experiences. These data particular y 
imply that if CEP is an unsuccessful experience, attitudes towar. wor a 
likely to move in a negative direction. 

The measure of work attitude was changed somewhat for use in ch ® 
foUow-up interviews. The second section of the chapter describes the changes 
that were made and the reasons for them. The revised measure revealed re- 
markable similarity across the groups to which it was administered, g P- 
as different as the CEP dropouts and employer rep, ^ese ^ ed to 

lar mean attitudes and score distributions. This simllan y 
the generally positive evaluation of work in our society. Th 
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concludes with a discussion of a final measure of work attitude, consisting 
of the ranking of eight desirable job features. This also indicated con- 
siderable similarity between the CEP participants and their co-worker' 

I 



THE LONGITUDINAL SAMPLE 



The analyses in this section are based upon the attitude and expec- 
tancy measures which were administered to a subsample of CEP enrollees. 
Administration of these measures took place at three different times: (1) 

during the CEP intake process, (2) after the subjects were terminated from 
CEP (through job placement, placement in a long-term skill training pro- 
gram, or dropping out of the program), and (3) approximately six months after 
.CEP termination. These three administrations roughly correspond to a pre- 
test-posttest-follow-up model, with differential treatments intervening 
between administrations. 



Subjects 




The sample of subjects in this phase of the study consisted of 222 
enrollees, representing 44 percent of the total number of enrollees ror the 
period January-June 1969. Pretests were administered to 111 and a matched 
group received no pretests. The original group was first pretested and then 
the matching, unpretested sample was selected from the remaining pool of 2/7 
subjects for whom data had been collected. The matching was accomplished by 
dividing the larger pool of subjects into strata based upon sex, program 
completion or failure to complete it, and employment status at follow-up. 

In the i. atciiing procedure, control could not be exerted over length of train- 
ing; in the data analysis, however, this variable was statistically con- 
trolled. Subjects were then randomly drawn from these strata to match the 
frequencies found in the pretested group. The summary of subject character- 
istics shown in Table 5-1 demonstrates that no substantial differences existed 
between the pretested and nonpretested groups. Additional analyses of the 
posttest attitude data obtained from these two groups indicated that no signi- 
ficant pretest effects were present in these data, with the exception of a 
slight trend toward a social desirability effect in the pretested group,. This 
effect was taken into account in the subsequent data analyses. 

It should be noted that, since more than 97 percent of the CEP's en- 
rollees were black, no attempt was made to control for race in either the 
subject selection or data analysis procedures. 

As the figures in Table 5-1 demonstrate, the sample was heavily 
weighted with youthful males with records of high unemployment and low income, 
most of whom completed the program but only about half of whom immediately 
found employment. The most interesting figures, however, are those which show 
the great ranges of variation within the sample. 




Characteristics of Attitude Subsample 
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Ins truments 



Attitudes toward work were ascertained by what has been called the 

ACt , _ nqqessments" (Cook and Selltiz, 1964). 

multiple-indicator approach to attitude asses « corrcctness " of one’s measure- 

Tliiq is merely a wav of increasing faith in the correctness. 

ments by utilising two or more different techniques to measure the same atti 
tudina/set. Greater validity can be assumed if the different measures pro 

duce similar results. 

TVo techniques were used to measure attitudes toward work. The first 
is an established attitude scaling technique, the "own-categories" procedure 
described by Sherif and Sherif (1967). In it the subjects are Urst asked 
to sort a group of attitude statements into piles, each pile consisting of 
statements which "seem to belong together." This is similar to l e lurs one 
procedure of scale construction (see Edwards, 1957). However, unlike the 
case with the Thurstone method, the subject may use as many or as ew 
suites as he wishes. He then arranges the item piles in order according 
their favorableness or unfavorableness toward the attltudmal object. Up to„ 
this point, there has been no mention of his own attitudes. 3 

must Chios; the piles containing those items which are most and least accept 

able to him. 

It has beer, demonstrated that the use of this procedure provides not 
onlv an estimate of direction of attitude but also an indication of ego- 
Invol.™,,. With (or oorooirmonr to) Ohio ocrlrudo. This “ohorqoo «quir^ 

predisposition) . 

A scale of this type was constructed from a preliminary pool of 225 

atti tude- toward-work item;. These were Thurstone scaled by a group > of 73 

undergraduate psychology students acting as judges. ^r°"> * Variation in 

values and 0 values (the interquartile range, a measure of the variation i 

iudeme its ) as the basis of item selection, a 40-item own-categories scale 
judgments; as tne oasis , cr ,« er ia: (1) 24 nonambiguous (low 

was compiled according to the following , * five sliehtlv 

q value) Items were chosen; five were very negative toward “” . sll l! ' 

igative, four neutral, five slightly positive and five very oslt ve The 

avf “■ ™ c"h£ n a from a subset 

of items Specially written for high ambiguity; ^ 2 -1-,^ t^e x ew, 

thfanancaie X t — — 

tration are provideu in Appendix B 2. 

The second technique for obtaining indications of attitudinal set 
involved physiological and perceptual measures. The rationale 1 ^ H 

of such nontraditional measures arose from the assumption that , 

in which the subjects found themselves could produce in them a s r ng 
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to behave in accordance with their perceptions of what was expected by the 
administrators of the training program; or, in more tec.mical terms, 1 
produce a strong social desirability set toward the tests and questionnair 
which were administered as a part of the program s intake / r “ e £ r *; “^ Ugh 
the own-categories technique of attitude assessment appears to be les. sus 
ceptible to deliberate manipulation by the respondent than the more traditiona 
Thurs tone or Likert type of scale, it was decided that the .use of p ysio og- 
ical and perceptual measures which are even less susceptible to social desira 
bility effects would provide greater understanding of the collected 
data. The measures which were selected for use in "is =tudy were Pupill«y 
dilation and binocular rivalry. A rationale for the choice of each of thuse 
measures and a review of the literature concerning them are provided 

Appendix B-3. 

The pupillometer marketed by AIM Biosciences Ltd. was used for the 
pupillary dilation measures. This instrument consists of a pair of gogg es 
which cover one eye with a pupil measuring device, freeing the other eye 
viewing of the stimulus. The device works on an optical illusion princi; le, 
and the subject must make readings of his own pupil size. In the admimstra 
tion of this instrument, the subject placed his head and j shoulders in a com- 
partment in which the light source was held constant. The mterio 
this compartment were painted with nonreflectant, light gray paint, and one 
wall contained a frame allowing for timed presentation of the stimulus cards. 

A stereoscope, which had been constructed from an old-time "stereopticon 
viewer," was used for t 1 - binocular rivalry measures. This instrument prese 
two stimuli to the subject, one stimulus to each eye. If the two stimuli are 
identical, he perceives them in three dimensions, if t ey are no » 

he is preiented with a binocular conflict which is presumably resolved accod- 
ing to his predispositions to perceive certain stimulus content more readil> . 

Th! instrument was adjustable for focus, and a timer was connected which con- 
trolled lighting of the stimuli for very short durations (beginning at . 

second) . 

The stimuli for both of these instruments consisted of a set of five 
matched pairs of illustrations created by a professional artist. ac p 
'was composed of two pen-and-ink drawings of the same person or persons in (1) 
a work-oriented and (2) a nonwork-oriented situation. Within each pair the 
general surroundings and bodily position of the person were matched £ °^ “j [ 
shading, and position, point-by-point across the two drawings Htan viewed in 
stereoscopic perspective for very short durations , the lUusion creat ed is 
of a person who is in either a work or a nonwork situation. Because 98 p 
of the subjects were black, the figures in the stimulus drawings were of 
Negroes, in order to control for racially induced perceptual biases. 

These illustrations were then photographically reduced for use witn the 
two different machines. For the pupillometer a set of 8x8 inch s^ 11 « a s 
made up; these were viewed by the left eye at a distance of four feet. For the 
stereoscope a set of 2x2 inch cards was constructed which ic 

distance varying from 6 to 15 inches, depending upon the subject s stereoscop 
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focus point. Another set of 2x2 inch stimulus cards was also used for the 
binocular rivalry measure, consisting of paired work-nonwork stimulus words 
which were typed on the cards. A list of these stimulus words is provided 
in Appendix B-3. All stimuli were presented in counterbalanced order. 



Expectancy 



In his early studies of the interrelationships among motivation, 
expectancy, and incentive Atkinson (1958) used a very simple estimation of 
expectancy, which was merely the probability of being reinforced in a given 
situation. This sort of approach was not deemed useful in the present study, 
for reinforcement schedules were not under experimental control and the 
subjects' perceptions of the existing reinforcement schedules were assumed 
to be rather imperfect. It was decided, therefore, to use Rotter's (195'''-) 
social learning approach, in which expectancy is assumed to be a function of 
the individual subject's perception of a generalized "locus of control" of 
social reinforcements. These perceptions are hypothesized to vary over a 
continuum of expectancies, ranging from reinforcement control which is 
totally within the individual (internal control) at one pole, to reinforce- 
ment control which is totally outside the individual's reach (external con- 
trol) at the other pole. 

The standard measuring instrument for this construct is the I-E 
Scale developed by Rotter (1966). This is a forced-choice paper-and- 
pencil test which was normed on a college population. Close examination of 
this instrument, however, revealed that it would probably not be applicable 
to the subject population of this study due to the academic bias of its 
items, many of which refer to educational situations and scholastic rein- 
forcements. Therefore, a separate scale was constructed, utilizing items 
taken from the I-E Scale, the Occupational Aspiration Scale (Haller and 
Miller, 1963), and Coleman's (1966) questionnaire. 

Twenty items were taken from these instruments to form a preliminary 
scale. In accordance with the suggestion put forth by Gurin (1970) that 
personal expectancies should be kept conceptually separate from generalized 
expectancies , eleven of these items referred to locus of control for "people 
in general" and nine referred to locus of control for "me." This scale was 
pretested on 171 randomly selected residents of the innercity area of Colum- 
bus. The pretesting revealed that an "agree-disagree" format was more likely 
to be successful within this population than the regular forced-choice format. 

The pretest sample was randomly divided into two groups and the 
responses of half of the respondents were subjected to a Guttman analysis to 
determine the scalability of the two sets of items (generalized control and 
persona? c Seven of the generalized control items formed a Guttman 

scale wit!. ’ i * nducihxlity coefficient of .90, but the personal control 
lt£i,is did no" c c.tlc. Upon cross-validation, using the other half of the 
pretest sampl , the s°ven-item generalized control scale had a reproduc- 
ibility coefficient of .89; the personal control items still could not be 
scaled with r Jequote reproducibility. 
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The so en-item generalized locus of control scale was retained for 
use in the study. The items in this scale are reproduced as question 71 in 
Appendix B-l. 



Convergence of Attitudina l Measures 



Ihe only pupillometric measuring device which was within the re- 
sources of this project was one which works on the principle of an optical 
illusion. Unfortunately, during pretesting it was discovered that many sub- 
jects had difficulty responding to this device. Since the procedures were 
already set up, however, it was decided to use it on a trial basis for a 
short period. After a few weeks this measure was dropped since usable data 
had been obtained for less than 10 percent of the subjects. 

Iri terms of opetational utility, the stereoscopic measures were 
successful. There were few operational difficulties, and data we: e obtained 
for most subjects in the pretested gioup. The chief reason for loss of data 
was that a few subjects had monocular eye dominance of a magnitude which pre- 
cluded stereoscopic visual effects. 

Correlational analyses of these data indicated that the stereoscopic 
measure and the own— eategor ies attitude scale were tapping simi- 
lar response tendencies in the subjects. The pattern of these correlations 
can be seen in Table 5-2. As would be expected, there was a tendency for the 
work-related stimuli to be perceived sooner than the nonwork stimuli by those 
subjects who scored higher on the attitude scale. That is, subjects who 
tended to have own-categor ies indices indicating more favorable attitudes 
toward work also tended to perceive the work-related verbal and pictorial 
stimuli before they perceived the nonwork stimuli. All of the correlation 
coefficients were in the expected direction, and all but two were signifi- 
cantly different from zero. It can therefore be concluded that the two very 
different kinds of measures tended to produce similar results. This conclu- 
sion increases the confidence that can be placed in the validity of the 
following analyses. 



Results 



Prelimary analyses of the attitude and expectancy data indicated four 
major findings. The first was that attitudes and expectancies appeared to be 
generally positive in the total population of CEP clients in Columbus and 
that the direction and strength of attitudes toward work and fhe direction of 
expectancy (internal versus external locus of control) could not be predicted 
from a knowledge of the clients' previous history of unemployment or whether 
they were accepting public assistance. 

The second finding was that attitudes toward work ard expectancies 
were affected by the CEP experience. Attitudes appeared to aecome less posi- 
tive immediately after the CEP experience than they had been immediately prior 
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Table 5-2 

Correlation of Stereoscopic and Own-Categories Attitude Measures 





*0 

Number 

Stimuli 


of Work 
Seen First 


Number of Nonwork 
Stimuli Seen First 


Verbal 

Stimuli 


Pictorial 

Stimuli 


Verbal 

Stimuli 


Pictorial 

Stimuli 


Attitude Direction Index 


• 

Ui 

00 

* 


.36* 


-.40* 


00 

1 


Self-Placement Rating 


.26* 


.38* 


-.24* 


-.05 


Composite ADI 


.57* 


.32* 


1 

• 

o 

* 


-.22* 


N = 82 











Correlation coefficient significantly different from zero, p.<.05. 



to the CEP experience; they remained at this level after the client had been 
back in the labor market for six months. This general decrease in work atti- 
tudes was accompanied by an increase in the ego involvement of these atti- 
tudes. Thus, attitudes became more negative, and these negative attitudes 
were more strongly held. Most of the negative shift in the attitude, how- 
ever, is attributable to the dropouts from the program, while the increase 
in ego involvement is accounted for by the program completers. Expectancies, 
on the other hand, show a curvilinear trend, decreasing immediately after 
the CEP experience but increasing again after further labor market experience. 

The third major finding was that attitudes, but not expectancies, 
were affected by post-CEP experiences -'n the labor market. Those who 
acquired and kept jobs had more positive attitudes in the follow-up period 
than those who did not acquire employment. This difference is accounted 
for by a drop in the attitudes of those who did not find jobs, rather than 
a rise in the attitudes of those who did. 

Finally, it was found that neither CEP completion nor employment 
success could be predicted from knowledge of clients' attitudes and expectan- 
cies at the time of program enrollment. 

In all of the analyses conducted with these data, both attitudes and 
expectancies were found to be positive in the clients as a whole and in every 
subgrouping of clients according to their characteristics and CEP experiences. 
Multifactor analyses of variance demonstrated that subjects' attitudes and 
expectancies could not be differentiated on the basis of amount of previous 
unemployment, acceptance of public assistance, number of other federal 
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programs in which they had been previously enrolled, or any combination of 
these factors. Because no differences were found, these data are not pre- 
sented in tabular form. 

Before discussing in greater detail the changes that were found, 
an explantion of the variables which were analyzed is necessary. The own- 
categories technique of attitude assessment does not provide a single "score" 
combining attitude direction and strength; several estimates of both di- 
rection and strength are separately provided by this technique. Most studies 
utilizing own— categories scales have dealt with subjects who had previously 
demonstrated high ego involvement (strength of attitude) in either negative 
or positive attitudes. These studies have consistently demonstrated that 
among highly involved subjects a strong contrast effect is found. Most items 
are displaced away from the subject's own position; i.e., the latitude of 
rejection is large, the latitude of noncommitment is barely used, and the 
latitude of acceptance is quite small. In addition, highly involved subjects 
use fewer categories for item placement than do less involved subjects. These 
studies, therefore, have analyzed three variables. Attitude direction is 
indicated by the first variable the subject's indication of his own posi- 
tion while ego involvement is indicated by the second and third variables, 
number of categories used and relative sizes of the latitudes of rejection, 
noncommitment, and acceptance. 

In the present study these three variables, in and of themselves, 
were not of much use; a mixture of the above effects was obtained. In the 
first place, almost all of the subjects indicated highly positive attitudes 
toward work; the only differentiation among groups was in the degree of 
positiveness. Secondly, the two ego involvement variables did not completely 
agree. This is illustrated by a comparison of Figures 5-1 and 5-2 and of 
Figures 5-3 and 5-4. Figure 5-1 illustrates the contrast effect which is 
normally found in subjects with moderate ego involvement, while Figure 5—2 
shows the assimilation effect found in the present study. The "latitude 
size" variable indicates that CEP clients, on the whole, display only 
moderate ego involvement in attitudes toward work, although these attitudes 
are on the positive end of the scale. Results of the "number of categories" 
variable are shown in Figures 5—3 and 5—4, with the former illustrating the 
normally obtained results and the latter showing those obtained in this 
study. It can be seen that the straightforward relationship normally found 
was not obtained in the present study. 

Because of these difficulties, it was necessary to construct 
variables for the analysis of these data which would be consistent with the 
theoretical foundation of the method and would facilitate a better under- 
standing of the information which the present group of subjects provided con- 
cerning their attitudes. Three variables were constructed to indicate 
direction of attitude and three to indicate ego involvement (strength) of 
attitude. The first, called Attitude Direction Index (ADI), was based upon 
the number of very negative" items rejected by the subject and the number of 
'very positive" items accepted. The index was designed so that higher values 
would indicate more positive attitudes. Generally, a score of 5 indicates 
rather neutral attitudes, while scores above 5 indicate more positive 
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Figure 5-1 

Theoretical Model of Item Distribution 
(Figures Obtained by Sarup, 1969) 
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Figure 5-3 

Theoretical Model of Category Distribution 
(Figures obtained by Sarup, 1969) 
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attitudes and scores below 5 indicate more negative attitudes. Hie second 
attitude direction indicator was called the Self-Rating (SR) . The scale 
was based upon a combination of the subject s judgment concerning the 
positiveness of each of his categories and his placement of his own posi- 
tion relative to these categories. Scale values ranged from 1 to 6, with 
higher values indicating more positive attitudes. A score of 3.5 on this 
scale would indicate neutrality. Finally, a Composite Attitude Direction 
Index (Composite ADI) was calculated which was a single additive index of 
the prior two scales (Composite ADI = ADI + SR) . The function of this 
composite index was to take both the "objective" indications of attitude 
and the client's "subjective" indication into account, and to make correc- 
tions when they disagreed. 

The attitude strength variables consisted of, first, the number of 
categories used by each subject and, second, an index of the relative amount 
of assimilation produced by the subject's category sorts. Since assimila- 
tion and contrast effects are produced by shifts in placement of the ambigu- 
ous items, the Assimilation Index was calculated by subtracting the number 
of ambiguous items in the latitude of rejection from the number in the lat- 
itude of acceptance. This index thus shows the amount of assimilation, 
which is inversely related to ego involvement. An additive Composite Ego 
Involvement Index was also calculated to take both of the above two variables 
into account. For each of these variables, higher scores indicate weaker 
attitudes. The expectancy variable was based upon the internal-external 
orientation scale. On this scale internal orientation is given the greatest 
weight. Since internal orientation is generally considered "better" than 
external orientation, higher scale values indicate more positive expect- 
ancy orientations. 

The mean scores of CEP clients on these variables are presented in 
Table 5-3. Overall, attitudes were slightly positive and expectancies 
were very positive in the CEP clients taken as a whole. Expectancy scores 
demonstrated a curvilinear trend, with a decrease immediately after CEP, 
but then increased during the follow-up period to a point higher than their 
original level. It can therefore be concluded that CEP and the employment 
experiences which followed it produced a small but genuine increase in 
expectancy. Attitudes toward work, however, decreased over the time period 
containing the CEP experience and the strength of attitude increased, pro- 
ducing a combined effect of more negative attitudes which were more strongly 
held. Expectancies, on the other hand, became lower immediately after CEP 
termination but gained strength during the follow-up period until they were 
at a higher point than they were previous to CEP entry. 

These relationships are clarified in Tables 5-4 to 5-6. The effects 
of the CEP experience, independent of subsequent employment experiences, are 
shown in Table 5-4. It can be seen here that the negative changes were 
found in the dropouts from the program. Although slight variations were 
found in the direction scores of the program completers, these changes were 
not statistically significant and had a high probability of occurring oy 
chance. The large drop in the attitudes of the dropouts, in comparison, 
was highly significant. Although the pre-CEP scores of the dropouts were 
slightly more positive than those of the completers, the dropouts became 
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highly negative toward work after their CEP experiences. As the ADI scores 
show, by the time of the six-month follow-up the dropouts were accepting a 
. most all of the negative items into their own attitudes and were rejecting 
most of the positive items. 



Strength of attitude, however, increased in both groups. This pro 
duced a situation in which the overall attitudes of program completers and 
dropouts diverged considerably. On one hand, the program completers re- 
mained at a slightly positive level and came to hold these attitudes more 
strongly. The dropouts, on the other hand, became much more negative to- 
ward work and also increased the strength of their attitudes. Expectancies 
did not significantly vary according to CEP status. 



The effects of employment experiences subsequent to CEP participa- 
tion are analyzed independently in Table 5-5. Most of the overall relation- 
ships are not statistically significant, indicating that employment experi- 
ences, surprisingly, did not affect attitudes as much as did the CEP experi- 
ence The attitude direction measures did produce a significant comparison 
at the time of follow-up, indicating that those who were employed at this 
time were more positive toward work than those who were not employed. But 
there were no differences in the strength of these attitudes. Thus it appears 
that the CEP experience, itself, had a greater effect upon attitudes than the 
employment experiences which followed. 



The interaction of program effects with employment effects is shown 
in Table 5-6. The comparison here it between clients who were "successfu 
(completed CEP, found a job almost immediately, and had a job at the six 
month follow-up) and those who were "unsuccessful (dropped out of CEP, i 
not find a job). In terms of attitude direction, the successful jclients did 
not change over time. There was, however, a slight tendency for the unsuccess- 
ful clients to become more negative, especially at the end of the follow-up 
period, but this was only marginally significant. Altnough the successfu 
clients did not alter the direction of their attitudes, there was a strengthen- 
ing of the previously held orientations. This table also shows that the 
rise in expectations over time was found in the successful clients but not in 

those who were unsuccessful. 



Another set of figures demonstrates the dangers inherent in attempt- 
ing to make predictions concerning future CEP success or employment success 
based upon a knowledge of clients' prior attitudes and expectancies. As 
Table 5-7 demonstrates, both the regular attitude scale and the perceptua 
indicators were not consistently able to differentiate future success rom 
failure by their pretest measurements. Although CEP experiences and employ- 
ment experiences led to changes in attitude and expectancy, they were not 
determined by a client's pre-CEP orientation. 



No reference has been made thus far to the group of ex antes 
(those persons approached by CEP or indicating interest in CEP wha never 
entered the program). This is because attitude data were coined £°t°nly 
97 people from this group (less than 50 percent) and were collected only at 
one point in time. It was possible, however, to make a comparison with t le 
attitudes and expectancies of the ex antes. It was demonstrated in a pievious 
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table (5-4) that the CEP completers underwent a slight decline in attitude 
trom pretest to posttest and that the dropouts suffered a much more dramatic 
decline. Thus at the time of postrest, the attitudes of the dropouts were 
much more negative, and stronger, than those of tie completers. As 
5-8 shows, at this point in time the ex antes fell between the completers 
and dropouts in terms of both attitude strength and direction. his patte n 
is very similar to many presented in Chapter 4-the ex antes often occupy an 
intermediate position between the completers and dropouts. A comparison of 
the employed and unemployed ex antes indicated no difference in their atti- 
tudes toward work. Although the completers had become slightly more nega- 
tive toward work, they were still significantly more positive than the ex 
antes. The dropouts, who started out at approximately the same 
completers, dropped to a point significantly lower than the ex antes. , 

it would appear that a successful CEP experience was able to at least main- 
tain attitudes at a fairly even level, while an unsuccessful experience i 
CEP created a much more negative orientation m those who had had it. The impli 
cation of this finding, of course, is that if programs such as this are going 
to be offered, much care must be taken to maximize the positive expencnc . 
of their clients and to hold negative experiences to a minimum. A conse 
quence of failing in this attempt could be a magnification o the problems 
of a minority of those persons the program is designed to help. 



Table 5-8 

Attitudinal Comparison of Completers, Dropouts, and Ex Antes 

(Post-program Attitudes) 





— 




Completer 


Dropout 


Ex Ante 


F-Ratio 


Direction of Attitude: 

Attitude Direction Index 

Self-Rating 

Composite ADI 


A. 2 
A. 7 
8.9 


1.3 
A. 2 
5.5 


3.5 
A. A 
7.9 


A. 85* 
A. 98* 
5.16* 


Strength of Attitude: 

Number of Categories Used 

Assimilation Index 

Composite Ego Involvement Index 


2.8 
3.7 
6. A 


2.5 
1.9 
A. A 


2.9 

2.1 

5.0 


7.08** 

3.97* 

3.87* 


Expectancy: 

Internal-External Score 


A. 9 


A. 8 


A .0 


13.95** 



*p.<.05 

**p.<.01 
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WORK ATTITUDES ASCERTAINED IN THE FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEWS 



Changes in the Instrument 



In the second phase of the study it was decided to change the method 
of administering the work attitude measures. The interviewers reported con- 
siderable difficult} with the own-categories method. The respondents did not 
seem to make a distinction between "how a statement makes work sound" and 
their own agreement or disagreement with the statement. In effect, their 
own-categories sort appeared to be a sort into statements with which they 
agreed or disagreed, or about which they were undecided. 

To test whether the sort into piles that "belonged together" and 
the stated personal agreement with these piles were yielding different kinds 
of data, a number of analyses were made. The own-category sorts obtained 
during the first phase of the study were scored by the number of piles they 
were sorted into. The pile that made work sound worse was scored 1, the 
next pile 2, and so on. The piles were also scored by the labels assigned 
to them by a subject. Double negative signs ( — ), which indicated strongest 
disagreement with the items in the pile, were scored 1 and double positive 
signs (++' , which indicated strongest agreement, were scored 5. A single 
negative was scored 2, undecided 3, and single positive 4. These weights 
were summed separately for the piles and labels and correlated. The summed 
scores correlated .73 for the pretest and .62 for the posttest. The size 
of this correlation demonstrates that the separate scores contain much of 
the same information. That is, the items that made work sound bad were 
those with which the respondents personally disagreed; the items that made 
work sound good were those with which they agreed. 

These correlations were not artifacts of the manner in which the 
scores were derived. A respondent could sort the items so that tne first 
pile contained the most negative items about work and then say that he 
personally agreed most with that pile. If a substantial proportion of the 
respondents did this, it would yield a high negative correlation. If some 
did this and others did not, the results would be a correlation approximat- 
ing zero. The positive correlation shows that the sort of the items and 
the labels assigned to them were largely in agreement. 

With this information it was decided to convert the own-categories 
items into a standard Likert-type attitude scale that required the re- 
spondents to express only their degree of agreement with each item. The 
weights assigned to the items were used in standard Likert analyses (see 
Edwards, 1957) and the items that demonstrated the most internal con- 
sistency, discriminating aDility, and stability over time were selected 
to be used in the follow-up interviews. (A complete description of the 
analyses is reported in Appendix B-2.) Twenty-three items met all the 
criteria and were administered in a card sort format, one item per card. 

The interviewer shuffled the cards before each administration and asked 
the respondent to sort them into five piles from "strongly agree" to 
"strongJy disagree." Labels for the piles were arranged in front of the 
respondent. 
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Items that were favorable toward work were scored 1 for a strongly 
disagree to 3 for strongly agree. The seven items that were negative 
. toward work were scored in reverse. For the 123 respondents who partici- 
pated in both the post-program and the follow-up interviews, the 23 items 
from their own-category sorts were rescored to yield scores which, it was 
thought, would be comparable to the Likert scales. The rescored items, 
however, did not correlate well with the scores calculated from the origi- 
nal 40-item deck. The 17 items that were dropped had considerable influence 
on the total scores and their elimination did not have consistent effects 
across subjects. 



Work Attitudes in Four Groups 



Because of these changes in the measure of work attitude, it is 
not possible to present comparisons from post-program to follow-up; all 
that can be given are the intergroup comparisons obtained at follow-up. 

The distributions for four of the main groups are shown in Figure 5~5; t e 
means and standard deviations for these groups are listed in Table 5-9. 



Table 5-9 

Work Attitude Means and Standard Deviations for CEP Completers, 
Dropouts, Co-workers, and Employers at Follow-up 





Completer 


Dropout 


Co-worker 


Employer 


Mean 


85.8 


83.8 


87.9 


88.0 


S.D. 


15.9 


15.4 


14.5 


10.1 


Number 


232 


146 


121 


81 



The 

high degree 
range of 92 
between CEP 



most striking impression from both the figure and the table is the 
of similarity across such diverse groups. Out of a possible 
points the largest difference in means in Table 5-9 is 4.2 points 
oe tween ttr dropouts and employers. Figure 5-5 demonstrates the high degree 
of overlap in the percentage distributions of the groups and the relative y 
low degree of spread in the scores. One standard deviation above and below 
the mean includes about 80 percent of the respondents in each group. These 
results strongly suggest that a positive evaluation of work is quite general 
in our society and that evaluation is accepted as much among the CLP partic- 
ipants as it is among personnel officials of large companies. The CEP 
participants were not hard to employ because they held negative attitudes 

toward work. 
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Work Attitude Scores 
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This widespread positive evaluation of work made the work attitude 
measure a poor predictor of actual work performance. In Chapter 8 se vera 
multiple regressions of employment indices are presented. * easures o 
attitude were not significantly associated with any of these indices. Nor 
were variations in work attitude systematically related to any of the otl 
major variables used for analysis. 



Ranking of Job Features 



The final measure of general job attitudes obtained from the re- 
spondents consisted of a ranking task. Each respondent was presented with 
a list of eight attractive job features and was asked to rank * 
ovder of their importance to him personally. The eight features and desc.-.p- 
tive phrases were as follows: (1) good working conditions (not too dirty, too 

hot or too cold); (2) friendly co-workers (nice people to work with), U) 
chance for advancement or promotion; (4) having a job that other P e °P e 
is a good on (status); (5) security (being sure of regular work); (6) good 
pay (enough to afford a few extras); (7) a supervisor who is easy to ge 
along with; and (8) work I enjoy doing (things to do that interest me). T 
feature which a respondent indicated was most important was ranked 1, the 
next most important 2, and so on until all eight were ranked by each 

respondent . 

The mean rankings for the CEP completer, dropout, and co-worker 
groups are reported in Table 5-10. Also listed are the rank orders of the 
means for the groups. In addition, the table includes the ranks or sev ® n _ 
the features based on a compilation of the results of sixteen previous studies 
employing similar techniques (Herzberg et al. , 1957). 

As with many of the other measures of work attitudes, the most 
striking characteristic of the rankings is their very close simi lari ty. The 
CEP groups and the co-worker group ranked the job features 3n alni ^^ tly 
the same order of desirability, indicating that the respondents tended to 
evaluate jobs by practically identical criteria. Good pay emerged^ as the most 
important characteristic to members of both CEP groups; it was ranged second, 
to e^ioyable work, by the co-workers. Conversely, enjoyable work was ranked 

second by the CEP dropouts and tied for second with . 1 "^ cEP^rop- 8 

of the completers. Security averaged third priority for both CEP drop 

outs and the co-workers. Advancement, good working conditions, fri_i V 
workers, good supervision, and job status, in that order, comp ete ie 
rankings of all three groups of respondents. Rank-order correlatrons among 
the three groups exceeded .95 and all were significant beyond the .01 level. 

The order of job feature rankings yielded by the respondents in this 
study differs somewhat from that compiled by Herzberg et al. (1957). e- 

spondents in these sixteen studies ranked the factors in the following older 
of importance: security, advancement, pay, enjoyable work, supervision, 

workers (social aspects of the job), and working conditions. Spearman-rho 
correlations between these rankings and those of each group of respon en 
the present study were all positive but nonsignificant. 
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Table 5-10 

Desirability of Job Factors Ranked by and Correlated 
among Completer, Dropout, and Co-worker Groups 
and Subjects in Earlier Studies 



Toh Factor 


CEP 

Completers 


CEP 

Dropouts 


Co-workers 


X Rank From 
Previous Studies 




X 


Rank 


X 


Rank 


X 


Rank 


Pay 


2.9 


1 


2.8 


1 


3.3 


2 


3 


Work I enjoy 


3.8 


2.5 


3. A 


2 


3.1 


1 


A 


Security 


3.8 


2.5 


A.O 


3.5 


3. ? 


3 


1 


Advancement 


A .1 


A 


A.O 


3.5 


A.O 


A 


2 


Work 

conditions 


A. 3 


5 


A. 2 


5 


A. 2 


5 


7 


Friendly 

co-workers 


A. 7 


6 


5.1 


6 


A. 7 


6 


6 


Supervision 


5.2 


7 


5.3 


7 


5.3 


7 


5 


Status 


7.0 


8 


7.1 


8 


7. A 


8 


a 



Rank Order Correlations of Mean Rankings 

CEP CEP Co-workers 

Completers Dropouts 



CEP Dropouts 


. 982** 






Co-workers 


.958** 


.970** 




Previous Studies 


. 631 b 


.559 b 


. 53 6 b 



**p < .01 

a Status was not included as a job aesirability factor in the sixteen 
studies compiled by Herzberg, Mausner, Peterson, and Capwell ( 9 ) 



^RaQpd uDon correlations of seven factor 
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Several explanations for the differences between these the current 

findings are tenable. First, there was a difference of at least twelve y 
between the time that Herzberg and his colleagues compiled their rankings end 
the time of tte present study! the general job climate and worker attitudes 
may have changed appreciably during that period. Second, methodological and 
^ocedura^ differences may exist between the manners in which the Present data 
and the earlier data were collected. This, too, might have influenced the 

results. A third possibility, and perhaps the most . llke ^> °[ ® U ’ “ Dr ‘ sent 
substantial differences existed between the populations sampled. The presen 
respondents, both CEP participants and co-workers, were a ratherhomo - 

group in many respects, including employment history, types of jobs held pre 
viouslJ! and' pay deceived. Also, of course, they had to have been employed^ 
at the same time by the same companies in similar positions in . .. 

been selected for the nresent study. These respondents rather uniformly indi 
cated the importance to them of the work itself and the immediate tangible 
rewards for working, primarily good pay. Subjects in t e ear ler s “ 
placed more emphasis on job security and chance for advancement. A strong 
probability exists that subjects in the earlier studies had held better j b 
than those in the current groups, that they represented a hig er so cio econo 
mic stratum, and assumed that they would receive adequate pay. Thus, they 
stressed security and advancement • 

A separate finding illustrated by Table 5-10 is the relatively low 
ranking of supervision by the CEP and co-worker groups. Supervision e™rge 
as a factor of considerable importance in the factor analysis of job climate 
data derived from most recently held jobs (to be discussed Chapter 7). 

This may have been an artifact caused by the number of supervis 
eluded in the questionnaire that was analyzed, but this does not seem a com- 
pelling argument. If attitudes toward pay, for instance, were a primary 
determinant of reactions to jobs it would have had high correlation «“h 
other ratings. It did not, however, and the factor on which it had a high 
loading accounted for only a small part cf the variance in the 
matrix! It seems more likely that the explanation lies in tne interprets 
or transmission function of the supervisor. To the low-level worker his 
supervisor represents the company, and in many cases the supervisor has 
little freedom in carrying out company policy; he is mere y t e a mi 
ing agent of that policy. A supervisor who pushes his workers to reach 
production quotas set by higher management is likely to be seen ad 
driving boss, especially by workers with limited job exposure, no matter how 
'a™ and friendly he may be personally. And if the sup 

to be hard on workers, the company will be seen as a hard one to work . 
Thus while supervision in the abstract assumes a rather low importance, it 
seems to have a pervasive influence on how a worker perceives his job climate 



SUMMARY 



Attitudes toward work are often assumed to be negative among ^chard 
to-emplov . Unemployment is often cited as the consequence of these negativ 
attitudes— people are unemployed because they do not like 
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simplistic explanation was examined in considerable detail in thxs chapte . 
Results were presented from a longitudinal sample whose attitudes toward 
work were assessed before and immediately after participation in CEP^and 
again six months later. These results indicate that the respondents ver- 
bal reports of their attitudes agreed significantly with perceptual meas- 
ures which were less susceptible to deliberate distortion. Their attitudes 
as measured by both techniques were generally positive. The results also 
indicate that work attitudes were responsive to differences in the success 
of CEP and work experiences among participants, but that measures obtained 
when the participants entered the program could not predict their post- 
program experiences. 

For the follow-up interviewing of the total sample the attitude 
items were modified to yield an overall measure of attitude toward work. 
These items were administered to the CEP participants, co-workers, and 
employer representatives. The distributions of attitude scores were highly 
similar in all samples, and the means did not differ by more than five 
points. These results demonstrate that the high evaluation of work common 
in our society is shared by the hard-to-employ . The CEP participants 
were also quite similar to the co-workers in their mean rankings of eight 
attractive job features. Both the participant and co-worker rankings, 
however, differed somewhat from those obtained from other populations, ihe 
respondents in this study tended to stress pay and enjoyable work more lan 
security and chances for advancement. 
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Chapter 6 



REACTIONS TO CEP EXPERIENCES 



The Concentrated Employment Program is an attempt to bring 
together previouslv fragmented efforts to serve individuals who 
have difficulty obtaining suitable employment. Two important assump 
tions on which CEP was developed were that a special effort was 
necessary to overcome the discouragement and alienation of the h 
core unemployed, and that the disadvantaged needed a variety of special 
services to prepare them to hold jobs. Active efforts to seek ou the 
disadvantaged were to be made, as their history of failure Rejection 
was thought to deter those who most needed help from seeking it. When 
possible, individuals from the community to be served were to be uti 

and to give evidence of the commitment of CEP to the best mteres s 
of the area. Once members of the disadvantaged community were contacted, 
it was believed necessary to maintain rapport between agency personnel 
and their clients since ’these clients-because of the indifference they 
had experienced in traditional agencies— would not continue on thexr 

own initiative. 

The CEP attempted to overcome the alienation of the target 
population and to replace the rejecting and hostile aspects of existing 
Institutions. The first section of this chapter gives some indication 
of how well the Columbus CEP achieved this goal by presenting the 
evaluations of individuals who had varying degrees of success with the 
program. This is not meant to serve as a critique of the program, 
lather, it is an attempt to identify possible relations between individ- 
ual perceptions of the program and success in it. 

The second aspect of the assumptions concerning existing 
institutions, which CEP was designed to overcome, was that there was oo 
much fragmentation of services. Prior to the initiation o CE 1967, 
the federally supported manpower effort consisted of many disc 
programs whilh often had overlapping and sometimes conflicting objectives. 
CEP was an effort to focus these programs and resources, to ring 
together in a coherent system under one organizational sponsor, and to 
fund them through a single channel. Of greater immediate significance 
to the target population was the intent of the CEP to achieve a balance 
of training opportunities and services of different types to meet he 
specific needs of individuals. In addition to job placement and training, 
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CEP was to provide such support as coach-recruiters, health services, day 
care, and legal aid. 

How well these services were provided to their clients is the 
second focus of interest in this chapter. The extent to which services 
were needed and received by completers and dropouts is discussed. The 
participants’ reactions to intake, processing, orientation, training, and 
supportive services were obtained at interviews shortly after each res- 
pondent terminated his contact with CEP. Overall evaluative comments were 
also solicited, both immediately after CEP, and at follow-up interviews 
which were conducted with some respondents nine to ten months after they 
left the program. 

The results to be discussed below may be briefly anticipated at 
this point. The CEP itself was generally viewed quite favorably by ex 
antes, completers, and dropouts. Reasons for not participating in the 
program, withdrawing from it, or being dissatisfied with it were most 
frequently job related. That is, many respondents saw the CEP as unable 
to provide good jobs. Supportive services were received by only a small 
proportion of completers, and even fewer dropouts, during their participa- 
tion in CEP. At the follow-up interview, few respondents mentioned need- 
ing help from CEP other than another job placement. In general, feelings 
of rejection were not apparent, and there were few differences among 
successful and unsuccessful respondents to which their varying degrees of 
success could be attributed. 



EXPERIENCES COMMON TO EX ANTES, 
COMPLETERS, AND DROPOUTS 



As noted in the introduction, one assumption of CEP was that it 
was necessary to make a special effort to contact the hard-core unemployed 
who had become alienated from and discouraged with existing institutions. 
Information concerning why some individuals, who had heard of the program 
and expressed some interest in it, failed to enroll (the ex antes) was 
relevant to this assumption. No attempt was made to ascertain the degree 
to which ex antes were typical of eligible individuals in the target popu- 
lation who had heard of CEP but never responded to it. However, their 
attitudes toward CEP will give some indication of whether they were 
characterized by alienation and discouragement in terms of their contacts 
with existing institutions, and particularly CEP. 



Attitudes of Ex Antes 



The first question about CEP that was asked of the ex antes re- 
ferred to how people, in general, felt about it. The majority of the 
answers (see Table 6—1) were positive or neutral j 13 percent gave negative 
evaluations. This same percentage was found in response to a question on 
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why some ex antes never visited the CEP offices. Table 6-2 indicates 
that two out of three of the ex antes who were interviewed did visit 
CEP. Of those who did not, the primary reasons they gave were a poor 
opinion of the program, prevention by external circumstances, or 
personal disqualification. 



Among these respondents who did not visit the CEP office, there 
is some evidence of discouragement, bo«“h with themselves and with 
institutions. It is likely that most their objections could have 
been overcome bv a skillful recruiter. A majority of the ex antes were 
interested enough to visit the CE office. The reactions of tno^e 
who were exposed to recruitment, -take, forms, and testing are presented 
in Tables 6-3 through 6-10, together with the replies 01 the completers 
and program dropouts. The results shown in these tables d ^ n strate 
that the experiences of the ex antes, with one exception, did not diffe 
materially from those of the other respondents. The exception was K 
fewer ex antes knew someone at the CEP the first time they visited the 
office. Typically, however, the reasons for their failure to o 
rtrougi on their initial interest do not apoear to lie with she way 
thev were treated when they visited the office. 



Recruitment 



Table 6-3 indicates features of CEP the respondents reported were 
described to them when they were recruited and those which they were 
most interested in. While the recruiters mentioned many J 

and job training were emphasized, and these were what most interested 
the respondents. The other features— basic education, orientation, 
counseling, and guidance — may have sounded good as part of the recruiting 
pitch, but it was the possibility of jobs that was important. 

The ex antes do not appear to differ from the completers and 
dropouts in terms of what they expected or wanted CEP to provide or 
them. In addition to the pervasive emphasis on obtaining a job, 
were few differences between the ex antes and the other participants in 
the types of job wanted. Table 6-4 lists the types ot jobs the res- 
pondents said they wanted, coded into the categories ^ - ^ 
of Occ upational Titles. There is a relative lack of occupational 

HpiTTtiSTI^Tll groups, and the ex antes certainly did not appear to 
want "better" jobs than completers and dropouts. Instead, the prefer 
ences expressed seem rather attainable and realistic. 

Perhaps the most significant figures in this table are the 
proportions which pertain to those who could not or did not pirate 
occupational preferences. When the "no preference and not ascertained 
percentages are added together, they total from one-half to two thirds 
of the respondents. This lack of occupational goals presents a major 
difficulty to any program that attempts to place the hard-to-employ . 
means that its service should be much more extensive tnan simp y e ping 
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Table 6-1 

Ex Antes’ Perceptions of People's 
General Feelings about CEP 



Feeling 


X 


Positive, good 


41 


Neutral, alright 


28 


Negative, poor 


13 


Not ascertained 


18 


Total 


100 


Number 


211 



Table 6-2 

Reasons Why Some Ex Antes 
Never Visited CEP Offices 



Reasons % 


Never visited because: 


32 


negative evaluation of CEP 


13 


prevented by external circum- 




stances (illness, jail, movecj) 


7 


personally disqualified oneself 




(police record, drugs, chil- 




dren) 


6 


found preferred alternative 


2 


not ascertained 


3 


Visited 


65 


Not ascertained 


3 


Total 


100 


Number 


211 
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Table 6-4 

Occupational Categories of Jobs 
Respondents Vere Interested in during First Visit to CEP 



DOT Category 


Completers 


Dropouts 


Ex Antes 




% 


% 


% 


Professional , 








technical , 








managerial 


8 


4 


4 


Clerical, sales 


12 


2 


9 


Service 


5 


3 


4 


Processing 


* 


1 


1 


Machine trades 


18 


8 


12 


Bench work 


2 


4 


5 


Structural work 


3 


5 


8 


Miscellaneous 


2 


3 


1 


No preference 


26 


37 


28 


Not ascertained 


22 


31 


28 


Total 


98 


98 


100 


Number 3 


295 


93 


137 



*Less than one-half of 1 percent. 



a Number includes all completers and dropouts but 
only those ex antes who visited the CEP office. 
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the individual to find a job that is appropriate for him. Because a 
majority of participants are unsure as to what they want, the P ro 8* a "*» 1 
it is to counsel them honestly and not merely get them jobs, should e p 
them define their occupational preferences. In other words, it shoul 
assist participants to crystallize their vocational goals. Such crystalli 
zation, however, is the end result of a long process of vocational mat- 
uration. The two- or four-week orientation program would have to empha 
size occupational familiarization to have any impact on this develop- 
mental process. As presently constituted, it is devoted more to enhanc- 
ing racial pride and self-esteem than to disseminating occupational 

information. 



Intake and Processing 

The only area in which the ex antes differed considerably from 
the other respondents was in the number who knew someone in CEP when they 
went to sign up (Table 6-5). There was a difference of approximately 
20 percentage points between the ex antes and the others. The lack of 
an acquaintance in CEP may partially explain why some of the ex antes did 
not actively participate in the program. As Table 6-6 indicates, however, 
the ex antes did not differ in the proportion who were accompanied by 
someone they knew when they first visited the CEP office. 



Table 6-7 reports the reactions of the respondents to the CEP 
staff on the first day they visited the program. In general their 
reactions were highly favorable. Very few were conscious of feelings 
of condescension, and about half felt someone on the staff, most fre- 
quently a counselor, was really pleasant to them. The most frequent 
objection to the processing procedure on the first day concerned the 
amount of time'spent waiting. As indicated in Table 6-8, most respon- 
dents did not suggest any improvements in processing; in fact, ex an es 
were the least likely to see a need for change. 



One comment frequently heard about the hard-core unemployed is 
that they are repelled by the paperwork associated with most job place 
ment and job training programs. The respondents were asked to estimate 
the number of forms they completed and the number of interviews t..ey 
had while in CEP. The assumption was that those respondents who were 
more disturbed would estimate a higher number. What was actually found 
(Table 6-9) were fairly similar estimates for the completers and dropouLs 
and, reflecting their limited contact with CEP, substantially lower 
estimates for the ex antes. The respondents were also asked if # they fe 
the forms were necessary or if they were bothered by the interviews Only 
about 10 percent of each group felt the forms were not necessary, and 6 
percent were bothered by the interviews. 



The reaction to tests taken while in CEP (Table 6-10) was a bit 
more negative than the reaction to forms and interviewing. About the 
same percentage as were annoyed by the forms said the tests bothered 
them, but about one-third thought the tests did not show what the 
respondents could do. (The 50 percent figure for the ex antes must be 
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Table 6-5 



Respondents Who Knew Someone 
in CEP the First Time They Went to Sign Up 





Completer 


Dropout 


Ex Ante 




% 


% 


% 


Knew Someone 


62 


63 


44 


CEP employee 


37 


27 


26 


CEP participant 


22 


28 


18 


Not ascertained 


2 


9 


— 


Knew no one 


38 


37 


50 


Not ascertained 


* 


— 


7 


Total 


100 


100 


101 


Number 3 


295 


93 


137 



a Number includes all completers and dropouts but only 
those ex antes who visited the CEP office. 

*Less than one-half of 1 percent. 



Table 6-6 r 

Respondents Who Were Accompanied by People 
They Knew the First Day They Visited the CEP Office 





Completer 


Dropout 


Ex Ante 


Accompanied 


% 

30 


% 

30 


% 

29 


Friend enrolled 


20 


18 


20 


Friend did not 
Uncertain, not 


7 


9 


7 


ascertained 


2 


3 


3 


Not accompanied 


70 


70 


64 


Not ascertained 


* 


__ 


7 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


Number 3 


295 


93 


137 



a Number includes all completers and dropouts but only those 
ex antes who visited CEP office. 



*Less than one-half of' 1 jM:j.£(uit. 
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Table 6-7 






the First Day They 



* i- cauutin L 




Tab.l e 6-8 



Ways CEP Firs 
fie Improved , 



t-Dav Processing Could 
as Seen bv Respondents 





ex antes 



Table 6-9 



Average Estimated Number of Forms 
and Interviews While in CEP 





Completer 


Dropout 


Ex Ante 


Forms completed 


5.7 


6.5 


2.8 


Number 3 


277 


88 


122 


Interviews 


4.1 


3.5 


2.4 


Number 3 


255 


77 


87 



a Not ascertained, eliminated from calculation. 



considered with caution for it is based on only 30 respondents.) Those 
who questioned the accuracy of the tests claimed they could really do 
better than the tests indicated. 

The data on the intake and processing experiences of the parti- 
cipants and ex antes were, in general, favorable. The information dis- 
cussed earlier in this chapter reflects almost the entire extent of ex 
antes' contacts with the CEP. It does not appear that the ex antes failed 
to continue in CEP because they had different aspirations or felt they 
were treated differently from those applicants who entered the program. 

Ex Antes ' Reasons for Not Participating 

The ex antes who visited the CEP offices were asked specifically 
why they did not continue. The reasons they gave are presented in 
Table 6-11. 

First it should be noted that a substantial proportion did not 
answer the question. For those who did answer, the reasons most fre- 
quently mentioned concerned jobs: the CEP either had none or had in- 

ferior ones, or the respondents got jobs by themselves or could not 
wait for CEP referral. About one in five of the ex antes reported an 
apparent lack of interest by CEP or a specific problem with a CEP staff 
member as their reasons for not participating. The final set of reasons 
related to personal problems — mainly physical health — that prevented 
participation. 

Questions which require an individual to analyze his own reasons 
for acting in certain ways are traditionally suspect; the opportunities 
for deliberate or unconscious distortion are considerable. The attempts 
to identify personal characteristics or experiences with CEP which are 
particularly descriptive of the ex antes, however, were not productive. 




Tabic 6-10 

Reactions of Respondents Who 
Took Tests in CEP 





Completer 


Dropout 


Ex Ante 


% of group who 
took tests 


78 


63 


22 


Number 3 


295 


93 


137 


Of those taking 








tests 








% bothered 


9 


13 


7 


% who feel test 
inaccurate 


33 


31 


50 


Number 


230 


61 


30 



a N umber includes all completers and dropouts but only 
those ex anjtes who visited the CEP office. 



Table 6-11 

Reasons Ex Antes Who Visited CEP 
Offices Gave for Not Participating 



Reasons 


% 




Job Related 


29 


15 

9 

3 

2 

1 


No jobs available 

Got a job on own 

Needed job immediately 

CEP had inferior jobs 

Sent to interviews, never hired 

CEP related 


22 


No one seemed interested or wanted 
to help 

Specific problem with a staff member 
Income, age requirement 

Personal problems 


20 


12 

7 

3 

10 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 


Medical, illness, pregnancy 
Went to jail 
Left town 
No transportation 
No babysitter 

Feared reduction in welfare check 




Not ascertained 


29 




Total 


100 




Number 


137 
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The ex antes did not differ very much from the completers or program drop- 
outs. The only alternative remaining, therefore, is to accept the reasons 
presented in Tables 6-2 and 6-11 as the explanation* of why the ex antes 
did not choose to participate in CEP. 



EXPERIENCES OF COMPLETERS 
AND DROPOUTS 



Employment Service Counseling 

The final step in the processing cycle for about half the parti- 
cipants was an interview with a counselor from the Employment Service. 
Because very few ex antes had these interviews, they are not included in 
this section. To many poor people, particularly blacks, the Employment 
Service has a negative image. This probably stems from its association 
with unemployment compensation and its role in repeated unsuccessful job 
hunts. The participants who met with Employment Service counselors were 
thus asked about these contacts. Their responses, shown in Table 6-12, 
indicate that the dropouts reported considerably more problems than the 
completers. These problems largely centered around the inability Oi the 
counselors to find jobs for them. 



Table 6-12 

Contact with Employment Service Counselor 





Completer 


Dropout 


% of group who met with ES 


47 


50 


counselor 


Number 


295 


93 


Of those who met counselor 






% who made job plans 


66 


54 


as to type "of job" 


27 


28 


lined up job 


17 • 


4 


assigned to training 


6 


9 


% who had problems with 




24 


counselor 


6 


Number 


j 136 


46 



A 
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Reactions to Orientation and Training 



This section considers the reactions of CEP participants who 
attended the two-week prevocationa] orientation program or one of the 
training components. 3ecause none of the ex antes continued tms far in CEP 

they are not discussed here. 

The prevocationa! orientation program of CEP consisted of two 
weeks of instruction and group discussion which focused on five basic 
areas. These areas and the respondents' overall reactions to them are 
shown in Table 6-13. It can be seen that reactions were generally 
quit e favorable. Unfavorable comments most often referred to the lack 
of discipline and incompetence of the insLructors. The second hali. o 
Table 6-13 presents less favorable reactions to the orientation program. 
These answers were given in response to a question on whether the pro- 
gram prepared the participants to get jobs. About half of the partici- 
pants who successfully completed CEP thought it did, but less than one- 
third of the dropouts agreed. The orientation program appears to have 
achieved its objectives of enhancing racial pride, but its occupationa 
usefulness is questionable. 

Approximately half of the completers and dropouts were placed 
in skill programs . Table 6-14 shews the percentage of respondents who 
participated in various types of job training programs, and Table 6-13 
shows the DOT categories of the jobs for which the programs prepared 
the trainees. The most disturbing figure in this table is the percentage 
who said the training did not prepare them for specific jobs. More t lan 
one-third of the completers and half of the dropouts who took training 
said that they were not prepared for specific jobs. Furthermore, fewer 
than one-third said the training they received was the type they had 
hoped to get when they entered CEP. This lack of vocational direction 
in the training programs unfortunately reflects tendencies prevalent 
among the CEP participants. It would be far better if their training 
counteracted rather than reinforced these tendencies. 



The answers to four questions concerning the quality of the 
programs the trainees took are reported in Table 6-16. Most of the 
trainees gave the training they received a favorable evaluation. The 
negative comments received were largely the same as those about the 
orientation program, that is, lack of c.ass discipline and incompetence 
of teachers. The dropouts were consistently more negative in their 
evaluations of the training programs, but it is impossible to say whether 
this was a cause or a result of their having withdrawn from CEP. Even 
though the dropouts were more negative, a majority still felt the train- 
ing had been useful. All of the dropout percentages must be interpreted 
with caution, of course, because of the small number who were in training 

components . 



At the time of these first interviews, shortly after contact with 
CEP, onlv about half of the completers and one-third of the dropouts felt 
that the two-week orientation program prepared them to get jobs. At the 
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Table 6-13 

Reactions to Prevocational Orientation Program 



Reactions to Components 



Dropouts 



Ethnic history 
Favorable 
Unfavorable 

Job orientation 
Favorable 
Unfavorable 

Basic education 
Favorable 
Unfavorable 

Personal grooming 
Favorable 
Unfavorable 

Consumer education 
Favorable 
Unfavorable 



Feel two weeks prepared 
you to get a job 
Yes 
No 

Undecided 

Not ascertained 

Number 

N as % of total group 
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Table 6-14 



Respondents Who Renorted They 
Took Job Training 



Skill Program 


Completer 


Dropout 




% 


/i 


MDTA 


22 


15 


Special Impact 


13 


10 


New Careers 


6 


4 


On -the -job 


5 


2 


Neighborhood Youth Corps 


1 


4 


No job training 


46 


52 


Not ascertained 


7 


13 


Total 


100 


100 


Number 


295 


93 



Table 6-15 

Type of Job That Training Prepared Respondent For 



DOT Category 


Completer 


Dropout 




7. 


% 


Professional, technical. 






managerial 


6 


3 


Clerical, sales 


19 


6 


Serv j ce 


4 


12 


Processing 


1 


3 


Machine trades 


13 


3 

A 


Bench work 


3 


9 


Structural work 


6 


9 


No specific job 


37 


52 


Not ascertained 


11 


3 


Total 


100 


100 


Number 


139 


33 
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follow-up interviews, completers and dropouts were asked how useful their 
CEP training was in their daily work. (It should be recalled that this 
follow-up sample included only participants who had not been placed in 
specific job-training programs, and partly overlapped the original sample.) 
The respondents’ general assessment of the usefulness of CEP training 
(prevocational or basic education) for the jobs they actually held was not 
very favorable. 



Table 6-16 

Reactions to Training Programs 





Completers 


Dropouts 


CEP classes compared to 


% 


% 


high school 






Better 


54 


45 


Undecided 


17 


9 


Worse 


26 


33 


Not ascertained 


3 


12 


Did CEP classes have nec- 
essary equipment 






Yes 


71 


48 


Undecided 


5 


12 


No 


21 


36 


Not ascertained 


3 


3 


Rating of training 






Very good 


28 


27 


Good 


56 


36 


Not so good 


8 


21 


Poor 


8 


9 


Not ascertained 




6 


Has training been useful 
to you 






Yes 


76 


61 


No 


21 


30 


Still attending 


3 


— 


Not ascertained 


— — 


9 


Number 


139 


33 
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Only 35 percent of the entire completer group reported that CEP 
preparation had been beneficial for their performance on the first jobs 
they had obtained through CEP. Some indicated that CEP had provided them 
with job-related skills, such as proper emplr ee behavior or how to 
apply for jobs (13%). Others reported that t. v had gained personal 
skills such as information on personal hygiene, better self-control, or 
improved interpersonal behavior which they had found helptu ( 
Unfortunately, almost two-thirds of this group— participants who had 
stayed with CEP for the entire program— could report nothing in their 
training which had proven useful on the first jobs they had obtained 

through CEP. 

The smaller sample of completers who had also held jobs which 
were not obtained from CEP were equally unfavorable in their reports 
of the value of what they had learned at CEP. Only 22 percent of them 
saw the training as having contributed anything to their performance 
on their first non-CEP obtained jobs. Dropouts were no different from 
completers in their evaluations of the usefulness of CEP training; only 
24 percent of them reported that CEP training had been helpful. 

Most participants apparently felt that the orientation program 
did not provide them with skills which were useful on jobs, despite 
the fact that few respondents gave unfavorable evaluations of the 
actual training they received. The most negative attitudes expressed 
at follow-up inter ;iews might have been due to changes in evaluation as 
a result of experience, or to differences in the sample interviewed. 

Coordination of Services 

A major assumption of the rationale for CEP was that there was 
a need to provide multiple services to the hard-to-employ to facilitate 
their obtaining good jobs. The orientation program and job placement 
were viewed as necessary but not sufficient conditions for employment. 
The individuals in the target population were assumed to be burdene 
with several interrelated problems, to be discouraged, and to have 
given up hope of changing conditions in their lives. The coach-recruit- 
ers were the major source of support and encouragement to overcome these 
problems. A training allowance was provided during the orientation 
program— to encourage the participants to stay, as well as to ease 
financial difficulties. Finally, it was recognized that some partici- 
pants would require such services as day care, health care, and legal 
aid, so these were provided by the CEP. The extent to which these 
services were provided to completers and dropouts, and how they were 
evaluated by the recipients, will be discussed in this section. In 
general, dropouts were somewhat less likely than completers to feel 
that they benefited from these supportive services. 

Coaches 

The coach-recruiters were assigned to seek out suitable parti- 
cipants, to encourage them to take part in CEP, and to maintain contact 
with them until they were, placed in jobs. The data shown in Table 6-17 
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indicate that slightly more than half of the participants reported haying 
had regular coaches. Those who did have coaches generally felt positive 
toward them. About three out of four participants saw their coaches as 
available, helpful, and interested in them. However, fewer dropouts than 
completers felt they were helped by their coaches. 



Table 6-17 

Reactions to Coaches 





Completer 


Dropout 


% of group who had a coach 


61 


52 


Number 


295 


93 


Of those who had a coach: 






Mean of estimated contacts per week 


3.2 


2.4 


% who could always contact coach 


76 


70 


% who said coach was helpful with 
problems 


74 


47 


% who felt coach was really interested 


69 


67 


Number 


180 


48 



Ideally, a CEP should provide follow-up by coaches after a partici- 
pant stops attending the program, whether or not he is placed on a job. 
Although sufficient funds were not available for follow-up of all partici- 
pants, some were contacted by coaches after their participation in CEP. 

At the follow-up interviews conducted several months after the CEP exper- 
ience, completers and dropouts were questioned about their post-CEP contacts 

with coaches. 

More completers (42%) than dropouts (33%) were contacted after 
leaving CEP, and they were, on the average, contacted more often (2.4 and 
1.8 contacts, respectively). Employed and unemployed respondents were 
about equally likely to have been contacted (38%) , but those who were 
employed reported more contacts than those who were unemployed (2.5 and 
1.9, respectively). Respondents who were never employed after CEP were 
by definition the most likely to have needed some help^, but were less 
likely than any other group to have been contacted (22%) . 
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Training Allowance 

Training allowances were paid to all participants who attended 
the two-week orientation program and the training components. These 
allowances were considered as "pay 1 by the participants. Table 6-18 
shows that a small but significant percentage had some problem with 
their pay while in CEP or were confused about how they would be paid. 
The problems and confusion usually centered around attendance and the 
forms that had to be completed. Most participants who noted problems 
claimed they had not been paid all they were due. 

Table 6-18 

Reactions to CEP Training Allowance 



L 4 1 


Completer 


Dropout 




% 


% 


Had problems with (training 






allowance) pay while in CEP 


16 


6 


CEP payroll system was accu- 






rately explained 


81 


78 


Attitude toward amount of pay: 






good, nice, fine 


20 


15 


adequate, enough, OK 


47 


28 


not enough, poor 


18 


30 


not ascertained 


15 


28 


Able to get along on amount 






received: 






yes 


59 


32 


barely 


10 


9 


no 


19 


29 


not ascei tained 


13 


30 


Number 


295 


93 



The amount of pay received varied according to the number of 
dependents of the trainees. The basic allowance was $49 per week and 
an additional $5 per week for each of up to six dependents. About two- 
thirds of the completers felt this was adequate and that they could 
manage with it. The dropouts tended to be more critical. 
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Supportive Services 

Although the participants were assumed to have multiple problems, 
only a minority reported receiving supportive services from CEP (Table 6-19). 
Those who received these services were nearly unanimous in endorsing them. 



Table 6-19 

Participants Who deceived Help 
from Supportive Services of CEP 



“1 


Completer 


Dropout 


Received help 3 


% 

20 


% 

10 


Health care 


9 


5 


Day care 


8 


1 


Legal aid 


4 


4 


Not ascertained 


1 


1 


Did not receive help 


74 


70 


Not ascertained 


6 


20 


Number 


295 


93 



a Sum of separate services exceeds total because three 
completers and tw0 dropouts received more than one 
kind of assistance. 



A small percentage of the participants interviewed at the follow- 
un reported that they had received some help from CEP after they left or 
finished the program. While more than one-third of the respondents were 
contacted after leaving CEP, only about 15 percent of them reported receiv- 
ing additional help after leaving. Additional help was reported more fre- 
quently by completers (21%) than by dropouts (11%) . As indicated in 
Table 6-20, of those few who did receive additional help, about half were 
placed in jobs. The placement figure among dropouts reflects participants 
who re-enrolled after having left during their first enrollment. The 
dropout-completer designation is based on the results of the first enroll- 
ment. The kinds of help categorized as "other" were primarily financial 
aid and transportation. 

Respondents who did not report receiving help were asked whether 
they had needed any of the type of assistance CEP provided. Approximately 
half said they had needed help, and most frequently this was job placement 
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Table 6-20 



Additional Help deceived after Leaving CEP 
by Completers and Dropouts 





Completer 


Dropout 




% 


% 


Received help 


21 


11 


What kind: 






Placement 


10 


4 


Training 


3 


2 


Day care 


2 


1 


Legal aid 


* 


2 


Health care 


2 


3 


Other 


7 


2 


Number reporting help 


50 


19 


Number responding 


243 


167 



*Less than .5 percent. 



and training. As would be expected, dropouts reported needing help some- 
what more often than did completers. Health care was needed by about 
10 percent of completers and dropouts, while reported needs for day care 
and legal aid were relatively infrequent. The distributions of these 
responses are given in Table 6-21. 

Clearly, few respondents received or needed help other than job 
placement or training. The emphasis placed on jobs by the participants 
would indicate that CEP funds and time would be better devoted to job 
placement than to other supportive services. 

Although CEP did not provide assistance to many individuals after 
their active participation in the program ended, this did not appear to 
be a particularly cogent failure to the participants; few of them men- 
tioned the lack of follow-up until they were asked about such contacts. 
Although some respondents complained that they were refused assistance 

when they were laid off from jobs and returned to CEP, most simply noted 
that they could have used help. Additionally, the generally positive 
evaluation of CEP given in response to other questions suggests that the 
lack of follow-up did not affect attitudes toward CEP. 




* 
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Table 6-21 



Additional Help Needed after Leaving CEP 
by Completers and Dropouts 







Completer 


Dropout 




% 


% 


Needed help 


43 


59 


What kind: 






Placement 


27 


42 

14 

3 

3 

11 

A 


Training 
Day Care 
Legal Aid 
Health Care 


10 

3 

1 

10 


Other 


5 


H 


Number needing help 


80 


85 


Number responding* 


188 


145 



assistance. 



Reasons for Dropping Out 

A number of comparisons of Che completers and dropouts have indi- 
cated the dropouts were often more critical of their experiences in CEP. 

In comparison to the completers the dropouts were more llk *^ " ^their 
problems with the Employment Service counselors, to h ^ e J "he training 
coaches not helpful, and to have criticized the quality of the^r 8 
and amount of training allowance they received while in CEP. The demo 
graphic data presented, however, showed few differences among the groups, 
except that there were proportionally more males among the dropouts. 

A regression analysis was conducted to determine, simultaneously, 
the independent effects of several of the demographic variables, as well 
as the effects of the variables related to CEP experiences, on whether or 
not a participant dropped out. The hypothesis was that the probability 
dropping out of CEP was a function of certain personal ‘haracteristi^ ^ 
well as reactions to experiences in CEP. To calculate cnib & 
was necessary to remove those respondents for whom complete data were not 

available for all 29 variables used in the equation. This desire- 
loss of almost half (42 percent) of the respondents. , nd 

sented in Table 6-22 are thus based on 224 respondents— 168 completers and 
56 dropouts— and the distributions of their responses are somewhat differ 
ent from those reported in the preceding tables. On most of the ma. 
demographic characteristics— age, sex, race, marital status number c 
dependents, and number of years of school completed-the reduced sample for 
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the regression analysis is quite similar to the total sample. This 
analysis was based on the sample interviewed shortly after their parti- 
cipation in CEP. Responses from the follow-up interview are not included 

here. 

The label for each of the variables in the equation is given in 
the first column of Table 6-22. Most of these variables have been the 
subject of separate tables in other section of this report. I" the 
second and third columns of the table are the means and standard devi 
ations of the variables; the fourth column contains the regression coef- 
ficients. Many of the qualitative variables were coded into a categor 
iai or dummy variable, format. The code used for these variables is 
presented in Table 8-11 and discussed in greater length in connection wi 

that table. 

Only two variables in Table 6-22 are significant at the .05 level 
or less (two-tail test). These are whether or not the individual was 
able to *et along on the training allowance received while in CEP, and 
respondents' attitudes toward CEP, reflected in whether th ^ 
got out of it what they had hoped for when they entered. While the 
dropouts were more likely to say they were unable to “long on thei 

training allowance, there was no objective ev t de " ce --®“^ as 
ber of dependents, less earnings in the past twelve months, or a longer 
period of current unemployment— that would indicate a greater need ; 
money among the dropouts. Regression analysis is a correlational techni 
que and can show only association, not causality. An interpre “ 
the two main relationships in Table 6-22 would suggest that an inadequate 
training allowance would more likely be a cause of withdrawal, while 
dissatisfaction with what CEP accomplished could be both a cause and 
effect of having withdrawn. In all, the data examined in Table 6 22 can 
do little to explain what differentiates the dropout „rom the completer. 
The demographic data, which would be available at intake, are of little 
use in attempting to identify the potential dropout. 

The reasons for withdrawal which the dropouts themselves gave are 
presented in Table 6-23. The main set of reasons are job related. Accord 
ing to these dropouts, because CEP did not supply them with any jo s or 
iiththe types of jobs they wanted, they left to find them °"^ir™n. 
About one- fourth left because of negative reactions to CEP. The remainder 
of the ascertained reasons concerned personal problems which were unre 

lated to CEP. There is considerable similarity between these reasons 
given for dropping out to those given by the ex antes for not taking part 
in CEP (Table 6-11). This similarity once again underscores that the 
various groups of respondents were much more alike than different. 

Most participants who dropped out did so while they were in the 
orientation program. Fewer than half (41%) said they gave the decision 
some thought before withdrawing, and about one-quarter d “ s “““^ d 1 “ ” lth 
someone. Only 8 percent discussed their intentions to withdr 

their coaches. 
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Table 6-22 

Factors Tested for Effect on the Probability of 
Dropping Out of CEP 



Variable 


Mean 


S.D. 


Regression 

Coefficient 


Attitude toward pay in CEP 


1.98 


.63 


.01 


Get along on CEP pay 


2.31 


.79 


-.12** 


Got from CEP what wanted 


.54 


.49 


-.17* 


Killing to enter CEP again 


.74 


.41 


-.13 


Attended orientation 


.78 


.41 


-.12 


Talked to ES counselor 


.49 


.49 


.04 


Had regular coach 


.62 


.47 


- ,06 


Received supportive services 


.19 


.36 


.01 


Problems with CEP 


.09 


.23 


.07 


Problems with CEP pay 


.20 


.37 


-.14 


Problems with transportation 


.12 


.30 


-.02 


Referred to job by CEP 


.30 


.42 


-.07 


Employed currently 


.58 


.49 


-.09 


Age 


25.83 


9.25 


.00 


Sex 


.76 


.43 


.10 


Physical handicap 


.89 


.32 


.01 


Marital status 


.29 


.45 


-.04 


Number cf dependents 


1.24 


1.60 


-.02 


Race 


.97 


.16 


-.01 


Public assistance recipient 


.85 


.36 


-.04 


Years of school completed 


10.24 


1.71 


-.01 


Other federal programs 


.26 


.51 


-.01 


Previous employment 








i to 2 years 


.33 


.47 


.02 


3 to 9 years 


.31 


.46 


.05 


10 or more 


.21 


.41 


-.04 


Estimated hourly earnings, 
last job 


1.78 


.63 


-.04 


Estimated income, last 
12 months 


1535.58 


967.40 


.00 


Weeks unemployed, current 


12.83 


14.02 


-.00 


N 

R 2 

F 


224 




.10 

1.84* 



a Lcss than one year entered the constant term. 
^Significant at .05 level. 

**Signif icant at .01 level. 
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Table 6-23 

Reasons Dropouts Gave for Withdrawing from CEP 



Reasons ' 


% 


Job related 


39 


Needed a job, money 


15 


Got a job or. own 


9 


CEP failed to provide a job 


9 


Did not like job referred to 


6 


CEP related 


22 


Waste of time 


5 


Not interested 


5 


Dropped by CEP 


4 


Problems with staff 


4 


Was not learning 


2 


Had a fight 


1 


Personal problems 


15 


Unspecified 


4 


Went to jail 


4 


No transportation 


2 

A 


Family problem 


2 


No babysitter 


i 


Was to be drafted 


i 


Not ascertained 


25 


Total 


101 


Number 


93 



Surprisingly, even though they withdrew, about 40 percent^ still 
felt CEP had helped them in some way. They noted that they felt better 
informed*' or that thev had "learned things": some mentioned the physical 
examinations and health care, and others said the program had improved 
their "job relationships." This last reference probably refers to the 
job familiarity phase of the orientation program. 

The dropouts were asked if any specific changes in CEP would 
encourage them to return. Their suggestions are summarized in Table 6-24. 
Just as in their reasons for withdrawal, the major inducements to return 
concerned jobs. A majority of the respondents, however, failed to offer 

any suggestions. Since this was an open-ended question it was hard 
to distinguish the "not ascertained" from the "no suggestions ." Thus, 
the two categories are combined in the table. 
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Table 6-24 

Changes in CEP That Would Encourage 
Dropouts to Return 



Changes 


% 


Job related 


25 


More jobs 


13 


Better jobs 


8 


Quicker placement 


4 


CEP related 


21 


Better program 


10 


Higher training allowance 


8 


Better staff 


2 


Lower age 


1 


Wants to return 


8 


Would never return 


1 


No suggestions, not ascertained 


54 


Total 3 


109 


Number 


93 



a Exceeds 100 percent because some respondents made 
more than one suggestion 



OVERALL EVALUATIONS OF THE PROGRAM 



The reactions of participants to the aspects of CEP discussed 
above indicate generally positive feelings toward the program, in terms 
of intake, processing, orientation, and supportive services. Several 
overall evaluative questions were asked of completers and dropouts during 
the post-program interviews (shortly after participation in CEP) and the 
follow-up interviews (six or more months after CEP). Because of the gen- 
eral nature of these questions, they do not help to clarify the differen- 
tial success of completers and dropouts. However, they do indicate per- 
vasive attitudes toward the CEP experience as a whole, rather than toward 
specific problems. 



It may be recalled that the sample of completers and dropouts for 
the post-program interviews partly overlapped that for the follow-up inter- 
views. Information from both interviews was available from 166 partici- 
pants, of whom 113 were completers and 53 were dropouts. The overall 
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evaluations of CEP from this longitudinal sample indicate the degree of 
stability of attitudes with time. 



Two general items of information were also available from the 
-ollow-up interviews only: suggested improvements in CEP, and inter- 
iewers 1 ratings of participants 1 attitudes. Co-workers 1 attitudes 
coward the program are also presented. These attitudes may be con- 
sidered to reflect the opinions of workers who had no personal contact 
•t-h CEP - 1 - 1 — nU *' Uo ' L ’ contact with at least one former participai 



Did CEP Provide What Was Hoped For ? 



The first caestion asked if participants got from CEP what they 
iad hoped for when they entered the program. Post-program and follow- 
1 relies to this question are shown in Table 6-25. The dropouts were 
nore critical than the completers, but were not thoroughly disappointed 
,y CEP. The most frequent reasons given for disappointment with C 
«re job related. General dissatisfaction and criticism of C„P itseU 
were relatively infrequent. Replies tallied as other at the 
up stressed inadequate training, wasted time, and problems ”^n CEP 
personnel. Almost half of the "other" res ponses: were ^ 
respondents noted that it was their own fault, they did not try hard 

enough, expected too much, etc* 

The data reported in Table 6-25 are taken from different groups 
at post-test and follow-up. For the longitudinal sample, there was 
considerable agreement between post-test and follow-up responses to thi 
question. Respondents who were satisfied with CEP right af er partici- 
pating in the program were likely to remain satisfied at follow up. 
Respondents who were not satisfied remained so or changed to satisfi d 
in equal proportions. These data are shown in Table 6-26. The 60 
percent agreement from post-program to follow-up is equivalent 
stability correlation of .77. 

Several variables from the follow-up interviews were entered in 

a regression model in an attempt to determine what factors 

to the feeling that CEP provided what one hoped 27 T h! answer 

and the results of the analysis are shown in Table 6-27. The answer 

that CEP did provide what was hoped for is significantly and P° sl ^ ly 
associated with the variables of program completion, employment, most 
recent job being a CEP placement, and attitude toward whether things 
were generally getting better or worse for the respondent and his family. 
The relations^of the first three of these variables to satisfaction with 
CEP are as would be expected, and need no explanation. Although causali y 
cannot be specified, it is likely that employment and placement affected 
satisfaction^ while dropping out of the program might equally have been 
a cause or effect of dissatisfaction* 
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Table 6-25 

Respondents Who Felt They Did Not Get from CEP \lhat Thev Had Hoped 
for, at Post-program and Follow-up Interviews 





Post-program | 


Follow- 


•up 




Completer 


Dropout 


Completer 


Dropout 




% 


l 


% a 


n 


Did not get what hoped for 


36 


61 


26 


56 


Job related 


14 


26 


19 


50 


Did not get training desired 


8 


6 


7 


11 


General dissatisfaction, other 


6 


11 


7 


10 


Criticism of CEP 


3 


5 


8 


6 


Not ascertained 


4 


13 


— 


— 


Got what hoped for 


60 


28 


74 


44 


Not ascertained 


4 


11 


— 


— 


Number 


295 


93 


246 


168 



a At follow-up, individuals gave up to three responses. 



Table 6-26 



Satisfaction with What CEP Provided, 
at Post-program and Follow-up 



Post-program 


Follow-up 


Yes 


No DK, NA 


% Yes 


53 


40 


11 2 


% No 


40 


19 


20 1 


% DK,NA 


7 


4 


2 _A 


Total 


100 


63 


33 4 


Number 


166 







DK, NA = Don’t know, not ascertained. 
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The fourth variable-response to the question Would you say 
things arc generally getting better or worse for you and your family, 
may need some explanation. While satisfactory experience with CEP 
(e'.g. , completion, placement) may be expected to have affected tne way 
things were going, an individual's retrospective evaluation of CEP might 
have been affected bv his perception of his current circumstances. Even with 
employment, which was closely related to attitude toward how things were 
going^held constant the relation of "things" to satisfaction was 

found. 

The six variables in the equation accounted altogether for only 

13 percent of the variance (corrected for degrees of freedom) in this 
overall evaluation of CEP. Obviously other characteristics of the 
respondents about which data were not available wer * l ” f J“““" 8 CE p 
responses. The regression does indicate, however, that feeling CEP. 
provided what was hoped for was significantly associated with program 
completion, with most recent job being a CEP placement, with employment, 
and with perception of current circumstances. 



Table 6-27 

Regression Analysis of Overall Satisfaction with CEP 



Variable 

Attended orientation 

Completer 

Employed 

Most recent job CEP 
placement 

Contacted after CEP 
How things are going 





Mean 


S.D. 


Regression 

Coefficient 


Standard Error 
of Coefficient 




.75 


.43 


.001 


.057 




.60 


.49 


.199** 


.059 




.47 


.50 


.102* 


.055 




.40 


.49 


.127* 


.058 




.38 


.49 


.043 


.050 




2.16 


.93 


.058* 


.029 




F 



352 



.134 

10.050** 




*p < .05 

**p < .01 
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The disappointment of respondents who were not placed and retained 
on jobs is understandable. Somewhat more difficult to interpret were the 
positive responses of individuals who either were not placed by CEP or, 
even if they were, were not employed at the time of the interview. Fifty 
percent of unemployed respondents said that CEP provided what they had hoped 
for. An indication of possible bases of these responses is provided by 
comments of some respondents, v T ho cited things such as the training allow- 
ance, health care, or orientation program as reasons for their satisfaction 
with CEP. 

The overall attitude toward CEP as indicated by replies to this 
question was fairly positive, and disappointment was primarily, and under- 
standably, in terms of CEP's failure to provide desirable jobs. 



Would Participants Enter CEP Again ? 



A further indication of the participants' general evaluation of 
CEP was provided by answers to the question "Do you think you would go into 
CEP again if you had it to do over?" This question was asked at both 

post-program and follow-up interviews, although reasons for not wanting to 
re-enter were obtained oniy right after the program. As shown in Table 
6-28, the dropouts were more critical tlu completers in the post-program 
interview, but at the follow-up almost everyone answered "yes" to this 
question. There were no differences between completers and dropouts or 
between employed and unemployed respondents at the follow-up interview. 

An examination of some spontaneous comments elicited at follow-up 
indicated the nature of the reasons given for replies. Of those who 
replied "yes" to this question, some of the unemployed respondents comment- 
ed that they would like to get into CEP again because they needed jobs; 
some said they would go for the money. Respondents who were employed com- 
mented, for example, that they felt CEP was helpful, that they enjoyed the 
program, and that they would go to CEP if they needed jobs. 

Negative answers to this question were often accompanied by remarks 
that CEP was a waste of time or that it had no good jobs to offer. A few 
individuals commented that they would not go again because they had found 
jobs, or knew how to go about getting one because of what they learned in 
CEP, or felt that they had learned all that CEP could teach them. 

Replies obtained at post-program and follow-up from the longitu- 
dinal sample were quite consistent and do not appear to have been markedly 
changed by experiences between the two interviews. More than two-thirds 
of the respondents answered "yes" to this question at both interviews, but for 
those few who replied "no" after the program, "yes" and "no" responses were 
about equally likely to be given at follow-up (Table 6-29). 
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Table 6-28 

Respondents' Attitudes toward Going into CEP Again 





Post- 


program 1 


Follow-up 




Completer 


Dropout 


Completer 


Dropout 




x 


t 


% a 


X a 


Would not go in again 


16 


35 


13 


14 


Don't do what they say 


8 


14 






they will a 






Too much wasted time 


3 


6 






Staff not concerned 


1 


2 






Staff acts superior 


* 


1 






Not ascertained 


13 


12 






Would go again 


76 


49 


87 


86 


Not ascertained 


8 


15 




— 


Total 


100 


99 


100 


100 


Number 


295 


93 


246 


168 



*Less than one-half of 1 percent. 

a Cominents not obtaining during follow-up interviews. 



Table 6-29 



Willingness to Re-enter CEP at 
Post-program and Follow-up 
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Suggested Improvements 



Despite the generally positive appraisal of CEP indicated thus 
far, most of the participants did see a need for improvement in the 
program. Responses to the question "What improvements would you like 
to see made in CEP?" are given in Table 6-30. Fewer than one-fourth 
of the respondents had no suggestions as to improvements, but no single 
improvement was seen as especially necessary. Although "higher-paying 
jobs" and "more kinds of training" were suggested more often than any 
others, each was mentioned by only about one-fourth of the respondents. 

The needs for more interesting jobs, better quality training, and im- 
proved operations were cited somewhat less frequently. Responses cate- 
gorized as "other" in Table 6-30 stressed two particular areas. These 
were concerned with the qualities and abilities of counselors and teachers, 
and with the necessity to be more strict with participants who did not 
really want to work or who created disturbances in classrooms. Other 
responses included suggestions to improve the pay and to make services 
available to more people. Apparently, the program did not have any major 
operational flaws that the participants considered especially serious. 



Table 6-30 

Improvement Completers and Dropouts 
Would Like to See Made in CEP 



Improvements 


Completers 


DroDOuts 


Higher-paying jobs 


% 

22 


% 

26 


More interesting jobs 


21 


25 


More kinds of training 


23 


19 


Better quality training 


14 


10 


Improve operations 


17 


19 


Other 


13 


16 


No suggestions 


' 23 


21 


Number 


243 


167 



*Percentaee of respondents. Total exceeds 100 percent to 
extent respondents gave more than one answer. 



Although they had somewhat different experiences with the program, 
completers and dropouts varied little in their responses to this question. 
The considerable similarity of responses of completers and dropouts might 
indicate that the program was judged relatively objectively and particular 
negativism was not created by withdrawing from the program or unemployment . 
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Interviewer Ratings 



1 -nH < , ! , f „ R f Pli ? S CO the questions designed to elicit evaluations of CEP 
indicate fairly positive attitudes. Even those who said thev did not o»r 
what they had hoped for from CEP were primarily. an d quite reasonably 
disappointed because they did not get jobs. Additional information c™- 
cerning retrospective evaluations of CEP is provided by interviewer ratings 
of attitudes toward CEP which were made at the follow-up interview These 
ratings are at least partially based on direct replies to the q^esUons 
that have been discussed. However, it is likely that they also 'reflect 

in 6 tL , C °* entS ° f participants a "d general impressions conveyed dur- 

« aPa rated from "very much in favor of 
CLP (1) to not at all in favor of CEP" (4) . 

The data from these ratings are fairly consistent with those ob- 
tained as direct replies from the participants. Attitudes of completers were 
raied as more favorable toward CEP than were those of dropouts with an 
■average rating of 1.9 for the former and 2.3 for the latter Jhe dmer- 

favor" S m lma d y dU V° drop ° uts less of£en ^ing rated as "very mufh in 
ftf . ^ 1 * nd more often a s a little in favor of CEP" (3). Frequencies 
of ratings Mostly in favor" and "not at all in favor" do not differ mich 
o completers and dropouts. An examination of interviewers' ratines as 

that^ri: 6mPl t™ ent St3tUS at the tlme ° £ the indicaLs 

the most positive attitudes were held by respondents who were current- 
ly employed in CEP-obtained jobs. As shown in Table 6-31. the averaee 
ratings for the three groups of unemployed respondents, and for those em- 

thoL f” " 0n ~ CP ‘ P obtaine < 1 Jobs, were all relatively similar and lower than 
those of respondents employed in CEP-obtained jobs. 

• Few individuals were rated "not at all in favor of CEP" (10%) rc- 

Dondent- g ^ Wlllin 2 ncss to return to CEP expressed bv the res- 

llTTzt thev H U d H 'h f thG Unempl ° yGd Sub -1 ects -id CEP did no "ro- 
vide what they had hoped for, very few were rated as having negative 

tossed 65 T P 6 pr °S ram - Thls “““Id tend to confirm the opinion ex- 
experience itself, but were disappointed because they did not ge^ good jobs. 

It seems appropriate to consider the accuracy of the replies eiven 

even b rh Pa a tS ‘ The generaU y positive attitudes toward CEP expressed 
even by the dropouts are rather surprising in view of the fact that most 

of these participants voluntarily left the program. There is little reason 
to assume the respondents deliberately distorted their answers, because 

Add! t- l ’ ,ere, n SSUr u t iat bbeir replies would not be shown to CEP personnel 
Additionally, the occasion of the interview could be seen as an idea? 

opportunity to complain about problems, real or imagined, that theyfelt 
they had had with CEP. For these reasons, the replies obtained in these 
n ter views should fairly well represent the actual feelings of the partici- 

the participant ^ "P ““ they Wre glven ' In S^eral, the opinions of 
ne participants may be summarized as generally in favor of CEP, with most 

dissatisfaction caused by a lack of jobs. 
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Co-workers * Attitudes toward CEP 



An indication of community attitudes toward CEP is provided by 
the co-workers’ discussion of the program. Perhaps community is too 

broad a term. A more precise description would be members of the 
community who had no direct contact with CEP but who held jobs similar to 
those of CEP participants. On the whole, co-workers expressed favorable^ 
attitudes, although they had some reservations and were not as positive 
as the participants. The 80 percent of the co-workers who reported that 
they had heard of the manpower program run by the Columbus Metropolitan 
Area Community Action Organization were asked how people felt about it. 
The distribution of responses to this question is given in Table 6-32. 



Table 6-32 

Co-workers’ Responses of How People Felt about the CEP 

in General 



Response 


%* 


Negative, poor program 


4 


Good idea, but poorly run 


19 


Has poor jobs to offer 


6 


Neutral, alright, OK 


19 


Positive, good program 


43 


Other 


18 


Number responding 


115 



*Percentage of respondents who had heard of CEP. 

Total exceeds 100 as twelve resoondents gave two responses. 



Half of the responses classified as ’’other" refer to the respon- 
dents' not having talked to anyone about the program. The rest were 
primarily general, nonevaluative comments. 

The percentage of co-workers who expressed positive opinions of 
the program was about the same as the percentage of ex antes who said 
that people's general feelings about CEP were good (4U) . Differences 
in the coding of responses preclude further comparison, but this similar- 
ity suggests considerable agreement among two groups of respondents with 
little or no participation in CEP. 

Of the co-workers who had heard of CEP, 63 percent said they would 
go there if they needed jobs. The reasons given by those who would not go, 
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Table 6-33 

Would Co-workers Go to CEP for a Job, 
and If Not, Why? 





% 


Would go to CEP 




if needed a job 


63 


Would not go 


37 


Why not: 




Currently employed 


3 


Can find job on own 


8 


Negative feelings about CEP 


6 


CEP offers menial jobs with 




low pay 


6 


Personal reasons 


3 


Other 


8 


Number responding 


117 



coded in six categories, are given in Table 6-33. The majority of the 
respondents did not express negative feelings about CEP or the jobs that 
were available, and most of those who said they would not go to CEP for 
jobs stressed their abilities to find employment on their own. 

Interviewers rated co-workers’ attitudes toward CEP as they had 
for participants. These r« lings, shown in Table 6—31, indicate more 
negative attitudes among co-workers than for any other group. As would 
be expected, a greater percentage of the co-workers than of any other 
group did not mention CEP. The interviewer ratings apparently reflect 
the respondents' opinions about the program: as noted above, about 40 

percent felt that it was a good program; the rest noted some reservations 
or expressed neutrality. 

The somewhat less favorable opinions about CEP expressed by co- 
workers may be attributed to several factors. Most of the co-workers 
probably had scant knowledge of CEP, and so had little reason to be 
enthusiastic about it. Acquaintance with participants who had dropped 
out of the program or who were unsuccessful at their jobs (i.e., quit or 
were fired) probably produced or contributed to some unfavorable opin- 
ions held by co-workers. Additionally, some co-workers who felt that 
they could find jobs on their own seemed to imply criticism of those who 
need employment programs. A view of CEP as being for people who are too 
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"stupid" to find their own jobs would not foster a favorable attitude 
toward the program. 



Overall, the co-workers did not appear to be strongly negative 
Dr positive toward CEP. Their lack of positive enthusiasm may be due to 
the fact that they were unfamiliar with, and thus indifferent to, the 
program. If acceptance and support by the corrumty is important or the 
success of a program such as CEP, greater dissemination of information 
beyond the target population may be necessary. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



This chapter examined the experiences with and evaluations of 
sported by ex antes, dropouts, and completers. These have been consid- 
ered in terms of an assumption of CEP, that existing institutions were 
Inadequate for the needs of the hard-core unemployed. The degree to 
'hich CEP was able to overcome the supposed alienation of the target popu- 
lation and to coordinate necessary services was expected to contnbu e 
to differential success of individuals in the program. 

It was found that overall perceptions of the CEP itself were quite 
favorable. Ex antes, dropouts, and completers did not appear to differ 
in terns of what they had expected from CEP, or in their assessment of in- 
take and processing procedures. Dropouts tended to be slig t y more 
critical than completers of orientation and training programs, but generally 
were not as dissatisfied as might have been expected. Most respondents 
were not annoyed by the procedures of the program or by the personnel, so 
it may be assumed that CEP did not alienate its participants. 

Only dropouts and completers received supportive services from CEP, 
and it is on reactions to these that more differences between the groups 
were found. Dropouts were less likely to feel that their coaches were 
helpful, less likely to feel that they could get along on their training 
a!lowan«s! and apparently received less help from the supportive services 
tha^comple ters . however, the specific degree to which these prob ems 
caused the dropouts to leave the program cannot be ascertained. Suppor 1 
services such as health care, day care, and legal aid were reported as 
needed or received by only a small percentage of the participants, both 

completers and dropouts. 

The results reported in this chapter have a major implication for 
the design and funding of future programs such as CEP; e.g., in genera , 
alienation, rejection, and the need for a variety of services do not 
appear to be very important for this population. These participants were 
interested primarily in jobs, and left or did not participate in CEP be- 
cause they felt that it had no employment for them. In retrospective 
evaluations participants expressed dissatisfaction with CEP because they 
did not get’ jobs' or because the kinds of jobs they wanted were not avail- 

able. 
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There is no way to know whether ex antes or dropouts would have 
been "successful" in the program if they had been provided good jobs 
without delay. Even if such jobs had been provided there is some 
question as to whether they would then have remained on them. The 
participants' own evaluations seem to say that CEP was generally a 
nice place, but that it did not provide what some of them claimed they 
had wanted. 







Chapter 7 



THE JOB CLIMATE OF PARTICIPANTS 



The job climate experienced by a worker is usually defined by ho** 
his personal needs and values cause him to perceive the various aspects 
his iob situation, such as the work itself, wage level, supervision, c ance 
for advancement, and interaction with co-workers (Likert, 1961). The intent 
of this chapter is to assess the former Concentrated Employment Program par- 
ticinants' perceptions of the job climate at follow-up, in comparison to the 
perceptions of their co-workers and supervisors. Ir will also ana yze the 
influences of post-CEP employment experiences and the effects of CEP place- 
ment as they influenced those perceptions. 

In order to examine job perceptions, two instruments were adminis- 
tered at the time of follow-up. The participants wer<= instructed to refer 
only to their current (or most recent) jobs because it was felt that im - 
ing the assessment to these jobs would lend immediacy and specificity to e 
responses and would allow a scrutiny of the long-term effects of CEP in en- 
hancing job adjustment. 

The chapter is divided into four sections. The first reports partic- 
ipant, co-worker, and supervisor views of the most recent job, pointing out 
convergence and divergence in the perspectives of the three groups regarding 
job climate. The first section also describes the differences in supervisor 
appraisal between participants and their co-workers who had not been affili- 
ated with CEP. The main finding of this section, however is that the CEP 
participants differed from their co-workers less than might have been antic- 
ipated. This finding is further substantiated by a comparison between re- 
sponses to the job rating questionnaire and to the Job Descr^tive Index 
(JDI) (Smith et al., 1969), a measure of job satisfaction. This comparison 
indicated a good deal of convergence between the measures, validating conclu 
sions about the job climate based upon responses to the two instruments. 

The second section compares responses to the job rating questionnaire 
and to the JDI based upon the status of the participants at the time of 
follow-up. The participants are grouped by their employment status (employe 
or unemployed when interviewed) and by the status of their most recent jobs 
(whether they had been CEP placements or had been obtained th ™ u ^ 
channels) . The comparisons indicate that employed participants rated their 
most recent jobs uniformly higher than the unemployed groups on a n^ber of 
variables (most notably on the quality of supervision) .and -hat the P > 
group expressed much greater satisfaction with t eir jo s. . , --tines 

difference was found between CEP-placed and nonplaced groups on their rating 

of job characteristics and job satisfaction. 
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The third section describes the factor analyses of the measures of 
most recent jobs. It indicates the factors on which the participants and 
their co-workers responded similarly and on which they differed. The dif- 
ferences in their perceptions of supervision and the payoff from their ovm 
efforts are discussed as having implications for job retention. Factor 
scores derived from these analyses, together with other data on the partici- 
pants and the jobs they obtained, were combined in multiple regression ana- 
lyses. These are discussed in Chapter 8, which deals with the total employ- 
ment experiences of the participants. 

The fourth and final section summarizes the findings of the first 
three, highlighting factors which contributed to satisfactory work adjust- 
ment during the months after the participants left the CEP program. 



MOST RECENT JOB r ROM SEVERAL PERSPECTIVES 



This section focuses primarily on examining the ratings of the jobs 
most recently held by CFP participants. In each case, the participant was 
asked to name his supervisor and one co-worker. Every respondent rated job 
features and evaluated performance at work on a set of twenty-one rating 
scales designed to allow for comparability across groups. (The complete 
rating scales are reproduced in Appendix C. They were constructed after an 
examination of all pertinent job attitude studies discussed in the volumes 
of the Aomual Review of Psychology for the years 1965 to 1969.) 

These twenty-one scales were selected from the full set of twenty- 
eight job rating scales administered at follow-up. 1 A respondent answered 
by putting a checkmark along a rating scale ranging from one (usually the 
least favorable response) to nine (usually the most favorable). To control 
for a response set of always checking one end of the scale, the order of fav— 
orability was reversed for five of the items, with one representing the most 
favorable and nine the least. For data analyses and this presentation, all 
of the including those which were reversed, were scored so that nine 

was the most favorable response. For example, item 2 reads, "How hard is the 
physical work on this job?" The rating scale used for answering was anchored 
with "very easy" over the low end and "very hard" over the high end. In 
scoring the answers, however, the responses were reversed so that a high score 
indicated the physical work was very easy; a low score meant it was very hard. 

A matched sample of eighty-three participant-co-worker-supervisor 
triads was obtained. In each triad the CEP participant, his co-worker, and 
his supervisor independently rated the nonpersonal conditions of the job, such 
as difficulty of the physical work required. The participants and co— workers 
rated their own efforts, performances, and relationships with their supervisors 
and the supervisors rated the participants and co-workers independently on 
these same dimensions. 




1'1’he seven items not included in this analysis are of personal refer 
ence ( r '* , ch as "How proud are you of this job?") which were not asked of the 
supervxoors. ; , 
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Comnarir on of the Most Objective Job Features Ratings. Table 7-1 
presents a raultitrait-multirater matrix of the eight most objective jo ea- 
gres included in the ratings (Campbell and Fiske, 1959). The solid tri- 
angles contain the intercorrelations within groups of the eight ratings, the 
broken-line triangles show the correlations between groups on different 
ratings. The correlations in the diagonals between the broken-line triangles 
can be considered validity coefficients, for they indicate the degree to 
which matched pairs of raters agreed in their ratings. Examina l 
table clearly indicates that there was little agreement across groups. * 
diagonal of participant-co-worker correlations was slightly higher than those 
which indicated agreement with supervisors. The slightly higher correla 10 
between participants and co-workers suggests they shared some common vorker 
perspective 1 ' which was not shared by their supervisors. These ^ergroup 
figures, however, were minor in comparison to the correlations within groups. 
The within-group figures suggest that the respondents held genera impressio 
about the jobs that tended to be reflected in the separate ratings. n 
of the three groups, for example, company treatment of workers is most strong 

ly correlated with other job factors* 

The lack of agreement among groups was not reflected as much in the 
comparison of item means as it was in the correlational analysis. Table 7 2 
indicates the means that differed significantly among the groups. All three 
grouus yielded mean ratings on physical requirements, things learned, control 

significantly . W °wi th 3 regard 0 " o^hofj S well a*" company^ trea ted t "its < 'workers^and^how 

sure a worker could be that he would keep his job, however, the supe ' 
were more favorable than the CEP participants and their co-workers . Surpris 
ingly , the participants were more positive about company treatment an ei 
co-workers and more positive about the attractiveness of working conditions 
than their supervisors. 

All the mean ratings of the most objective job features were above 
the defined midpoint of 5.00. These comparisons indicate that the former par- 
ticipants did not have unrealistic expectations as to the quality o JO s 
that CEP could provide. Although there was low individual agreement between 
CEP placements and the co-workers who had obtained their jobs through tra- 
ditional channels, on the average most of their ratings did not differ sig 
nif icantly . 

Comparisons o_f Effort , Performance , and. Relationship w^ ^Superviso vr. 
In addition to th7“eight objective items on whir^comparisonscould bemade 
across all three groups , separate comparisons could be made between pa t 
ipants-supervisors and co-vorkers-supervisors for thirteen more items rela- 
ted to effort, performance, and supervisor-worker relationships. Th^se item, 
referred to evaluations of individuals rather than ratings of the job or com 
pany in general. For example, the participants and their co-vorkers were 
asked! "In general, how well do you feel you do your job!" Their supervisors 
were asked, "In general, how well do you feel this worker does his ( ) J 

The questionnaire sent to the supervisors named the workers to be ra e . 
it is meaningful to compare the workers’ ratings with those of their supe " 
visors, for both referred to the same workers. It is not however, "■eaningful. 
to compare the participants and co-workers, for they rated themselves and 

each other. 
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Table 7-1 

'I 

Inter-rater Matrix of Light Most Objective Job Features among Supervisor, Participant, and Co-worker Groups 



Variable 



Supervisor 



Participant 



Co- worker 



u 

o 

W 

•H 

> 

U 

o 

a 

3 

CO 



1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7 . 



Hard physical work? 
Useful things learned? 
How nice conditions? 
Control of work speed? 
How well company treats? 
Helpful other workers? 
Friendly other workers? 



8. How sure keep job? 

1. Hard physical work? 

2. Useful things learned? 

3. How nice conditions? 

4. Control of work speed? 

5. n v well company treats? 

6. Helpful other workers? 

7. Friendly other workers? 

8. How sure keep job? 



12 3 4 5 6 7 8 



12345678 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

N ® 83 for each group 
Decimal points omitted 



1. Hard physical work? 

2. Useful things learned? 

3. How nice conditions? 

4. Control of work speed? 

5. How well company treats? 

6. Helpful other workers? 

7. Friendly other workers? 

8. How sure keep job? 




Correlations <.25 were eliminated from this table except in diagonals which report intergroup validities, 
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To be read: The participant mean (6.78) is significantly higher than the co-worker mean (6. OS) 
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The correlational comparisons of participants with supervisors are 
presented in Table 7-3 and the correlations of co-workers with supervisors 
in Table 7-4. The format of these tables is similar to Table. 7-1. That is, 
the solid triangles contain the within-group comparisons and the diagonals 
between the broken-line triangles contain the validity coefficients. The 
pattern of these, correlations is also the same as in 7-1 in that there is 
much more agreement within groups on d ii ferent items than there is between 
groups on the same items. Kven though there was low agreement between the 
supervisors and botn groups of worker:;, it is of interest that the partic- 
ipants were, on the average, slightly more in agreement with their supervisors 
(mean £ = .18) than were the co-workers (mean _r = .13). None of the validity 
coefficients, however, suggests any significant degree of shared perspective 
in the ratings of the separate groups. 

Another interesting pattern in Tables 7-3 and 7-4 is the degree to 
which the supervisors' ratings intercorrelate, For both participants and 
co-workers the only rating without a significant correlation with any of 
the other items was the one on pay. All of the other items, especially those 
related to a worker's performance, correlated highly with most of the other 
ratings. The supervisors* perceptions of how well individual workers did 
their jobs— —especially how hard they tried— —was associated with virtually all 
other perceptions of the worker. This pattern of association was even more 
pronounced for the participants than for the co-workers, which suggests that 
if a CEP participant was seen by his supervisor cl S honestly trying to do a 
good job the supervisor would generally be quite positive about all aspects 
of his relationship with the worker. This overall halo effect was not as 
pronounced for the workers — both participants ai.d co— workers whose ratings 
of their own performances tended to be independent of their ratings of their 
relationships with their supervisors. 

The intcrcomparisons of the mean ratings for the three groups are 
presented in Table 7-5. (Only those means that differed significantly are 
included.) Comparisons of the supervisors' ratings of participants and their 
co-workers show that the supervisors were usually more positive toward the 
latter. The co-workers and participants both rated their performances and ef- 
forts higher than their supervisors did, and the participants rated their own 
performances lower than the co-workers rated theirs. 

Perhaps the most significant finding from all these comparisons is 
the reasonability of the former CEP participants' ratings. For a group of 
workers with relatively little previous job experience, their ratings are 
similar to those of their supervisors. They tended to see their own efforts 
and performances a little more favorably than their supervisors did, but this 
was also true of the co-workers. Because the co-workers had generally been 
on the jobs longer, i t is also reasonable that their supervisors tended to 
see them more favorably than they did the former CEP participants. It may 
also be true that the co-workers actually were better and harder workers who 
had better relationships with their supervisors. Supervisor ratings certainly 
indicate that they were seen in this light. 
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Intereorrelation, Supervisors and Co-workers, of Effort Performance and Relationship Variables 
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(8.03) is significantly higher than the participant mean (7.05) 
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Employer Representatives and Other Gtoues 



One sec o£ tnto^roup^comparison^was Possrb^^ ^ eighty _ 

gathered in the study. , , Qrp referrals, these representa- 

ane representatives ° £ £ atures o£ workin g for their companies on scales 

tives were asked to r former CEP participants, and co- 

similar to chose used with s “P“vrs . f ^ secutity) che employer 

workers. On three of the sc P * - the ot h e rs they separately 

respondents gave overall rpp^eferrals were usually hired. Averages were 
rated each job for which CEP refe obtained from the other three groups 

calculated for each company. averages were calculated for all the 

were sorted by companies, and coin P a ^ | only 0 ne former CEP participant, 

respondents in each group. If a “7^^® wl oyer representative. For 
this participant was matched dire ^l y «^h pi Y P aye might b e 

a large company which hired ^^^^f^^^roup. The ratings of each 
based on twenty to thirty re P the averages for the other groups in 

company representative were ma calculated for all the matched pairs, 

the same company and corrections ^ g matched separat ely with the ay- 

erages^or^upervisors^ 0 former participants, and co -workers are presented rn 

Table 7-6. 

„ , 0 _. Qt . agreement was between employers and 

As might be expected, the mo 8 and leaSt between employ- 

supervisors, next between employers an SO m e agreemen t on the more 

ers and participants. The ^orre ^ the physical work and quality of 

objective aspects of the 30 e things learned— but less on the rating 

working conditions, and usefulness Both t he participants and co- 

which required more value-laden 3U gm * b . b seC urity and chances 

workers were more =keptical than the employers about^^ ties open 

for advancement. Supervisors also rated tne aa 
to CEP referrals lower than the employers 1 

The employer -ptesentatives^generally -^eir^anies a^offer- 

ing average or v 3 °tfiected by the other respondent groups, but on sev- 

eral^variablt ^ these^other groups were significantly less positive than the 
employers. 



Job Ratings and Job Pescriptive Index 



• f t-Ko mp^Qtires of iob cliinate concerns 

One final intercomparrson of th J stionnaire and to the 

he agreement between ^"“jeveioped 1 and tested measure of job satisfac- 
DI. The latter, a carefully deve p ounervision, promotion, and 

;ion, is divided into five areas: wor ^» £ ^kers) Under each of these head- 

leople (defined to the respondents as ) describing that area of 

^jih 3 ^\e1 P Sr::rI hi alrS dearlether an individual adjective 
; oul f b ; applied in describing one of the five aspects of his most recent job. 
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•NA - Not asked. 

*Difference significant p < .05. 
'^Difference significant p < .01. 
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jj n p a M Y" Cves) if it did or an "N" (no) if it did not. If the re- 
recording (y permitted to enter a question mark ( • )• 

S&E - -- « - gs s - ' 

— -3- are & - 

£££ ^s^sf^ ^'assigned scores were s- separately for 
each area to yield five scores for each respondent. 

The five individual rating scales that we ™ ■ {“c^a'setr 
to each of the five JM areas ««« /"“'“^though this table is similar in 

correlations arc presented in Tab! 7 7^ ^ dl££e The others 

irir*L^.ls r 

dents gave similar ratings on the same items ^ergroup' Comparisons, 

the groups were different. Table / I does P £ measures . The 

but comparisons within groups across two ^““ent yp £n broken 

correlations in ^ a *°" £fi £ ™“" wh i ch indicate the amount of agreement 

lines are the validity coefficients, wnicn examD i e the first cor- 

between two different measures of the same area. Fo _ P » i n di- 

other correlation of this item or sea e wi y diaeonal exceed the 

the table. The de S vee to wh ich ^e correlat ™ u an indicaCio „ of 

other correlations in their respecti measuring the content areas 

how accurately the separate met !j od ® “ ? y h re twe lve comparisons of 

tney are intended to measure ^ ^ f 7 J^HiS in their rLs and 

each --- - - rv di y coefficients for both the participants and 

columns. There are five va times rMelve possible comparisons 

co-wor»;ers , ten in ail. r>f fhese comparisons are there 

yields 120 total comparisons. In only three o p th o£ tllase 

correlations higher than those in the validity diagonal. All 

involve the JD1 co-worker score* 

, u 1 eu on r T<; clear that the separate measures were rel- 

much more consistent than inconsistent In general these results^in^ ^ 

that the mean job climate measures of the theB8elv ^ . While there 

those of other responderts an in e yna y . thei** accuracy seems 

is considerable variability in the individual rating., . 

certain, and the averages derived from them are quite similar g 

EFFECT OF EMPLOYMENT AND CEP PLACEMENT ON JOE EVALUATION 

In this section responses to the job rating a ^n d o ^® w ^p 

examined with respect to two basic definitions j 
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Table 7-7 



Intercorrelation of Job Ratings and Job Descriptive 
Index Scores for Participants and Co-workers 



Participants 
.a 



(0 

00 

c 



td 

PS 



Q 



1“ Like to do things 
19 Satisfied with pay 
21 How get along supervisor 
16 Chances for better job 
18 Friendly other workers 

Work (Wk) 

Pay (Py) 

Supervision (Sp) 
Promotion (Pr) 
Co-workers (Co) 



1 19 21 16 18 Wk Py Sp Pr Co 



40 

46 29 

46 29 39 

44 31 49 33 



59^41 44 45 30j 

|20\63" 18 16 1 

38 36\64 v£5 40 

1 31 37 29 n 52^17* 

1 40 36 48 37 x51^ 



N ■ 306 



32 




55 


31 


47 


42 


58 


30 



Co-workers 





1 Like to do things 






ft 

00 


19 Satisfied with pay 


45 




c 

U 


21 How get along supervisor 


55 


30 


CO 

PH 


16 Chances for better job 


39 


33 




18 Friendly other workers 


26 


36 



if 



N * 131 



Q 

*-» 



Work (Wk) 

Pay (Py) 
Supervision (Sp) 
Proi : ' -ion (Pr) 
Co-workers (Co) 



,,70^ 51 38 41 32 1 

1 39 ^7 39 24 j 

40 30n?6 ^4 19 



* 38 40 34\63\13‘ 

1 34 31 32. 24N^ 




\ 



a Refers to item number on job rating questionnaire. 
Decimal points omitted* 
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Respondent groups are defined, first, by whether or not the participants were 
actually employed at the time of follow-up, and, secondly, regardless of em- 
ployment status, whether the most recent job had been a placement provided 

through the services of CEP. 

It will be shown that being employed was generally related to pos- 
itive evaluations of the current job climate and that unemployment was as- 
sociated with less positive job ratings and less expressed satisfaction with 
the most recent position held. Such clear relationships were not found be- 
tween groups defined by the placement status of the most recent job, alt *°“S 
the CEP placement jobs seem to have been more satisfactory to t e respon e 
than positions found through other channels. These differences are more spe- 
cifically explained in the following two sections, the first compari g 
participants on their responses to the job rating questionnaire, and the 
second comparing them on satisfaction expressed through the JDI. 



Job Ratings by Job Status 



Table 7-8 lists abbreviations of the twenty-eight job rating questions 
which the participants were asked at follow-up. (An explanation of the job 
rating questionnaire was presented earlier in this chapter.) For each it , 
the mean rating of the unemployed group was compared to that J-he oy 
and the mean rating of those most recently on jobs obtained through CEP re 
ferral 6 (placed) wa! compared to that of those respondents s W 

been obtained through other means. Where the t-value for thedlfferenceat 
tained statistical significance (p < .05), indicating a substantial difference 
between the ratings of the two groups, the difference and the lerel P 
ability are shown by asterisks. 

The iob raring questions were divided into three groups: (1) ques- 

tions 1 through 12 (The Job), which required the participants to ® va 
working conditions and individual performance; (2) questions 13-^0, dealin 6 
with important auxiliary characu ristias of the job (Company Pay, Co-workers); 
and^ ( 3) P the final eight questions (Supervision), which were designed to afford 
participants a chance to assess the relationships they had enjoyed with their 
immediate supervisors on the most recent job. 

The Job. As might be expected, the employed participants rated their 
current j^bs“^d personal performance more favorably than the unemployed par- 
ticipants. Employed participant means were higher than those of f >yed 

on eleven of the twelve questions. Only once, however, did the difference 
rLch statistical significance. In this case, the employed group reported hav- 
ing significantly more control over the speed or pace of their work efforts 

than had the unemployed group. 

Participants who had been placed through the CEP differed very little 

from the others in their job ratings. The placed group rated t ^ e ^ h ^^ r *^ d 
performance slightly better on five of the twelve questions, the others rated 

more favorably on six questions and there was one tied rating. 
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Table 7-8 




ERLC 



Mean Job Ratings of Former Participants by Employed and Unemployed 
and by CEP-Placed and Nonplaced 



Variable * 


‘mployed 


Unemployed 


Placed 


Nonplaced 


The Job 










1. Like to do things? 


6.17 


5.70 


6.10 


5.88 


2. Hard physical work? 

3. Useful things 


5.48 


5.30 


5.34 


5.45 

4.64 


learned? 


4.94 


4.61 


5.01 


4. Try to do best work? 


7.61 


7.14 


7.26 


7.53 


5. Proud of Job? 


5.94 


5.42 


5.91 


5.57 


6. How well do job? 


7.31 


6.79 


7.09 


7.09 


7. Ever stay late? 


3.21 


3.39 


2.78 


3.68** 


8. How nice conditions? 


5.74 


5.43 


5.58 


5.64 


9. Control of work 










speed? 


7.07 


6.25** 


6.67 


6.77 


10. Job fits skills and 








5.46 


abilities? 


5.63 


5.26 


5.50 


11. Think of job when 










away? 


4.82 


4.42 


4.58 


4.71 


12. How rate yourself? 


6.29 


5.90 


6.19 


6.08 


Company, Pay, Co-workers 










13. How well company 








6.31 


treats? 


6.44 


5.61** 


5.81 


14. Helpful other 








6.30 


workers? 


6.62 


6.11 


6.54 


15. How well paid? 

16. Chance for better 


5.31 


4.89 


5.17 


5.10 


job? 


5.22 


3.74** 


4.58 


4.61 


17. Proud of company? 

18. Friendly other 


5.84 


5.29 


5.74 


5.50 

6.90 


workers? 


7.17 


6.52* 


6.90 


19. Satisfied with pay? 


5.17 


4.53* 


5.30 


4.59* 


20. Sure to keep job? 


5.59 


4.46** 


5.17 


5.07 


Supervision 

21. Get along with 








6.27 


supervisor? 


6.53 


5.77* 


6.13 


22. Supervisor pushes? 

23. Supervisor watches 


6.28 


5.39** 


5.73 


6.04 

5.34 


work? 


5.51 


5.12 


5.36 


24. Supervisor explains 




6.06* 




6.54 


things? 


6.72 


6.32 


25. How helpful 






6.33 


6.54 


supervisor? 


6.68 


6.12 


26. Supervisor 






5.28 


5.88 


compliments? 


5.94 


5.17* 


27 . Supervisor 

criticizes? 


5.96 


4.97* 


5.38 


5.67 


28. How well like 








6.26 


supervisor? 


6.33 


5.88 


5.99 


Base Number 


201 


145 


151 


195 



^Difference significant p < >05. 
**Difference significant p < .01. 
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With 5.00 representing the midpoint of the response continum, it is 
interesting that on three-fourths of these questions the participants rated 
the jobs and their performance as being above average, regardless of their 
employment status. 

Company , Pay , Co-workers . Employed participants rated their most 
recent jobs as better than those of the unemployed group on all eight of 
these descriptive job items. Five of the eight differences between group 
means attained statistical significance. The employed participants reported 
that they were treated better by the companies for which they worked, that 
their co-workers were friendlier, and that they were more satisfied with 
their pay. This group also rated their chances for better jobs with the 
same companies and the certainty they felt that they could keep their current 
jobs significantly higher than the unemployed participants. 

On five items the placed group rated their jobs better than those who 
had found their positions through CEP. Four of the differences between means 
were slight, with o^y pay satisfaction reaching significance. The place- 
ment group 1 s greater satisfaction with pay reflects quite realistically that 
they earned, on the average, significantly more than the other group (see the 
discussion on wages in Chapter 8). The nonplacement group rated their jobs 
slightly better on two questions, and the groups ' ratings tied on another. 

Both groups tended to rate their jobs rather favorably on these questions. 

Supervision . An example of the importance of the supervisor lies in 
the difference between the ratings of the employed and unemployed groups of 
participants. On each of the final eight questions in Table 7-8, the mean 
rating of supervision by the employed group exceeds that of the unemployed; 
on five of them, the differences are statistically significant. 

In general, members of the employed group reported getting along much 
better with their immediate supervisors. These participants felt their su- 
pervisors did not push them as much (all items were scored so that high scores 
were positive), that they explained things about the job more adequately, 
complimented them more frequently, and criticized them less than had the su- 
pervisors of the unemployed group. 

At this point, mention of the importance of the supervisor as the 
immediate liaison between worker and company is appropriate. He apparently 
represents the face of the employer, especially to the work -naive, freshly 
processed CEP participant. Employed participants vrere more likely to see 
their supervisors as being friendly, accepting, and helpful. If the super- 
visor was seen otherwise, the likelihood of the participant's being employed 
when interviewed seemed to shrink considerably. While this type of analysis 
cannot state which variable is cause and which is effect, it does seem likely 
that an accepting supervisor could ease the problems a CEP placement would 
have in adjusting to a job and thereby enhance his chances of remaining em- 
ployed. 

One of the inadequacies of the CEP program was its apparent inability 
to positively influence the supervisors on the placement jobs. They were 
viewed by their workers as being the same as the supervisors on non-CEP-obtained 
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, , Tri f _ of . on seven of the supervisor items, the placement group tated 
their immediate bosses slightly less favorably than did members of the ot er 

group. 

For the most part, the job rating questions contributed very li«le^ 

in describing the dif ferences between the employed and unemployed partic 
pants in their perceptions of most recent jobs. 



Job Satisfaction and Employment Statu s 



Job satisfaction was measured through use of the Job Descriptive 

five^areas P measured' > by the _ 

rdt^rr^^^ 

ferences exist between means, the probability levels of the differences 
indicated by asterisks. 

A score of 54 on the JDI denotes complete satisfaction in the areas 
of work, supervision, or people. Since the pay and on^ach of them. 

rr".“ srss* - -»• 

range scores reflect mixed feelings concerning given areas. 



Table 7-9 

Mean Job Satisfaction Scores of Employed and Unemployed 
participants and of Those on Placement 
and Nonplacement Jobs 





Em- Unem- 
ployed ployed 


Non- 

Placed placed 


Work 

Pay 

Supervision 

Promotion 

People (co-workers) 


28.4 24.7* 

13.8 11.0** 

37.7 33.2** 

14.5 10.8** 

35.8 32.6 


27.9 26.0 

14.0 11.6** 

36.1 35.6 

14.3 11.9** 

35.7 33.5 



♦Difference significant p < .05. 
♦♦Difference significant p < .01. 
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As had be€*.n anticipated, those employed at the time of the follow- 
up uniformly expressed more satisfaction with their jobs than did the 
currently unemployed. Of the five areas, only the difference between mean 
scores on people (co-workers) failed to attain significance. This indicates 
that the employed group was more satisfied with actual work, with the pay 
levels associated with their jobs, with the type and amount of supervision 
offered, and with their chances for promotion. 

Despite these mean rating differences between groups, both sets of 
participants tended to look less favorably upon their work, pay, and pro- 
motion opportunities than upon supervision and the other people encountered 
on the job. Each of the interpersonal areas was described in a generally 
positive manner by both employed and unemployed participants. For the non- 
personal measures, the feelings of the employed group tended to be mixed; 
those of the unemployed were mixed to negative. 

Although the CEP-placed participants uniformly reported greater sat- 
isfaction on the JDI, their mean score exceeded that of the nonplaced group 
for only two of the scales — pay and prospects for promotion. These differ- 
ences are in accord with the data on wages reported in Chapter 8 which indi- 
cate that the placed respondents received higher wages and more rapid wage 

increases than those on nonplacement jobs. This may have influenced their 
expectations as to promotions. Despite these differences between the place- 
ment and nonplacement groups, both tended to rate the five areas either in 
the middle of the scale or with marked favorability ; neither rated any area 
as being generally unsatisfactory. Nonetheless, it does seem that CEP-obtained 
jobs were perceived as slightly more satisfactory than those available with- 
out the help of CEP. 



ATTITUDES UNDERLYING THE MEASURES OF MOST RECENT JOBS 



The analyses of the data on most recent jobs presented to this point 
have given each variable equal weight. To explore whether there was a 
smaller number of more basic attitudes reflected in the twenty-eight ratings 
and five JDI scores, these thirty-three variables were factor analyzed. Fac- 
tor analysis is a method of extracting from a matrix of intercorrelations 
certain patterns that indicate which of the variables "go together." The var- 
iables that "go together" are indicated by factors, each of which has loadings 
(coefficients) for all the variables in the original correlation matrix. The 
loadings are interpreted much like a correlation coefficient. The closer the 
loading for a variable approaches unity (1.0), the more the variance in respon- 
ses to that variable can be explained by the factor. The amount of variance 
that can be explained is the square of the factor loading. A loading of .40 
explains only 16 percent of the variance in a variable, while a loading of .80 
explains 64 percent. In interpreting the meaning of any ore factor the var- 
iables with the highest loadings obviously have the most importance. 



Separate factor analyses were conducted for the former CEP participants 
and their co-workers. Eight factors were extracted for both groups, four of 
which were much the same and four which, while basically similar, had some 
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interesting differences. The four factors with the most similarity are shown 
in Table 7-10 and the four with the differences are shown in Table 7-11. 

These tables list only the loadings that were .AO or higher for either the 
participants or the co-workers. If the loading was this high for one group 
and not the other, the loadings unde.; .40 are shown in parentheses. 



Factors That Were Similar for Participants and Co-workers 



The first of the four factors in Table 7-10 shows that a general feel- 
ing of satisfaction with one’s job was reflected in response to items which 
indicated a liking for the kinds of things one does on the job, in feeling 
the things learned would be useful in other jobs, in being proud of the job 
and the company, and in a favorable score on the JDI measure of work satis- 
faction. The former CEP participants also had high loadings on the other JDI 
scales, but this was not true for their co-workers. This suggests that the co- 
workers were somewhat more differentiating in their responses to the JDI. The 
former participants tended to be more influenced by their overall attitudes 
toward their jobs. If they liked or disliked their jobs, these general at- 
titudes were reflected in responses to each of the five areas. 

The figures at the bottom of the columns labeled "percentage of vari- 
ance" indicate that the general satisfaction factor accounts for 12 percent of 
the variance in the original matrix of participant intercorrelation and 14 
percent in the matri> of co-worker intercorrelations. Since ones (1.0) were 
used in the diagonal for the factor analysis , this is the proportion of the 
total, not the explained, variance. The eight factors in Tables 7-10 and 7-11 
altogether account for 64 percent of the variance in the intercorrelation of 
the participants and 69 percent of the variance in the intercorrelations of the 
co-workers. Approximately one-third of the variance in the twenty-eight rat- 
ings and five JDI scores cannot be explained by these eight factors. If ad- 
ditional factors were extracted more of the variance could, of course, be 
accounted for, but each successive factor would explain less. Some test runs 
were made which extracted more than eight factors, but the additional factors 
tended to be unstable and specific to individual items. The factors shown in 
the two tables have significant loadings on at least two variables. 

The other three factors presented in Table 7-10 refer to perceptions 
of one's own performance, friendliness of co-workers, and adequacy of the 
conditions under which one works. It can be seen that the patterns for both 
the former CEP participants and their co-workers were much the same. The 
loadings not shown for these factors were all below .40 for both groups of 
respondents. 



Factors That Were Different for Participants and Co-workers 



Table 7-11 presents the patterns for the four factors that were some- 
what different for the two groups of respondents. The differences in these 




Table 7-10 

Similar for Former Participants and Co-workers 
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patterns have implications for the job retention of the type of worker who 
obtains his position through a CEP. 

The major difference is in the patterns of supervision. The mea- 
sures obtained from the former CEP participants yielded only one factor on 
supervision. All eight of the ratings scales concerning various aspects of 
supervisory behavior had high loadings on this factor, together with the 
JDI supervision scale and the item "How well does this company treat workers 
like you?" These loadings indicate that former CEP participants held general 
attitudes toward their supervisors which were reflected in all these measures. 
The loading of the "how company treats" item on this factor underscores the 
relationship between the way supervisors acted toward lower level workers and 
the employees' perceptions of how their companies treated them. 



The measures of supervision obtained from the co— workers did not all 
load on the same factor. The analysis of the co-workers' ratings yielded two 
factors related to supervision which are labeled "A" and "B" in Table 7—11. 

The A factor includes the items on how well a worker gets along with his su- 
pervisor, how well the supervisor explains things, how helpful the supervisor 
is when the worker has a problem, and so on. The general tone of these items 
suggests they are touching on the quality of the interpersonal relationships 
between supervisors and workers , or on the support which supervisors give to 
their workers. The B factor for the co-workers seems to involve an entirely 
different dimension — supervisory pressure. The three items with significant 
loadings concern how much the supervisor pushes the worker to work harder, how 
closely the supervisor watches the worker, and how much he criticizes if the 
worker is late or absent for a day . 

The two dimensions of support and pressure are quite distinct among 
the co-workers. The items with high loadings on the support factor have low 
loadings on the pressure factor and vice versa. Among the former CEP partic- 
ipants, all the supervisory items load on the same factor. This difference 
suggests that new workers with limited or generally negative prior work ex- 
periences — the kinds of workers the CEP tried to place do not distinguish 
their supervisors' pressure for more production from the supervisors other 
behavior toward them. They seem to regard all supervisory actions along the 
same dimension. Their failure to distinguish this pressure from the super- 
visors' other actions makes them likely to interpret such pressure as evi- 
dence of personal dislike for them. (Criticism or pressure is seen as an as- 
pect of a personal relationship.) The co-workers, however, see production 
pressure as separate from their personal relationships with their supervisors. 
When supervisor behavior is seen in these two perspectives, the pressure is 
less threatening. The co-worker does not sense a personal insult or challenge 
if he is watched closely or asked to work harder; the supervisor is seen as 
just doing his job. The former CEP participant who does not make this dis- 
tinction is likely to feel threatened and disliked when he is closely super- 
vised. 
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This interpretation was supported by the factor analysis of the mea- 
sures of most recent jobs by employment status. 2 Of those former participants 
for whom complete job rating and JDI data were available, 186 (614) were em- 
ployed when interviewed and 120 were unemployed. The factor analysis of the 
data the former yielded two factors relating to supervision, similar to 
the factors for the co-workers. The data on unemployed participants yielded 
a single factor for supervision. The supervision factors for the two groups 
are presented in Table 7-12. Although these factors are not identical to the 
supervision factors for participants and co-. r orkers shown in Table 7-11, they 
are quite similar. There are clearly two separate factors for the employed 
participants and only one for the unemployed. The A factor involves the inter- 
personal items, the B factor the pressure items. The employed participants 
thus distinguished these two aspects of supervisor behavior just as their co- 
workers dia. Tne unemployed tended to view all supervisor actions aJong the 
same dimension; thus criticism or the pressure of close supervision was more 
likely to affect their total relationships with their supervisors. 

The other three factors identified for the former participants and 
their co-workers also appear to have implications for job retention. The fac- 
tors that are labeled I, II, and III in Table ''-11 refer to pay, individual 
effort, and advancement-security. Among the former participants these emerged 
as three separate factors. Among the co-wcrkers the items referring to ad- 
vancement-security had high loadings on one factor with the pay items and on 
another factor with the effort items. It is also of interest that among che 
co-workers the items "How well does this company treat workers like you?" 
and "How proud are you to work for this company?" had loadings over .40 on 
the pay-advancement-security factor. The differences in these patterns imply 
that for the former CEP participants there was little perceived relationship 
between their individual efforts and the rewards their jobs yielded. Pay was 
seen as distinct from advancement and security, which were distinct from in- 
dividual effort. Their co-workers tended to see pay, security, chances for 
advancement, how they were treated by their companies, and their pride in 
working for them in a more unified manner. For the co— workers the advance- 
ment-security items also had high loadings on another factor together with 
the items on individual effort. 

The differences in these factors between the former participants and 
their co-workers are not conclusive, but they do suggest that the co-workers 
were more likely than the CEP participants to see some relationship between 
their efforts and what they received from their employers with regard to pay, 
advancement, and security. In other words, they had an expectation that 
some payoff, some return, would result from their efforts The participants 
tended to see their efforts as independent of any payoffs. 

Comparisons of the factor analyses of the employed and unemployed par- 
ticipants yielded another finding similar to one of the participant-co-worker 



^The analysis by employment status was conducted only for the partic- 
ipants because all but 11 percent of the co-workers (fifteen respondents) were 
employed when interviewed. 
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Table 7-12 

Supervision Factors for Former CEP Participants Employed 
and Unemployed When Interviewed 



I 




5. Proud of job 
13. How company treats 

17. Proud of company 

18. Friendly other workers 

21. Get along with supervisor 

24. Supervisor explains 

25. Supervisor helpful 

26. Supervisor compliments 
28. How well like supervisor 

JDI Work 

JDI Supervision 

JDI Co-workers 

9. Control over speed, pace 

22. Supervisor pushes 

23. Supervisor watches 

27. Supervisor criticizes 

Percentage of variance 





A 


B 


(.29) 


.40 


(.08) 


.55 


.47 


(.14) 


(.33) 


.45 


(.09) 


.54 


(.26) 


(.15) 


.85 


.70 


(.30) 


.84 


.76 


(.11) 


.86 


.81 


(.11) 


.64 


.71 


(.08) 


.78 


.81 


(.23) 


(.24) 


.42 


(.05) 


.75 


.65 


(-.03) 


.42 


.45 


(.15) 


(.29) 


(.05) 


.49 


.83 


(.24) 


.74 


.73 


(.32) 


.59 


.69 


(.33) 


.43 


22 


16 


6 



differences. For the employed participants the items referring to individ- 
ual effort loaded on the same factor with the security item, just as they 
did in the co-worker sample. The measures of chances for advancement, how- 
ever, did not have significant loadings on this factor. Among the employed 
participants, the advancement scores loaded on the factor that seems to re- 
flect overall satisfaction with one’s job. In addition to advancement, the 
; items with high loadings refer to pride in the job and the company, how well 

l the j° b suits one's skills, how much one learns, security, and the JDI scores 

I on work and co-workers. Thus, to the employed participants, chances for 

S advancement appear to be an inherent part of overall satisfaction. Among the 

| unemployed participants, however, the advancement variables constituted a sep- 

f arate factor. The measures referring to perceived adequacy of pay also con- 

| a separate factor for both the employed and unemployed participants. 

* 

x 

| The differences in the patterns found for the participants and the co- 

? workers an d>to a lesser degree, for the employed and unemployed participants — 

/ seem reasonable given the amount of work experience of the respondents in the 

groups. Workers with more limited or more negative experiences could be ex- 
pected to be less differentiating in their perceptions of their supervisors* 
behavior and less likely to see their individual efforts yielding any returns. 
Much of their prior work experience was in marginal jobs. Such jobs are 
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usually low paying, require no prior experience or training, have poor work- 
ing conditions, and are held for short periods o£ time. There can be little 
doubt that in most of these jobs individual effort was not rewarded and that 
supervisors were actually antagonistic toward the workers, horking in such 
jobs may well have developed the underlying attitudes identified through 

the factor analysis. 

While such attitudes are understandable, they are not conducive to 
stable job adjustment. The worker who feels threatened by his supervisor or 
who sees no payoff from his own efforts is likely to leave his job whenever 
its pressures increase. He feels disliked and exploited and wonders why he 
should stay on such a job. A worker who repeatedly leaves jobs that become 
uncomfortable, however, never learns that a supervisor can press for produc- 
tion and still be helpful and supportive. The worker who expects to be mis- 
treated is, through the process known as self-fulfilling prophecy, more y 

to be mistreated and, thus, is more likely to leave the job. Each new neg- 
ative experience reinforces previously held attitudes and produces a set 
of deeply ingrained expectations which are contrary to the development of 
stable work patterns. Some possible interventions for breaking this eye e 
are discussed in Chapter 10. 



Summary 



This chapter has attempted to examine the former CEP participants 
perceptions of the job climate at the time of follow-up through their re- 
actions to experiences on their most recent jobs, approximately half of 
which were still being held. 

The job ratings of the participants were compared to those gathered 
from matched samples of cc-workers and supervisors. The individuals in these 
groups tended to perceive the characteristics of the jobs --such as work con- 
ditions, company treatment, and interpersonal aspects —differently, which 
yielded low intercorrelations of job ratings. Despite the low inter correla- 
tions the agreement of the participants and co-workers was slightly suggestive 
of a shared "worker perspective." There was little agreement across groups, 
but there was considerable intercorrelation among various measures wi in 
groups. The respondents, especially supervisors , seemed to respond to many of 
the rating items in terms of consistent overall evaluations of the jobs and 
individual performances. 

In evaluating job performance, the self-ratings of the participants 
were as high as those of the co-workers, but the supervisors tended to rate 
the participants somewhat lower than their co-workers. Nevertheless, the 
most notable finding arising from these comparisons was thebasicsimllarlty 
between the former participants and their co-workers in their evaluations of 
their own performances. These results were substantiated by the ^eemen 
found from comparisons of the job ratings and a standardized job satisfaction 

measure ( JDI) • 

Farther comparisons were made on the job rating questionnalreandthe 
JDI, this time betJLn subgroups of former CEP participants defined by their 
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employment status at follow-up and by whether their most recent jobs had been 
CEP placements. The employed participants definitely tended to evaluate 
tKeir current jobs more favorably than the unemployed considered their most 
recent positions. The employed group also expressed significantly greater 
satisfaction with their jobs. There were fewer differences between ratings 
based on placement status, although those whose most recent jobs had been 
found with the aid of CEP seemed somewhat more satisfied than participants 
who had found their own jobs. 



Factor analyses of responses to the job rating questionnaire and to 
the JDI further supported and amplified these findings. The analyses showed 
that the former CEP participants tended to evaluate their jobs and gauge 
their reactions along several dimensions that were basically similar to those 
o the co-workers. However, these evaluations and reactions were found to be 
ess differentiated than those of the co-workers, especially regarding super- 
vision. The participants were less able to discriminate between the role re- 
quired of the supervisor by the nature of his job and his own interpersonal 
behavior. This tendency of the work-naive participants to react to global 
impressions of the supervisor highlighted the importance of the immediate 

superior in determining the attitudes and opinions of the participants toward 
their jobs. 

The factor analyses also pointed to a difference between the partici- 
pants and the co-workers, in that the latter group perceived their efforts on 
the job as being related to the rewards they received from working. The form- 
er participants were apparently less sure that a cause and effect relationship 
existed between their own efforts and positive reinforcement on the job. 

Also, when the responses were factor analyzed, the patterns for former 
participants who were actively employed at the time of follow-up were found 
to be more similar to those of the co-workers than were the patterns for par- 
ticipants wno were out of work. Being employed was related to more differ- 
entiated perceptions of job features, especially supervision, and to a recog- 
nition of the relationship between individual effort and potential rewards. 



. m 



EMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCES AFTER CEP 



Even if a Concentrated Employment Program could successfully 
retain participants and instill positive attitudes toward work and job 
experiences, it could not be considered totally successful. To accomplish 
its primary goal its participants must be placed in jobs which offer sta- 
bility, decent wages, and the potential for upward mobility. The intent of 
this chapter is to describe the work experiences of the participants after 
the end of their formal association with CEP and to report on whether CEP 
could claim to have secured for its participants jobs which were stable 
and which provided adequate wages and opportunities for advancement. 

Several important variables contributed to the employment experi- 
ences of the participants, including the types of jobs held, the companies 
for which former participants worked, the socioeconomic status of the jobs, 
and the wages, further training, and stability they provided. Data on 
these variables were gathered during two periods after the participants 
had separated from CEP. The first interviews, conducted soon after they 
had left the program, provided a look at certain immediate effects related 
to program completion. At this point, averaging one to two weeks after 
last contacts with CEP, about two-thirds of those who had completed the 
program were employed. This compares to about one— third employed among 
the program dropouts and those who never enrolled (ex antes) . 

Former participants were also interviewed approximately nine to ten 
months after leaving CEP (follow-up). Questions asked of the respondents 
at this time concerned their total employment experiences since CEP, with 
special emphasis on their current or most recently held jobs. As a simple 
comparison to the figures compiled at the earlier interviews, it was found 
that, at follo\j-up, 63 percent of the completers and 48 percent of the 
dropouts were employed. Almost a year after the CEP experience, the com- 
pleters retained their advantage in terms of number employed, but more 
dropouts than previously were holding jobs. 

Other data gathered during these two interview periods are reported 
in the three major sections of this chapter. The first describes the jobs 
held by former participants during follow-up. Most of the jobs held by com- 
pleters during this interval had been found with the aid of CEP, but many 
completers had also held at least one non-CEP-placed job. The methods used 
in finding the latter jobs are compared to those used by dropouts, and by 
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a sample of non-CEP co-workers representing regular members of the Columbus 
work force. For each group, personal referrals were found to be the prime 
source for finding non— CEP jobs. Next, the types of jobs held and the 
companies for which the respondents worked are described. These jobs dif- 
fered among groups primarily because CEP tended to place more completers 
with manufacturing concerns in production jobs, such as machine trades 
and bench work. Job and company type, however, were not found to be related 
to employment status at follow-up. 

The second section of the chapter describes the quality of the jobs 
held in terms of socioeconomic status, wages, and the training they provided. 
CEP experience, it was found, did not enhance the trainees' prospects in 
terms of status or with respect to the likelihood that they would find jobs 
offering substantial further training. It did, however, improve the earn- 
ings of completers during the period covered by the follow-up. Members of 
each of the respondent groups — completers, dropouts, and co-workers 
generally reported liking their jobs, although as a group the co-workers 
seemed most satisfied. This is perhaps a result of the overall superiority 
of their jobs in terms of socioeconomic status and earnings. 



The third major section of this chapter considers employment sta- 
bility and the factors contributing to it. Reasons cited for leaving jobs 
are first discussed. Most were not company actions, such as firing or lay- 
off, but personal reasons, e.g., sickness or travel difficulties. Next, a 
regression analysis of employment soon after separation from the program is 
explained. This analysis indicates that it was not merely whether or not 
the individual completed CEP that contributed to immediate employment, as 
might have been surmised, but his experiences in the program. It appears 
that participation in CEP was a necessary condition to increase the employ- 
ment potential of the hard-core individual but it was not sufficient. The 
individual must have had certain types of experiences while in CEP for his 
employability to be increased. These appear to be having a regular coach, 
accepting jobs that CEP refers one to, and feeling that CEP provided what 
one wanted. These experiences are discussed in connection with the regression 
analysis of employment. 

The third section deals with employment during the entire follow-up 
period. CEP completers are shown to have been employed a greater pro- 
portion of the period covered by the follow-up than dropouts. A second 
multiple regression analysis of total post-CEP employment further differen- 
tiates factors contributing to more stable job retention, primarily the sex 
of participants and the apparent ineffectiveness of CEP's orientation pro- 
gram. 



Finally, this section includes a third multiple regression analysis 
combining all major data on the jobs currently or most recently held at 
follow-up. It points out the continuing but sometimes misleading importance 
of having been placed on a job by CEP, and the major difference which wages 
make to job retention. Comparisons between the results of the analysis of 
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the most recent jobs, the analysis reported earlier on total employment, 
and other previously reported findings are also presented. 



JOBS HELD 



The purpose of this section is to describe the jobs held by the 
trainees after their CEP experience had been completed. Included are 
data on how jobs were found, which types of companies employed the former 
participants, and the occupational categories of the positions held. 



How the Jobs Were Found 



As described earlier, the people who had been involved formally 
with he CEP program, whether completers or dropouts, were contacted 
approximately one to two weeks after their separation from the program. 
Those who were classified as ex antes (potential participants who ex- 
pressed an interest but never took part in CEP) were also contacted, when 
possible, during the early portion of the follcw-up period. If respon- 
dents were found to be employed at the time of these early interviews, they 
were asked to describe how they had obtained jobs. The means of finding 
jobs reported by the respondents are shown in Table 8-1. 

Placement on a job through CEP was described as the prime agent 
in obtaining jobs by a majority of the completers 5 the placement service, 
even helped almost one out of four respondents who had dropped out of the 
program before formally terminating. Agencies such as the Employment 
Service, day labor offices, and Urban League, and personal referrals from 
friends and relatives were major methods used by the ex antes to obtain 
jobs. Roughly three-quarters of the completer sample was employed at this 
juncture, compared to about one— third of the dropouts— —the difference 
apparently largely attributable to the intervention of CEP in finding 
jobs for successful participants. It seems, then, that CEP completers 
were more likely to be employed than program dropouts or ex antes. However, 
when employment status was analyzed by an elaborate regression model (to 
be discussed), the independent effect of CEP completion was not significant 
although some experiences while in CEP were. 

By the time of the follow-up interview, virtually all of the 
completers and more than three-quarters of the dropouts had held at least 
one job. The respondents were asked to recall how they had found their 
j°^ s after CEP. This was done in order to afford comparability 
between the groups, since only about 40 percent of the former participants 
had held more than one position. 
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Table 8-1 

How Job Was Found Shortly after Separation from CEP, 
by Classification of Respondent 





Completer 


Dropout 


Ex Ante 




Z 


Z 


Z 


CEP 


70 


21 


2 


On own 


7 


36 


43 


Employment Service, union, 
or similar agency 


3 


6 


23 


Other (friend, relative, 
ad) 


4 


12 


31 


Not ascertained 


15 


24 


2 


Total 


99 


99 


101 


Number 


163 


33 


61 



Ninety-nine percent of the completers reported having obtained 
at least one job directly through CEP. The completers who also had held 
non-CEP ^obs were compared to the dropouts and to the co-workers on their 
methods of obtaining these jobs. This information is reported in Table 
8-2. The strategy employed by most of the respondents in each of the 
three groups involved reliance upon a friend, relative, or other personal 
referral. The next most popular strategy reported was direct application 
to a company, vathout definite knowledge that a position was, in fact, 
available. Combined, these two accounted for at least three-quarters o 
the non-CEP jobs held by members of each group. The more formal (and 
perhaps reliable) sources for job referrals, such as mass media advertis- 
ing or social and employment agencies, were used very infrequently by 
the respondents, including the tm te seasoned co-workers. CEP, then, did 
little to change the manner in which p?rticipants sought jobs on their 
own. The peripheral workers who constituted the target population of the 
program tended to use the same resources in attempting to find work as 
did the co-workers, \*ho had never participated in CEP. 
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Table 8-2 

How the First Non-CEP Job was Obtained, by 
Classification of Respondent 



f 


Completer 


Dropout 


Co -worker 




Z 


Z 


Z 


On own 


20 


28 


16 


Friend, relative, etc. 


65 


52 


61 


Advertisement 


6 


10 


8 


Employment agency 


3 


7 


10 


Other public agency 


6 


4 


5 


Total 


101 


101 


100 


Number 


99 


102 


143 



Types of Jobs f 

To examine the types of jobs held by the respondents during the 
follow-up period, their jobs were categorized according to the first 

digits of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles job codes. The following j 

discussion of jobs held two weeks after CEP, the first jobs held, an j 

the most recently held jobs is based upon this categorization. j 

I 

• 1 

Table 8-3 records the DOT categories of the jobs held by com- j 

pleters, dropouts, and e,: antes at the time of their first post-CEP 

interviews. Completers held positions representing a somewhat wider > 

range of occupations than did members of the other groups, although the 
largest proportion of this group were involved in production work 
(machine trades and bench work). The dropouts and, especially, the 
ex antes were more likely to be employed in service jobs. 
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Table 8-3 

Occupation Category of Jobs Found Two Weeks after Separation 
from CEP, by Classification of Respondent 



DOT Category 


Completer 


Dropout 


Ex Ante 




Z 


" % 


A 


Professional, technical, 
managerial 


6 


— 


— 


Clerical, sales 


23 


24 


10 


Service 


17 


24 


36 


Processing 


1 






Machine trades 


23 


15 


13 


Bench work 


6 


— ' — 


2 


Structural work 


9 


6 


18 


Miscellaneous 


4 


9 


3 


Not ascertained 


11 


21 


18 


Total 


100 


99 


100 


Number 


163 


33 


61 
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♦Processing, machine trades, bench work, 

♦Professional, technical, managerial, clerical, sales. 
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between the first CEP and first non-CEP jobs held by these program completers, 
it may be noted that the CEP placements were more highly represented in the 
production category than were the non-CEP jobs. Conversely, the i.on-CEP posi- 
tions tended to be classified under service occupations. 

Table 8-4 also records the percentages of the first non-CEP jobs held 
by members of the completer, dropout, and co-worker groups according to their 
DOT classifications. Again, no statistically significant differences in job 
type are apparent among the three groups. Production and service jobs, com- 
bined, accounted for at least 60 percent of the first non-CEP jobs in each 
group. The-e appears to be some tendency for the completer group to more 
closely resemble the co-workers, especially in the percentage of each group 
reporting employment production and service occupations. 

One method of grouping the 352 participants who were employed follow- 
ing CEP was on the basis of whether their most recent work experience had been 
in johs obtained through CEP or on their own initiative. This grouping af- 
forded the chance to examine possible differences between the jobs that CEP 
could provide its trainees and the jobs that were available to them through 
other means. The CEP placement group consisted of 153 participants; the non- 
placed group had 199. The 153, it should be noted, do not represent the total 
CEP placements, but only those respondents who had obtained their most recent 
jobs through CEP. Nor were all of these 153 employed when interviewed. A 
little more than half (55%) were employed. For those respondents whose most 
recent jobs were not CEP placements, the proportion employed when interviewed 
was almost identical, 54 percent. 

By comparing the placement and nonplacement groups on their most re- 
cent employment, it. becomes apparent that CEP tended to place participants 
only in certain occupations. As Table 8-4 shows, the placement group differed 
significantly from the nonplacement on DOT job types (X2 = 32.08, p < .001) 
mainly because of the larger proportion of the placed group working in pro- 
duction jobs. Of course, both placement and nonplacement groups included 
some members who were employed at follow-up and others who were not. Table 
8-4 indicates that those participants employed at the time of follow-up did 
not differ significantly from the unemployed in the types of jobs they had or 
were currently holding ( X ? = 1.01, p = .91). 

Thus, it is apparent that more former participants had been placed in 
production jobs and fewer in service positions than would have been the case 
had these persons found jobs on their own While job type was found to bear 
little relation to actual employment at tne time of follow-up, completion of 
the CEP program was strongly related to employment. Of those actually v/orking 
at follow-up, 73 percent had completed the program. This compares to 58 per- 
cent completers among the unemployed group, a statistically significant dif- 
ference (X^ = 7.55, p < .01). 



* * 
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Types of Companies 



The companies employing respondents during the follow-up peri d were 
crooned according to their Standard Industrial Classification ( ) c 

Certain code groupings were combined to facilitate comparison of the corapan- 
Jes employing respondents during the time of the study. These are reported, 
by classification of respondent, fo Hrst CEP. first non-CEP. and most re- 
cently held jobs in Table 8-5. 

first CEP-obtaincd^jc^wi tb^a'compan^dealin^in^th^manuf actorc of goods^ 

to company type of their first placement from the larger computer g c 

The companies employing them on the first non?lac|ment job. houever did^di 

a crcar deal from those of the first placement (X z - 16.27, p * u '• 

dicated in Table 8-5, far more of the nonplacement positions were w 

• • t, • i enKcPinf 1 illv fewer we r e with manufacturing and 

dealing in services, while substantially tewer **-* - p olaceinen t service 

white collar firms. On this basis, it seems that the CEP P lace ®®"* s ** t 

tended to channel the participants into jobs with companies markedly different 

from those with whom they would otherwise have been likely to in emp y 

F^r more of ihe placement jobs were with firms dealing in manufacturing. 

When the completers were compared to the dropout and co-«orker groups 

noted? The combination’ of manu- 

facturingand service employers accounted for well over 60 percent of the 
first non-CEP jobs reported by respondents in each group. 

The types of companies employing participants on their most recent jobs 
reflect rte occupational differences noted in Table 3-4. When grouped by oIC 
codes, the employers of the placement group proved to be of p < 

rs'rA&'r from those emolovine the others on the most recent j \ 9 

001) As Table 8-5 indicates, almost two-thirds of the placement group were 

i,ost recently employed by manufacturing concerns ^is compares to less a. 

30 percent of the others. Just . job type « folnt bellln the 

ployment status at follow-up, no signi - o - 51 o = 471). Table 

employed and unemployed groups by company type , 2 :^’ ,L ir' greatest repre- 

8-5 illustrates that both the employed and unemploy ed had their^greatest r p 

sentation among companies dealing ir. manufacturiog (over 40Z) and 
(about 30%) . 

would otherwise not have been likely to work. However, neither the types 
of jobs nor the types of companies were found to significantly influence 
participants* employment status at follow-up. 
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QUALITY OF THE JOBS POUND 



Basic questions to ask of a CEP concern the quality of jobs which 
their participants obtain. The goal of this section is to answer such 
questions with regard to the Columbus CEP. The quality of post-CEP jobs is 
examined in relation to their socioeconomic status and the wages, total earn- 
ings, and training they provided. 



Socioeconomic Status 



When interviewed soon after their separation from CEP, the completers 
who were then employed seemed to enjoy an advantage in the socioeconomic 
status (SES) of their jobs (mean SES index *= 28) over those held by employed 
dropouts (mean SES index ** 24) and by employed ex antes (mean SES index s 21)^. 
These figures, suggestive only because of the proportionally small numbers of 
respondents then employed, seem to indicate a positive influence of program 
completion on the status of jobs later obtained. Such indications were later 
found to be rather spurious. The average SES indexes for all jobs held be- 
tween separation from the program and follow-up (an average of nine to ten 
months later), showed that the jobs held by completers (mean SES index * 21.8) 
were no better than those of the dropouts (mean SES index s 21.9). Both groups 
had held jobs that were lower than those of the co-workers (mean SES index = 
27.0). 



While the jobs provided by CEP placement differed by occupation and 
company type from those found by participants through other channels, they 
were not much better in terms of socioeconomic status. The SES index for 
those jobs most recently held by the placement group averaged 22.3 compared 
to a 20.5 mean for the others. For those employed at follow-up, the SES index 
averaged 21.7 for the currently held job. The most recent job of the unem- 
ployed was only slightly lower, at 20.7. 

In summary, the effects of program completion, placement by CEP, 
and employment status at follow-up were all negligible in influencing the 
socioeconomic status of jobs held. The occupations reported by all respon- 
dents were uniformly low, representing typical unskilled or semiskilled, low 
status employment. 



Wages 



Taking into account all employment between separation from CEP and 
the follow-up interviews, the average hourly wage earned by completers ($2.41) 
was greater than that earned by dropouts ($2.17) and similar to that of the 



1 



The definition of SES employed was the index developed by Duncan 



(1961). 
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i f<o /. m 2 rru e higher wages received by completers were apparently 
r:fi e e he' ^t ^ the 8 provis?on of superior Jobs by CEP. For comple- 

Jers who had held both CEP and non-CEP jobs, wages for the two were quite 

™ts o' the i^f irst *non-CEP -obtained jobs. Of course, for most completers the 
first non-CEP job was at least the second job held after CEP, which is not 
true of the dropouts. The current or leaving wages on non-CEP-obtained jobs 
were also higher for completers than dropouts. Starting wa 8 es recei * 
co-workers were about the same as for dropouts and lower than for completers . 

However, final wages were higher for the co-workers than f^^^hLeof 

dropouts. Apparently, co-workers started jobs J eva] ; a a to their longer 
dropouts, and their higher current wages may be attributed t g 

time on their jobs. 

An area in which differences existed between employed and unemployed 
oarticipants at follow-up was that of wages. Table 8-6 records mean s ar 
?ng lnd current (or leaving) wages for the two groups, the average pay in- 
creases accumulated during the entire employment period and P** fofthe 

employment, and the percentage increments represented by the raises for the 

full employment period. 

Brieflv while neither mean starting nor mean current (or leaving) 
wages differed significantly between groups, in both cases the emp oye group 
Toyed soLthing of an edge. The raises earned by those who remained em- 
ployed amounted to an average of 16 cents per hour compared to only 6 cen 
for the unemployed (p < .001) . The percentage of pay increase for the em 
ployed group averaged 5.8, while the unemployed participants increased only 
2.8 percent during their stay on the job (p < .01). 

It does not appear, however, that wage increases were the cause of 
iob retention; rather, these figures indicate that job retention was the 
c^use of the wage increases. Those employed at the time of JoUow-up had 
held their most recent jobs more than twice as long (6.1 months) as the u 
employed participants (3.0 months), a difference found to be significant be- 
vnnrf the 001 level (t = 9.26). Thus, while employed participants had gained 
be tte^than 0 double 1 the hourly' raises of the -employed they had also been 
working at their most recent jobs more than twice as long. There m y 
been an interaction between expectations of wage increases and retention; 
that is, those who felt more sure that their wages would be raised may have 
been more likely to stay on their jobs. 

Table 8-6 also records wage information on the most recent jobs of 
the placement and nonplacement groups. The starting uage on piacement jobs 
averaged 13 cents more than on other positions, but this difference did not 

reach statistical significance. The current (or £tfin ed jobs averaged 

significantly between the groups, however: those in CEP-obtained jobs aver g 



2 Average wage was calculated over all jobs by averaging the start- 
„g and leaving 8 wagcs for each job and adjusting for the number of months 

iach job was held. 
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*Not available because of the manner In which job history data were coded. 
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cn nor hnnr comoar^d to $2.32 per hour paid on other jobs, 
slightly over $ . P raises averaging 14 cents an hour during their 

5nh tenure * the nonplacement group gained only 8 cents (p < .01). The 
percentage * difference between he respective groups’ raises was also found 
tl be significant. There was a 5.8 percent increase for the placement group 
and a rise of onlv 3.6 percent for the others. 

That wage increment differences are related to the length of job 
tenure is again readily apparent. Those in placement positions had worked 
at the most recent job for an average of 5.7 months, those on nonplacement 

; YtV/ifS; t^It^hfdir^r^ 

HE-£b: ::: sssr- 

increasing wages, may contribute to retention. 

Tho rH et-ributi ons of total post-CEP earnings for completers, drop- 
The distributions or roua p sample, earnings 

outs, and co-workers are shown in Table 8 7. For tne to * between the 

of completers were higher than those “ .^P^^Q^^t ve this ifference 
average earnings of the two 8 ro ups is about $l,0°0 Ho«ev. ar, , q£ 

is primarily due to the presence, in the dropout g had S n0 earntngs . 

riromAre removed *« ** £•£ 

re1:T^at^eal d of f :«iat!o„ within 

groups . 

Training Received on Jobs_ 

The potential of a job for providing the worker with further train- 
ing is another important criterion by which to ' 'Waiuate 1 th v ^ jobs 

asked how much training had been provided on their first C- p o 5 

fered more than simple on-the-job instruction (Table 8-8) . 

As Table 8-8 also demonstrates, the members oi < completer group 
who had held non-CEP as well as placement 3 obs «P“ rte ^* offered 

as a pa« 8 of h the non^l jobfheW Jy' these respondent was similarly scanty, 
differing very little in quantity from that on the placement 3 obs. 

When the amount of training described by the other two £««P* 
first non-CEP job is compared to that of the completers (T^ ^ ^ )> = 0M)< 

ference approaching statistical * lgni b co-workers and completers of- 

Approximately 30 percent of the jo s y r 0 bs held by dropouts 

fered some training, compared to only 21 percent of the jobs oy P 






- 294 
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Table 8-7 

Total Earnings Since CEP for Completers, 
Dropouts and Co-workers 



($) 


Completers 


Dropouts 


Co-workers 




% 


% 


% 


<i,ooo a 


20 


27 


5 


1,000-1,999 


20 


28 


9 


2,000-2,999 


16 


17 


13 


3,000-3,999 


20 


9 


24 


4,000-4,999 


10 


10 


17 


5,000-5,999 


8 


4 


13 


6,000-6,999 


3 


2 


10 


>7,000 


2 


2 


9 


Mean Earnings 


$2,803 


$2,448 


$4,678 


Number 


227 


108 


141 



3 

Does not include those with no earnings or no reported earnings . 



Also, more of the co-workers found jobs offering training over and above that 
of the simple on-the-job variety. Again, in terms of training offered by 
the employer, the jobs held by the completer group more closely resembled those 
of the co-workers than did the jobs of the dropouts. 

Although work attitudes are more fully discussed in Chapter 7, there 
are interesting differences between respondent groups in their replies to an 
overall question on how well they liked certain of their jobs. For instance, 
when employed respondents were interviewed two weeks after separation from the 
program, 84 percent of the completers, 73 percent of the dropouts, and 77 per- 
cent of the ex antes reported liking their jobs. More ex antes (18%) than 
members of the other groups reported disliking their jobs (9% each) . At 
follow-up, when asked if they had liked their first CEP-obtained jobs, 64 per- 
cent of the entire completer group replied in the affirmative, 10 percent 
stated that they were unsure of how they felt or had mixed attitudes, and the 
remaining 26 percent claimed dislike for those jobs. 

The subgroup of completers who had also held non-CEP jobs reported less 
satisfaction than had the full group on their first placement. Only 49 percent 
reported having liked the placement jobs; 9 percent were "in between"; and 41 




. fc * 



Table 8-8 



Training Received on First CEP Placement and First Nonplacement 
Jobs, by Classification of Respondents 





Completers 


Completer 


Subgroup 


Dropouts 


Co-workers 


Amount of Training 


First CEP 


First CEP 


First 

Non-CEP 


First 

Non-CEP 


First 

Non-CEP 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


None 


67 


72 


68 


79 


71 


On-the-job only 


20 


14 


20 


15 


11 


More than on-the-job 


12 


14 


12 


6 


18 


Total 


99 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Number 


204 


94 


94 


100 


140 



percent had definitely disliked those jobs. Their evaluations differed sig- 
nificantly from those of the larger group (X 2 = 5.12, p < .025). It should 
be remembered in considering this difference that the subgroup had not been 
as successful on the first placement jobs as had the completer group on the 
whole. To be included in the subgroup each member had to have had held at 
least one additional job during the follow-up period. Since many of the 
larger group had lasted substantially longer on the first placements it is 
logical to assume that they would report better attitudes toward them than 
men who had left and found other positions. 

When evaluations of the first non-CEP jobs held by completers are 
compared to those of the dropouts and the co-workers, there is again a sig- 
nificant difference (X 2 = 16.67, p < .005). The percentages indicate that 
more of the co-workers (82%) liked their first jobs during the follow-up 
period than did either group of CEP participants (completers, 69%; dropouts, 
65%) . More dropouts (16%) than members of either other group (completers, 

6%; co-workers, 10%) were noncommittal concerning their jobs, and more of 
the completers (25%) reported disliking them (dropouts, 19%; co-workers, 9%). 

Generally, the co-workers, as a group, seem to have been most satis- 
fied with their jobs. It appears likely that this would relate to their 
greater employment maturity and experience in the job market, representing 
an adjustment to the demands of daily work which a larger segment of the CEP 
participants had not successfully made. 
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EMPLOYMENT STABILITY 



aV U J ti ™ ate 8 ° al of CE? is » of course, to place its participants in 
t ble jobs which provide the potential for upward mobility. The real test 

there f ° re of the program’s effectiveness is not how many of its participants 
obtain jobs but how many retain them or, at least, maintain steady employ- 

lt ™i thG ? urpose of this section to (1) examine how successful the 
um us CEP was in attaining this goal and (2) to attempt to isolate the 
ractors which contributed to the success it did have. 



Reasons for Leaving Jobs 



Respondents were asked wh y the y ieft jobs held after their contact 

frviy Reason f for leav i n S first and second jobs obtained through CEP 

' , jobs) and jobs obtained in other ways (non-CEP jobs) wer. coded fo- 

analysis. The patterns of responses were quite similar for completers and 
dropouts and for each of the different classes of jobs. The coded reasons 
tor leaving first and most recent jobs are shown in Table 8-9. 

More than one-third of the completers and dropouts, and two-thirds 

£Y?T rl ^ S ’ " ere StU1 working at the J° b being discussed. For those 
had left jobs, the role of company action was generally minor. The 

?^5f nta8e 1 ° f u C ? mple!:erS Wh ° Were fired or laid off from tkei r first CEP jobs 

first non-CEP j^bs^about Ts%) for completers’ and dropouts’ 

Personal reasons not directly related to the job were given equally 

°K ten ^L C °! pl ! terS ^ dro P° uts regarding the first positions, that is, by 
about 20% of them. These reasons included problems such as sickness, jail, 
transportation difficulties, and day care needs. Reasons directly related 
to the job were mentioned somewhat less often than personal reasons. Appar- 
y ** ® majority of respondents, at least in their own assessments, did 
not react negatively to the jobs obtained. Jobs were, however, often left 

behavior Vari ° US envxronmental obstacles interfered with a respondent's work 

Racial prejudice was mentioned as a reason for leaving the first lob 
by only four respondents in the entire sample. In response to a direct 
question on race prejudice encountered on jobs, about one-third of both the 
participant and co-worker samples reported encountering it. The CEP com- 
pleters were over twice as likely (38%) as the dropouts (17%) to say that 

?h GJ rr£ Ce r 3 P roblem on j° bs the y had held. Since the completers attended 
the CEP orientation program in greater proportion than the dropouts, this 

difference may reflect greater awareness of discrimination developed by the 
ethnic history program. Thus, although prejudice was reported as occurring 

ary frequently, it apparently was not severe enough for respondents 
to cite it as a reason for quitting. v 

Finally, only about 5 percent of each group left their first jobs for 
what may be considered a positive reason-i.e., to take another lob-althoueh 

C.-* 
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Table 8-9 

Reasons for Leaving Jobs, by Classification 
of Respondent 



: ■ ■ ■ — ■ - — 


Completers 


Dropouts 


Co-workers 


Participants 
at Follow-up 


Reason for Leaving 


First 
CEP Job 


First 

Non-CEP Job 


First 

Non-CEP Job 


First 

#on-CEP Job 


Most Recent 
Job 




Z 


Z 


Z 


Z 


Z 


Company action 


22 


15 


14 


6 


15 


Personal reason a 


21 


22 


23 


8 


18 


Dislike of job 
conditions 


9 


5 


11 


3 


4 


Dislike of job 
itself 


5 


5 


3 


1 


2 


Problem with pay 


5 


5 


5 


8 


2 


Otherb 


6 


5 


7 


6 


1 


Subtotal 


68 


57 


63 


32 


42 


Still in job 


32 


42 


36 


69 


57 


Total 


100 


99 


99 


101 


99 


Number 


205 


95 


95 


137 


360 



includes sickness, family problems, jail, etc. 



^Includes leaving to take another job. 



the desire to find another job may have been implicit in the reasons cited by 
other respondents. Few individuals went to the extent of obtaining other jobs 
before they left their current positions. The reasons given by the unemployed 
participants for leaving their most recent jobs, also tabulated in Table 8-9, 
are quite consistent with those discussed in reference to leaving the first job . 
It should be recalled that there was a considerable overlap between the firs 
and most recent jobs held by the respondents. 



i ' 

^ « 
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Employment Soon af ter Separation from CEP 



Table 8-10 shows the employment status of the three main groups of 
respondents during the post-program interview, which occurred, on the 
average, about two weeks after their official separation from CEP. The 
table indicates that almost one-third of the CEP completers were unemployed 
at that time. This is not an encouraging figure, but it is far better i 
the percentages for dropouts and ex antes. It would appear rom 
parison that the CEP had a significant effect on employability soon after 
program completion. When employment status was analyzed in a more elabor 
ate model, however, this association was not evident. ein 8 emp .°p Fp , t 
associated with some experiences in CEP and with attitudes toward C , 

not with CEP completion alone. 



Table 8-10 

Employment Status When Interviewed Two 
Weeks after Separation from CEP, by 
Classification of Respondent 





Completer 


Dropout 


Ex Ante 




X 


X 


X 


Employed 


55 


36 


29 


Unemployed 


30 


59 


71 


In a training 




i 




program 


o A 1 

Not ascertained c 


Total 


99 


100 


101 


Number 


295 


93 


211 



The Model. The regression analysis of employment status utilized 
many vari^lITtosed on CEP experiences; therefore the ex ante ^pendents 
^re not included. A summary of the variables used in the equation is given 
in Table 8-11. Just as in the regression analysis of probability of popping 
out (Chapter 6, Table 6-22), it was necessary to reduce the sample to t 

respondents for whom complete data were available in ord “ J 0 2 

variables in the equation. In this case the sample was reduced to 135, 102 
completers and 33 dropouts. Once again, although the total number xsmuch 
smaller, the characteristics of the reduced sample are much the same as those 

of the complete sample. 



% 



Table 8-11 



Basic Information concerning Variables Used in Regression Models 
Gathered Two Weeks after Separation from CEP 



Variable 



Attitude toward pay * n 
CEP 

Able to get along on 
CEP pay 

Got from CEP what wanted 
Willing to enter CEP again 
Expected pay, currents 
Expected pay, future 

Attended orientation 
Talked to ES counselor 
Had regular coach 
Rec'd supportive services 
Problems with CEP 
Problems with CEP pay 
Problems with transpor- 
tation 

Referred to job didn’t 
take 

Completer 

Dropout 

Employed currently 

Age 

Sex 

Physical handicap 
Marital status 
Number of dependents 
Race 

Public assistance 
recipient 

Years of school completed 
Other federal programs 

Previous employment 
1-2 years c 
3-9 years 
10 or more 

Estimated hourly earnings, 
last job 

Estimated income, last 12 
months 

Weeks unemployed , current 
Number 



Code 


Mean 


S.D. a 


C.V. b 


l=*not enough; 2*0K, 






34.32 


adequate; 3«good 


1.92 


.66 


l«no; 2*barely; 3=yes 


2.28 


.81 


35.38 


l**yes ; O^no 


.53 


.49 


92.81 


l=yes ; 0*=no 


.7A 


.41 


55.57 


$ 


115.33 


39.52 


34.26 


$ 


153.50 


72.67 


47.34 


l=yes ; 0=no 


.81 


.39 


48.43 


l«yes ; G=no 


.51 


.49 


95.95 


1-yes; 0=no 


.60 


.48 


80.67 


l=yes ; 0=no 


.19 


.38 


195.43 


l«yes; 0=no 


.08 


.24 


303.09 


l*yes; 0=no 


.19 


.37 


192.99 


l=yes ; O^no 


.11 


.30 


265.68 


l=yes ; 0=no 


.29 


.42 


147.70 


l=yes ; 0=no 


.76 


.43 


57.09 


l e yes ; 0=no 


.24 


.43 


176.47 


l*»yes ; 0=*no 


.56 


.50 


88.43 


Actual years 


25.81 


9.89 


38.30 


l=male; 0=f emale*. 


.73 


.45 


61.68 


l=no; 0=yes 


.90 


.31 


34.14 


l=married; 0=otherwise 


.27 


.44 


166.46 


Actual number 


1.11 


1.48 


133.16 


l=Negro; 0=0ther 


.98 


.15 


15.13 


l=no; 0=*yes 


.86 


.35 


40.62 


A' tual number 


10.36 


1.78 


17.15 


Actual number 


.33 


.60 


132.97 


l**yes; 0=otherwise 


.33 


.47 


141.94 


l=yes; 0=otherwise 


.30 


.46 


154.67 


l*yes; 0=otherwise 


.19 


.39 


210.59 


$ 


1.75 


.66 


37.74 


$ 


1367.67 


1015.71 


74.27 


Actual n M .mb^r 


16.39 

135 


17.89 


109.11 



a S.D. * Standard deviation, t 

t 

b C.V. = Coefficient of variation. 

: v 

c Less than one year entered' tKe constant term. 
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The first column in Table 8-11 provides a concise definition of each 
variable. In the second column, the manner in which the variable was coded 
for the statistical analysis is given. It can be seen that most of the 
variables are of the "dummy" (dichotomous) variety, in which values of 0 and 
1 are assigned (in some cases, the variable may assume other values, such as 
1, 2, and 3). For example, those who indicated that they were willing to 
enter CEP again were coded "1," while those who were unwilling were coded 
"0." The mean for the variable indicates that approximately 75 percent of 
the individuals interviewed were satisfied with the program and would be 
willing to rep .at it. Similarly, the mean for the variable "attitudes toward 
pay in CEP," 1.92, indicates that the average respondent considered •■.he a- 
mount paid by the CEP slightly less than satisfactory. Other variables (such 
as age, expected earnings, number of dependents) are expressed in the usual 
manner. 



The standard deviation of the variables is reported in the fourth 
column of Table 8-11. This statistic indicates variability in the measures. 
Since absolute variability is not always very informative, one might want to 
consider relative variability. A convenient tool for measuring relative var- 
iability is given by the coefficient of variation (C.V.), which is defined as 
the standard deviation divided by the mean multiplied by 100. The coefficient 
of variation is given in the fifth column. Note, however, that it is mean- 
ingful only where variables are in continuous form — in which case a high C.V. 
indicates a relatively large dispersion of observations, relative to the mean. 
When variables are dichotomous, C.V. does not provide any new information — 
once the mean is known. 3 

The probability that a former CEP participant would be employed fol- 
lowing his participation in the program was hypothesized to depend on the 
following classes of variables: (1) individual attitudes toward CEP; (2) ex- 

perience in CEP; (3) classification of participants as completers versus drop- 
outs; and (4) demographic variables. The variables within each group are 
listed in Table 8-11. In general, the equation is 

probability of employment * f( attitude, experiences, 

classification, demographic 
status) 



^Suppose a variable is defined by 1 when a given characteristic exists, 
and by 0 otherwise. Then the mean is given by P, the population of observa tions 
with the give n chara cteris tic. The standard devi ation is given by »T(1-P) . 

Thus, C.V. = /P(l-P)/P » /(1-P)/P. If P = 0.1, /P(l-P) - /. 09 » .3, and C.V. - 
“ 3. The variable can be redefined such that it will be 0 when the charac- 
teristic exists and 1 otherwise. Then P * 0.1, /P(l-P) • .3, and C.V. « * y * 

4. In the first case (P=.l) 10 percent of the observations have the value 1 and 
§0 percent have the value 0. When P ** .9, 10 percent have the actual value 0 
and 90 percent the value 1. In that sense, the relative variation in the first 
case (P=.l) is greater than in the second case. But from P itself we already 
know what proportion of the sample has value 1 and what proportion has the value 
0 . 
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The exact form which this formula should take is not clear, a priori . 

It is assumed that each variable in the formula is linearly related to the 
probability of employment. Since any implications that might be drawn from 
the results apply only in the margin, the assumption of linearity seems to 
be plausible. For example, if if were found that the two-week orientation 
program was positively associated with employment — other things being equal — 
the conclusion is that an expansion of the orientation program is one way 
in whicV increased employment might be achieved. But any expansion must be 
small. A large expansion may or may not be warranted, depending on the in- 
formation to be gathered once the expansion of the orientation phase begins. 
Moreover, the cost of expanding the orientation program may exceed the cost 
of achieving the same end through other means. 

The Results . Table 8-12 contains the results of the regression ana- 
lysis for probability of employment soon after leaving CEP. The groups of 
variables were run simultaneously with all other groups (column I) as well as 
separately (columns II through V) . The separate runs were conducted to il- 
lustrate the possible bias in the coefficients resulting when other variables 
are not included in the analysis. For example, using regression IV in Table 
8-12, it is observed that the probability of employment is positively and 
significantly associated with the variable representing CEP completion (in 
contrast to dropping out). In fact, the equation indicates that a completer 
has about a 35 percent greater chance of being employed than an ex ante, and 
as much as a 25 percent greater chance of being employed than a dropout. By 
itself, this would appear to be a vindication of the assertion that the CEP 
promotes the employability of its clientele, particularly the completers. 
However, when other variables are taken into account (column I) the effect of 
completion is reduced to a 10 percent greater chance than dropouts (because of 
lack of CEP data there are no ex antes in the total regression) ; further, 
this result is not statistically significant (even at the .10 level). In other 
, cases, however, the results obtained by regressing only one group of variables 

on the dependent variable result in negligible or no change in the statistically 
| significant coefficients. 

i 

! Five variables were found to be statistically significant determinants 

| at the .10 level. This level, of course, maximizes the opportunity for chance, 

; not real, difference to occur. These variables are mentioned because they are 

| suggestive of the manner in which CEP may affect participants. Participants 

I who reported they got what they wanted from CEP had about a 20 percent greater 

I chance of being employed soon after leaving the program. Also, those partici- 

pants who had regular coaches appear to have had a 17 percent greater probabil- 
ity of employment at that time. Individuals referred to jobs by CEP but who 
did not take them had a 20 percent smaller chance of being employed. And an 
extra week of current unemployment was associated with a reduction in the prob- 
j ability of employment of about one-half of 1 percent. The variable with the 

| greatest chance of being found significant in another study was sex. Males 

• were much less likely to be employed (.01 level of significance). 

! The full regression "explains" only 15 percent of the variation in the 

! probability of employment. But r 2 is significant at the 5 percent level; more- 

over, a number of individual variables were found to be statistically signifi- 
cant. Finally, it is anticipated that much random variation will occur in 
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Table 8-12 



ERJC 

MMMlTIfflSH 



Factors Affecting the Probability of Employment Two 
Weeks after Separation from CEP 



Variable 

(Attitude) 

Well paid 
Able to get along 
Got what wanted 
Willing to go again 
Expected pay, now 
Expected pay, future 



(Experiences) 
rwo-week program 
Employment Service 
counselor 
Regular coach 
Supportive service 
Problems with CEP 
Pay problems 
Transportation problem 
Didn't take job referred 




(Classification) 

Completer 

Dropout 

(Demographic) 

Age 

Sex 

Handicap 
Marital status 
Number of dependents 
Race 

Public assistance 
School completed 
Other federal programs 
Years of employment 

l-2a 

3-9 

10f 

Estimated hourly earning 
Estimated income 
Weeks unemployed 



S.prc than one year entered the constant term. 



*Signif leant at the .05 level(tvo-tail test). 
**Signif leant at the .01 level (two- tail test). 
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such variables, so that the explanatory power of the model should not be ex- 
pected to be great. 

An additional hypothesis tested was that each group of variables con- 
tributes significantly to the explanation of the probability of employment. 

In statistical terms, let the variables in the first group be given by Xi, 

X 2 , ...» X k ^. Then the null hypothesis is that the regression coefficients 
bi, b2, ...» b^i are all equal to zero. The null hypothesis is rejected 
when the test statistic is greater than a value corresponding to a probability 
level of 5 percent.^ The only class of variables for which the null hypothe- 
sis was rejected is the socioeconomic set. In all other cases the test sta- 
tistic was too small to reject the null hypothesis. The implication of this 
is that, as a group, only the socioeconomic variables contribute significantly 
toward the explanation of variation in the probability of employment soon 
after separation from CEP. But, as noted above, single variables in other 
groups also appear to be significantly associated with the probability of em- 
ployment. 

Because being male was associated with not being employed, and be- 
cause about three-fourths of the CEP participants were male, a separate re- 
gression on probability of employment was run for males alone. The F-ratio 
for the total equation failed to reach significance, and thus any coefficients 
for the separate variables are highly tentative. In general, however, the 
pattern was similar to that reported in Table 8-12. 

These analyses suggest that while CEP completion by itself is not 
related to employment soon after the program, some experiences in CEP and 
attitudes toward these experiences are important. The most significant of 
these appear to be having had a coach while in CEP and having accepted jobs 
that one was referred to by CEP. The negative sign on the coefficient for the 
variable "didn't take job referred" indicates that participants who did not 
take or stay with CEP-referred jobs tended to be unemployed. The attitudinal 
variable "got what wanted" appears to be as much a result of being employed 
as a likely cause. 



^The test statistic employed here is given by 

.1 SSR (full) - SSR (reduced) 

pk w gr^ 

n ~ k MSE (full) 



Where: 

K = number of variables in the complete regression model (column I) 
k l - number of variables in the group of variables being tested 
n = number of observations in the sample 

(continued on next page) 
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The fact that "didn't take job referred" and "got what wanted" 
were both marginally (.10 level) significant suggests that attitudinal dif- 
fcrences among participants about the kinds of jobs that CEP could 
able might have been a basic factor underlying the effects o • 

words, participants who were successful in CEP 
it could make available as being more attractive than did the 
participants. Unfortunately, there is no evidence of difference P 

ations among the successful and unsuccessful participants. Whatever dif 
fcrences existed were not detected by the various questions concerning job 
desires and income expectations. These questions showed few consistent dif 
ferences among the various groups of respondents. 

Employment During the Entir e Follow-up, Period 

The data shown in Table 8-13 on employment stability for the entire 
follow-up interval are somewhat contradictory. Completers held more jobs 
than dropouts, which would indicate less stability in any one job for th 
completers. However, completers were employed for a greater 
the time after CEP than were dropouts, which indicates that mobility w 

sociated with total employment. 

Approximately half of the completers, two-thirds of the dropouts, 
and three-fourths of the co-workers held only one job after CEP; few individ- 
uals held more than three jobs. There may have been a tendency to not re- 
port or simply forget, jobs which were held for only short periods of time. 
Even* so, the CEP participants apparently do not fit the stereotype o e 
hard-core unemployed which has them frequently changing jobs. 

In the regression analysis of employment stability which is to be 
discussed below, number of jobs was found to be positively related to per- 
centage of time employed. This relation held only for dropouts; among com- 
pleters the average percentage of time employed was the 

had held one job as for those who had had more than one. Among P P 

who had only one job completers were employed for a greater percentage o 



(Continued) 

SSR (full) = regression sum of squares for the full model 

SSR (reduced) = regression sum of squares for a regression in 

which all k except the k independent variables 

are included 

MSE (full) = mean square error for the full regression 

Note that the F values in Table 8-12 were not calculated using this 
statistic “his special form of the F test was used only for testing the 
independent significance of the groups of variables. 
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Table 8-13 

Number of Jobs, Months Employed* and Percentage of Time Employed 
for Completers, Dropouts, and Co-workers 





Completer 


Dropout 


Co-worker 


Number of jobs 


1.7 


1.5 


1.3 


Months employed 
(total) 


6.6 


5.4 


9.6 


Percentage of time 
employed (total) 


61.1 


48.0 


87.6 


Percentage employed 
constantly 


14 


12 


68 


Number responding 


228 


113 


142 


Months employed 
(CEP jobs only) 


5.2 


— 


— 


Percentage of time 
employed (CEP 
jobs only) 


51.1 


— 


— 


Number responding 


205 


1 I 





time than dropouts, but for those who had held more than one job, there was 
no difference between completers and dropouts. In terms of months worked 
and percentage of time employed, completers had oetter employment records 
than dropouts. Co-workers were superior to both participant groups. 

Approximately half of the completers and two-thirds of the dropouts 
were employed for six months or less. Months employed could vary, however, 
as the length of the interval from last contact with CEP to the interview 
varied among subjects. To correct for this the percentage of time employed, 
which compares months of employment to months available for employment, was 
calculated. Months were used as the basic unit because this was the way most 
respondents reported their job histories. Adjustments were made for part- 
time jobs (less than 30 hours per week) and for jobs that were reported as 
held for short periods to yield the equivalent of months of full-time employ- 
ment. The difference between completers and dropouts is much less than that 
between co-workers and participants. While co-workers. were employed 88 per- 
cent of the time during this interval, completers were employed 61 percent 
and dropouts only 48 percent of the time. During the interval from CEP to 
the follow-up interview, completers were Employed in CEP-obtained jobs for 51 
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percent of the entire period, and for 74 percent of their total employed time. 
Obviously, completers spent more time at CEP-obtained jobs than in positions 
obtained thro-igh other sources. 

The overall employment record for the participants is somewhat en- 
couraging. During the twelve months prior to CEP, completers had been 
employed for an average of 42 percent of the time, and dropouts for 37 per- 
cent of the time. Apparently the CEP experience did improve their records 
to some extent. 



Regression Analys is of Total Post-CEP Employment . Just as a multiple 
regression equation analyzed employment immediately following CEP , a similar 
analysis was conducted on indices calculated from the total job histories 
that were obtained in the follow-up interview. All the variables to be used 
in the multiple regression analysis were put into either a continuous or 
dummy (categorical) format so that they could be intercorrelated. The codes 
employed for these variables and their means and standard deviations are pre- 
sented in Table 8-14. (Most of these variables have already been discussed 
in the report and will not be described further.) As is usual for correla- 
tional analysis the preparation of the data required that the respondents with 
missing answers on any of the variables be eliminated. This resulted in a 
reduction of the usable sample to 230 respondents . 

The dependent variables analyzed by the independent variables in 
Table 8-14 were percentage of time employed, employment status when inter- 
viewed (employed or unemployed), and total earnings following CEP. Percentage 
of time employed was defined by the number of months employed divided by the 
number of months available for employment. Total earnings following CEP were 
calculated by multiplying average hourly wage (average of the starting and 
leaving wages), times hours worked per month, times months worked in eac;: job 
held, and summing for all jobs held. The results of the regression analysis 
of the three variables are shown in Table 8-15. 



Since the basic nature of multiple regression yields the best possible 
fit of the independent variables to the dependent variable, one should be 
cautious in interpreting the significance of any one particular variable. In 
each of the equations in Table 8-15 twenty-six independent variables plus 
the constant (intercept) term or twenty-seven parameters are estimated. It 
is to be expected that purely by chance one or two coefficients would be sig- 
nificant at the .05 level in each equation. For this reason the strongest 
emphasis in the following interpretation of the results is put on the indepen- 
dent variables that are significant in more than one equation. 



One variable is significant in all three equations, the variable for 
the CEP orientation program. The coefficient is negative, indicating that 
participants who attended the program were employed a smaller percentage of 
time, were likely to be unemployed when interviewed, and earned less. The 
obvious interpretation of these results is that taking part in the orientation 
program caused people to be less employable. A less obvious but more accurate 
interpretation is that CEP sent the less employable through the orientation 
program. During intake processing a judgment was made on each applicant as to 
whether he was "job ready." If he was judged capable of obtaining a job, he 
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Table 8-14 

Basic Information for Multiple Regression 
Analysis of All Post-CEP Employment 







Participants 


Independent Variables 


Code 


Mean 


S.D. 


Individual characteristics 








Sex 


l=female; 0=male 


.20 


.40 


Age 


Actual years 


26.9 


9.4 


High school graduate 


l=yes ; 0=no 


.36 


.48 


Number of dependents 


Actual number 


2.39 


1.71 


Marital status 


l=married; 0=other 


.34 


.47 


Public assistance recipient 


l=yes ; 0=no 


.17 


.38 


Police record 


l=yes ; 0=no 


.35 


.48 


Years of prior employment 






.46 


1 to 2 a 


l=yes; 0=other 


.30 


3 to 9 


l=yes; 0=other 


.31 


.46 


10 or more 


l=yes; 0=o ther 


• 21 


.41 


11 months prior to CEP 






942.4 


Estimated earning 


$ 


1538.1 


Estimated weeks unemployed 


Actual weeks 


27.6 


15.0 


Work attitude score 


Actual score 


84.0 


13.8 


Internal-external control 


Actual score 


12.2 


1.5 


Interviewer ratings: 




1.47 


.72 


Work attitude 


3-point rating 


Internal-external control 


3-point rating 


1.79 


.83 


Overall attitude toward 






.68 


chances in life 


3-point rating 


1.53 


CEP Experiences 

Attended orientation 


l=yes ; 0=no 


.72 


.45 


Completed CEP program 


l=yes ; 0=no 


.70 


.46 


Placed in a job 


l=yes; 0-no 


.77 


.42 


Follow-up contact 


l=yes ; 0=no 


.49 


.50 


Information on Jobs: 
Number held 


Actual number 


1.65 


.'86 


Mean socioeconomic index 


Scale score 


22.0 


13.1 


Mean hours worked 


Actual hours 


40.6 


5.7 


Mean hourly wage 


$ 


2.41 


.65 


Months to interview 


Actual months 


10.8 


2.6 


Number of observations 




230 


1 



aLess than one year entered the intercept 



Table 8-15 

Multiple Regression Analysis of All Post-CEP Employment: 
Percentage of Time Employed, Employment Status, 
and Total Earnings 



7. Time 



Status 



Earnings 
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Independent Variables 

Individual Characteristics 
Sex: Male 

Female 

Age 

High school graduate 
Number of dependents 
Marital status 
Public assistance recipient 
Police record 

Years of prior employment 
1 to 2 
3 to 9 
10 or more 

12 months prior to CEP: 
Estimated earning 
Estimated weeks unemployed 

Work attitude score 
Internal-external control 
Interviewer ratings 
Work attitude 
Internal-external control 
Overall attitude toward 
chances in life 

CEP Experiences 

Attended orientation 
Completed CEP program 
Placed in a job 
Follow-up contact 

Information on Jobs 
Number held 

Mean socioeconomic index 
Mean hours worked 
Mean hourly wage 

Months to interview 

Intercept 

Dependent Variable Mean 
Standard deviation 

Multiple RJ> 2 

Explained variance (lr) 

Number of observations 



a Coeff. * Net regression coefficient, S.E. 
^Corrected for degrees of freedom* 
♦Significant .05 level (two-tail test). 
**Signif leant .01 level (two-tail test). 



Coeff. 3 Y 


S.E. j 


Coeff. 


S.E. ! 


Coeff. 


S.E. 


I 3 

13.72* 

-.11 

-4.65 

-.83 

-2.90 

5.13 

-1.49 


1 

6.57 

.37 

4.44 

1.50 

4.86 

6.34 

4.55 


I 

.26* 

.01 

-.07 

.01 

.02 

-.03 

-.0! 


I 

.10 

.01 

.07 

.02 

.08 

.10 

.07 


I 

140.38 

17.13 

194.22 

-76.35 

.58 

1104.65* 

253.27 


I 

453.81 

25.51 

306.62 

104.05 

336.05 
437.94 
314.39 


-3. 50 
7.12 
12,95 


6.14 

6.95 

10.30 


-.11 

-.21 

-.32* 1 


.10 

.11 

.16 


-336.20 

100.13 

394.89 


424.49 

480.29 

711.91 


.00 

-.12 


.00 

* 15 


.00 

-.00 


.00 

.00 


.48* 

-7.16 


.19 

10.35 


-.13 

-.86 


.16 

i.37 


-.00 

-.00 


.00 

.02 


-10.13 

-75.99 


10.74 

94.86 


-1.69 | 

-2.88 [ 


3.36 ] 

1 3 * 73 


-.02 1 
1 -.08 


.05 i 
.05 


177.73 

-402.50 


232.30 

257.82 


-5.42 


4. 12 


-.19** 


.06 


112.89 


284.88 


-13.00** 

10.63 

-6.72 

3.31 


4.59 

6.30 

7.03 

4.44 


-.14* 

20* 

-.16 

-.04 


.07 

.10 

.11 

.07 


-616.94* 

794.79 

-658.84 

238.53 


317.37 

435.36 

485.80 

306.77 


6.20* 

.10 

.22 

2.21 


1 2.48 

* 17 
• 37 
3.37 


* 07 

-.00 

.00 

.01 


.04 

.00 

.01 

.05 


167.40 

9.03 

52.47* 

1062.82** 


171.79 

11,70 

2.04 

233.16 


-2.28** 


.82 


-.01 


.01 


119.64 


56.79 


96.75** 


31.00 


1.29** 


.48 


-2556.32 


2141.38 


57.74 

31.13 




c 7 




2776.77 






1 • 
.50 




2263.28 




.35 

.12 




.40 

.16 




.45 

* 21 




230 




230 




230 





= standard error, I * in intercept. 
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was referred directly to one. The less employable were sent to the orienta- 
tion program for training designed to enhance their attractiveness to employ- 
ers. The negative coefficients indicate that this training did not bring 
those who received it to the same level of employability as that of the par- 
ticipants who were referred directly to jobs. 

The sex variable is significant for two of the three equations, fe- 
males were employed a larger proportion of time and were more likely to be 
employed when interviewed. At least part of the reason that females did not 
have higher total earnings was due to their lower average wage rate (males * 
$2.45 per hour, females * $2.28 per hour). It was indicated that right after 
their participation in CEP, females were more likely to be employed. The 
results from the longer follow-up confirms this early finding. Over the 
eleven-month period sex had the largest net regression on proportion of time 
employed of any of the variables in the equation. 

All of the other significant coefficients occurred for only one of 
the dependent variables. Some of them are due to the manner in which the 
equations were constructed. For example, the number of months between first 
contact with CEP and the follow-up interview had a significant negative coef- 
ficient for percentage of time employed. This indicates that respondents 
who were in the labor market longer tended to be employed a somewhat smaller 
percentage of the time they were available for employment (all other factors 
held constant). Similarly, respondents who, on the average, worked longer 
hours and who received higher wages earned more total income. One paradoxi- 
cal finding is that respondents who had been receiving public welfare when 
they entered CEP had earned more total income when interviewed at follow-up. 
The variable of total earnings was based on information obtained in the job 
histories and did not include transfer payments. Some of the welfare recipi- 
ents, however, may have included their welfare supplements in their reports 
of earned income. 

Plausible explanations could be developed for the other significant 
coefficients, but they would add little to an understanding of the effects of 
CEP on the job adjustment of the hard-to-employ. Two major findings stand 
out from these equations: the orientation program did not raise the employ- 

ability of its trainees to the level of the participants who were judged "job 
ready"; and females were more stably employed following CEP than males. 



Retention on Host Recent Jobs 

To some extent, examining the total employment experience of the par- 
ticipants over the follow-up period tends to obscure the importance of cer- 
tain variables which have substantial influence at certain times but may be 
lost, "on the average," when considering total employment. One of the reasons 
for collecting additional data on the most recent jobs held by the respondents 
at follow-up was to tap some of these variables with immediacy and specificity 
to afford a cross-sectional look at the respondents a substantial time after 
their separation from CEP and with almost a year*s experience in the labor 
market. 




In this section all the major data on the respondents and their most 
recently held jobs are brought together for multiple regression analysis. 

These data were somewhat more complete than those for total employment* and 
306 former participants were included in the analyses. The variables that 
entered the equation used for the following analyses are shown in Table 8-16. 

As explained for previous regressions, several of the variables were convert- 
ed to a dummy or categorical format. 

The eight factors pertaining to the most recent jobs which were iden- 
tified by the factor analyses presented in Chapter 7 were converted to fac- 
tor scores. This process involved complex operations in matrix algebra which 
yielded individual scores on each of the eight factors for all the respondents. 
These scores were calculated so that the mean for each factor was 50 and the 
standard deviation was 10. They were also calculated so that each factor was 
independent of the others; that is, there was no intercorrelation among them. 
The scores reflect all the information from the original 33 variables that 
can be accounted for by the 8 factors that were extracted from these var- 
iables. Factor scores were used in the multiple regression instead of the 
original variables because they permitted a savings of 25 degrees of freedom; 
the smaller number made the results easier to interpret. 

Unfortunately, after all the work that went into identifying the 
basic factors underlying the measures of job climate, these factors accounted 
for practically none of the variance in the measures of retention in most 
recent jobs. The measures of retention that were analyzed were employment 
status (employed or unemployed) and months employed in roost recent jobs. 

(The correlations between these two variables were .42 for participants and 
.38 for co-workers.) The results of these analyses are shown in Tables 8-17 
and 8-18. The only variables with significant regression on the dependent 
variables in both of these tables are starting and leaving wages for the 
former CEP participants, and hours worked for the co-workers. CEP placement 
was significant for both dependent variables, but for employment status the 
coefficient was negative, indicating placement was associated with not being 
employed. For months of employment the relationship was positive, indicat- 
ing placement was associated with more months of employment. These reverse 
signs simply show that participants who had left the jobs they received 
through CEP and found others tended to have fewer months of employment in 
the new jobs. Participants who had not found other jobs on their own were, 
of course, more likely to be unemployed. 

The importance of wage rates in the retention of former participants 
deserves special comment. The regression coefficients were negative for 
starting wages and positive for current (or leaving) wages for both depen- 
dent variables. These coefficients mean that high starting wages were asso- 
ciated with being unemployed and working few months; high current wages were 
associated with being employed and working more months. These results seem 
contradictory but a plausible explanation suggests itself. It seems likely 
that companies that offered high starting wages would be more likely to ter- 
minate workers who did not perform satisfactorily, especially marginal workers 
such as the CEP would refer. It is somewhat surprising that starting and 
current wages were both found to have independent effects on the dependent 
variable when they, themselves, correlate very highly (r * .95). Nevertheless, 




Table 8-16 



Basic Information on Variables Used in Ifciltinle Regression 
Analysis of Host Recently Held Jobs, Participants 
and Co-workers 



Independent Variable 





Participants 


Co-workers 


Code 


Mean 1 S.D. 


Mean | 


| S.D. 



Individual Characteristics 
Sex 
Age 

High school graduate 
Number of dependents 
Work attitude score 
Interviewer ratings: 
Work attitude 
Internal -external 
control 

CEP Experiences 

Attended orientation 
Completed CEP program 
Placed in most recent 
job 

Things learned at 
CEP helpful 



1-female, 0-male 
Actual years 
l*yes; 0*no 
Actual number 
Actual score 

3-point rating 

3-point rating 

1-yes ; 0*no 
l«yes; 0«no 

1-yes; 0-no 

1-yes ; 0-no 



Information on Jobs 
Industrial classifi- 
cation 

Manufacturing 
Service 

Trade, finance, gov't 
Const., transp., other 
DOT classification: 

Professional, clerical 
sales 
Service 

Processing, machine, 
benchwork 
Structural 
Farming, other 
Hours worked 
Wages: Starting 

Current (leaving) 
Socioeconomic index of 
Job 

Reason for leaving job: 
Still employed 
Company action 
Personal reason un- 
related to job 
Problem with job 

Reactions to Job 

Overall like-dislike 
Factor scores were con- 
verted to a stan- 
dardized form, each 
with a mean of 50 
and a standard 
deviation of 10 



1 -yes ; 0-no 
l«yes; 0«no 
1-yes; 0-no 
l*yes; 0-no 



1-yes; 0-no 
l-yes; 0-no 

1-yes; 0-no 
1-yes; 0-no 
1-yes ; 0-no 
Actual hours 
$ 

$ 

Scale score 

l*yes; 0-no 
1-yes; 0-no 

1-yes ; 0-no 
1-yes ; 0-no 



3-ooint rating 



.26 

27.5 

.35 

2.28 

85.0 

1.47 

1.83 



.70 

.67 

.45 

.26 



.44 
10.7 
.48 
1.69 
12.5 

.72 

.85 



.46 

.47 

.50 

.44 



.45 

.27 

i * 6 



.13 

.28 

.35 

.12 

I 

40.4 

2.28 

2.39 



.50 

.44 

.36 

I 



.34 

.45 

.48 

.33 

I 

7.3 

•6~ 

.66 



21.4 14.1 



.59 

.13 

.19 
1 



1.43 



.49 

.34 

.39 

I 



.75 



.43 

31.8 
.60 

2.70 

86.9 

1.17 

1.42 

NA a 

NA 

NA 

HA 



306 



.40 

.31 

.19 

I 



.19 

.31 

.34 

.08 

I 

40.0 
2.20 
2.70 

26.0 

.85 

.02 

.08 

I 



1.28 



.50 

13.2 

.49 

1.98 

9.5 

.48 

.68 
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.49 

.46 

.39 

I 



.39 

.46 

.48 

.28 

I 

5.0 

.78 

.84 

16.3 

.35 

.15 

.26 

I 



.61 



a NA » not applicable, I - in intercept. 
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Table 8-17 



Multiple Regression Analysis of Employed-Unemployed Status 
in Most Recently Held Jobs, Participants and Co-workers 





Participants 


Co-workers 


Independent Variables 


Coif t . a j 


S.E. 


Cocff.* 


S.E. 


Individual Characteristics 










Sex: Male 


I* 


I 


I 


1 


Female 


.12 


.07 


-.05 


.07 


Age 


-. CO 


•Of' 


.00 


.00 


High school graduate 


-.05 


.06 


.09 


.06 


Nunber of dependents 


.01 


.02 


-.01 


.02 


Work attitude score 


-.00 


.00 


-.00 


.00 


Interviewer ratings: 






.02 


.07 


Work attitude 


-.06 


.05 


Internal-external control 


-.11** 


.04 


-.04 


.05 


CEP Experiences 




.06 


NA* 




Attended orientation 


-.08 




Conpleted CEP program 


.20** 


.07 


NA 




Placed in Dost recent job 


-.13* 


.07 


NA 




Things leame* at C£P helpful 


.05 


.06 


NA 




Information on Jobs 

Industrial classification: 










Manufacturing 


-.06 


.09 


-.03 


.11 


Service 


-.03 


.12 


-.06 


.15 


Trade, finance, government 


.12 


.12 


-.04 


.15 


Construction, transportation, other 


I 


I 


I 


1 


DOT classification 






-.05 




Professional, clerical, sales 


-.08 


.13 


.14 


Service 


-.05 


.11 


-.04 


.14 


Processing, machine, fcenchvork 


.06 


.10 


.05 


.14 


Structural 


-.03 


.12 


.13 


• 16 


Farming, other 


I 


I 


I 


i 


Hours worked 


-.00 


.00 


.02** 


.01 


Wages: Starting 


-.35* 


.14 


-.03 


.06 


Current (Leaving) 


.20* 


.13 


.05 


.06 


Socioeconomic index of job 


-.00 


.00 


.01 


.00 


Reactions to Jib 










Overall like-dislike 


-.05 


.04 


-.09 


.06 


Factor scores: 










General satisfaction 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


Own performance 


-.00 


.00 


-.00 


.00 


Co-workers 


.00 


.00 


-.00 


.00 


Working conditions 


.00 


.00 


.0? 


.00 


Supervision 


.00 


.00 


NA 


.00 


Sup rvisor support 


NA 




-.00 


Supervisor pressure 


NA 




-.00 


.00 


Effort (advancement-security)^ 


.01* 


.00 


-.00 


.00 


Pay (advancement-security) 


-.00 


.00 


-.00 


.00 


Advancement -sewuri ty 


.00** 


.00 


NA 




Intercept 

Dependent Variable: Mean 

Standard Deviation 

Multiple R c 

Explained variance (R^) 


.64 

.61 

.49 

.38** 

.14 


.56 


.67 

.89 

.32 

.25 

.06 


.74 


Number of observations 


306 


l 


J31 

j 





*Coeff. “ net regression coefficient, SE • standard error, I * in 
intercept, NA ” not applicable. 



^The factor scores for participants refer to area outside parenthe- 
ses only. The factor scores for co-workers refer to all areas listed. 

c Corrected for degrees of freedom. 

♦Significant .05 level; **signif leant .01 level (two-tail test). 
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Table 8-18 



Multiple Regression Analysis of Months Employed in Most 
Recently Held Jobs, Participants '’nd Co-workers 



Independent Variables 



Individual Characteristics 
Sex: Male 

Female 

Age 

High school graduate 
Number of dependents 
Work attitude score 
Interviewer ratings: 

Work attitude 
Internal-external control 

CEP Experiences 

Attended orientation 
Completed CEP program 
Placed in most recent job 
Things learned at CEP helpful 

Information on Jobs 

Industrial classification: 
Manufacturing 
Service 

Trade, finance, government 
Construction, transportation, other 
DOT classification: 

Professional, clerical, sales 
Service 

Processing, machine, benchwork 
Structural 
Fanning, other 
Hours worked 
Wages: Starting 

Current (Leaving) 

Reactions to Job 

Overall like-dislike 
Factor scores: 

General satisfaction 
Own performance 
Co-workers 
Working conditions 
Supervision 
Supervisor support 
Supervisor pressure 

Effort (advancement-security) 3 
Pay (advancement-security) 
Advancement-security 



Intercept 

Dependent variable: Mean 

Standard Deviation 



Multiple R c 

Explained variance (fc 2 ) 
Number of observations 



Co-workers 



Coeff. 3 5 


> . E. 


Coeff. 3 


S.E. 


I 3 


i 


I 


I 


1.41** 


.49 


-.29 


.78 


.02 


.02 


.07* 


.03 


-.57 


.41 


.13 


.69 


-.10 


.12 


.10 


.16 


.00 


.02 


-.07* 


.04 


-.48 


.31 


-1.94** 


.72 


-.04 


.27 


-1.21* 


.50 


-.40 


.41 


NA 3 




-.03 


.45 


NA 




1.26** 


.45 


NA 




.07 


.43 


NA 




-.82 


.64 


-1.51 


1.19 


.26 


.78 


.29 


1.51 


.33 


.85 


.40 


1.56 


I 


I 


I 


I 


-1.56 


.91 


-3.46* 


1.46 


-1.86* 


.77 


-2.76 


1.48 


.06 


.69 


-.30 


1.42 


-1.19 


.79 


-.58 


1.68 


I 


I 


I 


I 


.05* 


.03 


.20** 


.07 


-6.02** 


.96 


-.66 


.65 


5.85** 


.91 


.65 


.63 


-.60* 


.30 


1 

o 


.59 


.01 


.02 


.03 


.04 


-.02 


.02 


.00 


.03 


.00 


.02 


-.05 


.03 


.03 


.02 


-.01 


.03 


.02 


.03 


NA 




NA 




.00 


.03 


NA 




-.04 


.03 


-.02 


.02 


.00 


.03 


-.02 


.02 


-.03 


.03 


.02 


.02 


NA 




3.65 


3.8! 


i 15.65* 


7.67 


4.86 




8.24 




3.62 




3.81 




.52** 




.53** 




.27 




.29 




306 




131 





a Coeff. ■ net regression coefficient, SE * standard error, I * in 
intercept, NA - not applicable. 

^The factor scores for participants refer to area outside parenthe 
sea only. The factor scores for co-workers refer to all areas listed. 

c Corrected for degrees of freedom. 

♦Significant .Oi»lifeirL**pignif icant .01 level (two-tail test). 
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when their net effects were analyzed separately, holding the effects of all 
other varLSles in the equation constant, they were found to have indepen- 
dent effects The implications of these results are clear, of all the 
data on most* recent Jobs that were analyzed, the -st important influences 
on job retention were wage rates. A moderate starting y 

rapid increases appeared to be the best way to enhance retention. 

Having said this, however, it is necessary to discuss the d * s “ 
crepancies between this finding and some of the results presen * * 

points in the report. The analysis of total post-CEP employment as re 
fleeted in months employed, percentage of time employed, an emp oym | 
status did not have significant regression on avera f y ” ag ^ e 

about 60 percent of the respondents had only one job after JF* tY £ 
recent job was also the total employment. For these respondents the de 
pendent variables of months employed and employment status were identical 
for total employment and most recent jobs. With this amount of overlap.^ 
seemed highly likely that the same independent variables woul b g 

cant. 

The failure to find significant regression for the wage variable on 

as srjr: 

wage was calculated for all months worked using the following formu . 

I 

AHW = EMW 

where: AHW « average hourly wage 

SW * starting wage 

i LW = leaving (or current) wage 

MW = months worked 

As che formula indicates, the average reflects the starting 
in each iob held and the number of months the job was held. These antnme 
L Tabulations tended to minimize the simple correlation ^ween wages 

and the measures of retention. For example , the zero < "i'as 17 
tween leaving wages and months employed in most recent job was .17. the 
correlation between average hourly wage and total months employed was .09. 
Theseare not major differences, but in the multiple regression “here the 
fffectsofail other variables are held constant they seem to be magnrfied. 

It will be recalled also that in the analysis of most recent jobs the signs ^ 
on the regression coefficients for starting and leaving wages were opp 
hicrh starting wages were associated with shorter retention and high leaving 
w afes ^with^ long« retenUon. The statistical relationships of £ = indepen- 
dent with the dependent variables are reversed. Averaging the SCa “^? £ 
leaving wages may have obscured the independent effects of each. Therefore, 
despite "^discrepancy between the results for total employmentandfor 
most recent jobs, the conclusion as to the importance of wages in retention 

still appears to be valid. 
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2E2S “2: SESS. «,« »» « * •;; “S?S£;. 

The eight factor scores explained practically none of , , sianifi- 

ine eigne . . sunervision factors never approached signiti 

dependent variables, and the P , refines to factor scores might 

ca „ce To test ^th^ntifn.Lme .egressions were 

ror«sing"he ac'af ratings . These too failed to have significant regres- 
sion on the dependent variables. 

If despite this negative evidence, one still feels that attitudinal 
reactions to the job play a major role in retent te're 

miss these negative results sbatin8 * . b citing the lack of agreement 
deficient. This argument could ^support J>y * of participants, 

am. ng the three groups of respondents. their ratings of the most 

co-workers, =" d ^tvisors had '°"® e ® s *° thete Has consi derable agreement 

of the five job features that were ^d 63 for co- 
subs tantial correlations - ; s . meth od correlations demonstrated that 

workers) . The magnitude of these cross met n were inten ded to 

the dl r " e Te pattern^o^intercorrelations identified by the factor analysis 
riro indicfte/a coherent internal structure among the ratings. 

It is always possible to argue that more precise measures of the job 

enfres^ufd^^ot e'ncouragebsuch "a S cont ent ion . ” "in 1 h °/ v j ^ss In £ lienee 

rredispositi^s that are re- 
fleeted in sex and the completion of CEP participation. 

Throughout this discussion little^ention^has ^been^made^c>f^^he^e- 

sults of the regressions on e * failu r e j to find significance for wage 

co-workers and the participan * £or uorkets who have experienced 

rates among the former. This sugges ,*„fi„ P nMal as they are to 

more regular employment, wage rates are no a. ^ were sign ifi ca nt for 

more peripheral workers. Hours o emp y » reflect a very logical 

both co-worker indices Crates of pay have comparatively 

les^inf luence°on total income than does the opportunity to 

For example, the dl! Eforence in weekiy^earning ^1 $2.25 The 

SnTandlo^o^^of w^k St 

10 h hG -s°are r $33 r 75 ^Thu^a job which offers the opportunity for more hours 
can hate si JficZl impact on a worker’s income if he is willing to -aenfice 
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some of his leisure. The co-workers seemed to be willing to make this 
trade-off. For the analysis of months employed, hours of work was also 
significant for the participants. 

All of these results thus underscore the importance of earnings on 
job retention. While they are not as fully consistent as one would wish, in 
total they present a strong case that the best way to enhance job retention 
for the marginal worker is to increase the amount he is able to earn on the 
job. 



SUMMARY 



This chapter has examined the total employment experiences of former 
participants between the cime of their separation from CEP and the follow-up 
interviews nine to ten months later. The participants have been compared, 
where appropriate, by completion, job placement, and employment status at 
follow-up, and have been compared to groups of non-CEP participants, both ex 
antes and co-workers. 

The jobs held and the quality and stability which these jobs provided 
have been analyzed in a number of ways. The most salient findings in terms 
of the effects of a CEP program on the later employau i 1 ity of marginal workers 
such as those found in the target population are summarized below. 

The net effect of CEP completion was the greater likelihood that par- 
ticipants would be placed in jobs (often production) which were somewhat dif- 
ferent from those they would find through other channels. These jobs were no 
higher in socioeconomic status or training potential than the others, but 
they seem to have offered better pay. Completers were employed somewhat 
more during the post-CEP interval than dropouts, but their earnings and job 
stability were not as good as those of their co-workers. The sooner a par- 
ticipant was placed (or found employment) , the more likely he was to have 
better wages and greater job stability during follow-up. 

Regression analyses suggested that these effects were more clearly 
related to certain characteristics of the CEP program than to completion 
itself. These characteristics included having a regular coach while partic- 
ipating in the program, optimism that CEP could provide what the participant 
desired, and having accepted CEP— referred jobs. Females were more likely 
than males to have completed the program, to have been placed, and to have 
enjoyed greater emplo, ent stability. The employment factor contributing 
most strongly to job retention (especially on the most recently r r currently 
held job at follow-up) was high current wages. If the proof of che pudding 
is in the eating, the essence of a good job to these respondents — personal 
characteristics and work attitudes notwithstanding — was in the paying. 

The net effects of CEP completion on employment stability were good. 
Successful participants were employed longer and a bit more steadily on 
higher paying jobs than those who did not complete the program. The jobs 
provided by CEP placement were probably somewhat better on the whole than 
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th°se which participants could have found on their own tMc • 

elude that CEP was totally successful in f.,1f*i?7 J 1 * 1 ? ls not t0 con “ 

tation program, for example, seems to have contJibuted^UtleT' Z'' 6 ° rien ' 
ticipant employability Nevprrtoioce little to later par- 

data is that the Columns CEP did hav^ ^pa^of cheTT 10 " ylelded by the 
ipants. pact on c “ e employment of its partic- 
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Chapter 9 



EXPERIENCES AND ATTITUDES OF EMPLOYERS 



It is obvious that individual characteristics of the participants in 
a Concentrated Employment Program and the relative merits of the program it- 
self should be important determinants of its success in its ma^n function, 
employment of the hard-to-employ . But it has already been stressed that the 
existence of adequate jobs appears to be one of the most significant require- 
success of the program* Consequently, it was decided to interview 
the employers in whose companies CEP enrollees were employed during the 
course of this investigation. 

From a theoretical vantage point, there are numerous classes of fac- 
tors that are expected to impinge on the success of the employment experi- 
ence when viewed from the employer's perspective. A useful classification 
has been suggested by Goodman (1969). The main categories are (1) external 
structure factors, (2) internal structure factors, (3) degree of commitment, 
and (4) program structure. 

External Factors . In this category a number of factors external to 
the firm are considered. For example, the general economic conditions pre- 
vailing at the time the program takes place might seriously affect the poten- 
tial success of the program. Other factors mentioned by Goodman are manpower 
resources available, availability of government funds, strictness of eligi- 
bility criteria, social unrest, and intergovernmental relations. Some of 
these will be discussed in greater detail in the second section of this 
chapter. 



Internal Structure Factors . Among factors belonging to this set 
of variables, Goodman includes the following! union coverage, profit- 
ability of the firm, manpower needs of the firm, costliness of equipment, 
wage levels, skill requirements, location and size of company, hiring 
standards, and organizational climate. These will be discussed in the 
section entitled "Company Characteristics." 

Degree of Commitment . While the degree of commitment appears to 
be a logical subset of program structure factors, Goodman gives this cate- 
gory special recognition. It is asserted that employers' attitudes toward 
such programs as CEP — manifested by such variables as the number of CEP 
hires employed, extent of involvement in the program, level and authority 
of the decision-maker, and other indices of employers' attitudes— are 
crucial in determining the potential success of these programs. Employers' 
attitudes will be discussed in the fourth section. 
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Program Structure. Finally, Goodman lists a number of factors 
that are related to the specific program under discussion. Typical 
questions to be asked are: How much effort is made to adjust CEP hires 

How ° £ r rk? Wh3t are the P roce ^ures for grievance presentation’ 

trainer res J’° nsive is the decision-making unit? What types of 

training are the new hires receiving? What types of jobs are offered hv 

the company to the disadvantaged? Is there a "buddy-system? QuesSons 
of this sort will be explored in the fifth section of the chapter. 

that the^ h :r-^"^ established? 

fore! explores^hree^alternative^ef ini tions C Qf "program s^cesT' 10 "’ 



MEASUREMENT OF THE PROGRAM'S SUCCESS 



appear toTees!/?? 1 ?^" 31 / n ™ Uee ' * viewpoint, the program would 

pp ar to succeed if it resulted in employment in a satisfactory lob With 

respect to an employer, a program would seem successful when he^an hire and 
fgfiS w ° rkers «“» histories of unemployment. It is assumed, of course 
that employers retain workers only when they are satisfied with their per- 

whom^h 6 ' °ia he e * tent *^ hat; the y are pressured to retain some workers 

may well^r di J" iss “ b y various political and economic means, it 
frL • SU f C6SS <rom the standpoint of the employer will differ 

sole criterion 18 "*” " hen the reC ° rd ° f “ plo >" ent and retention forms the 



four indJcec^of" C ° Uected for this stud y permitted the construction of 
tour Indices of program success: 



1. Number of CEP hires still employed at the time of 
interview as a proportion of total CEP hires. 

2. Degree of turnover among CEP hires. 



uiirerence between the turnover 
that of regular employees. 



ana 



4. Assessment of success as perceived by employers. 

The first index, probably the most objective measure of success available 
reflects the degree to which the firms successfully achieve* Thilh deare^ 

™ < a,° f CEP hlreS - The CEP Curn °ver variable ia an «ver«e ofthree 

turnover indices* the quit rate, the discharge rate, and therateoflay- 

co^katJon (f -"-I 01 n V"" 2 d ° n0t ha ' re a perlecC Averse 

f . — 1.0) reflects the degree to which the respondents* resorts 

of numbers hired and retained differ from their estimates of the three turn! 
over rates. In contrast, the third index measures the average of the 
differences between the CEP and regular employee rates for each of the turn- 
over indices. As far as index 2 is concerned, lower turnover rates tap^” 
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hiaher degree of success in retaining the disadvantaged. A lower level 
of 8 index 3 however, implies a smaller difference between the CEP and 
regular* employee turnover rates. To the extent that the turnover rate 
of 8 regular P employees is set as a standard upon which one 1 ®f8 h ? 
the e«ecti«ness of the program, this latter index would be highly 
appropriate. But when absolute standards, regardless of any others, 
are desired for CEP turnover rates, index 2 is more appropriate. 

It should be noted that there is close correlation among the 
three "objective" indices. Table 9-1 presents the simple correlation 
coefficients describing the relationships among the 
while indices 2 and 3 are highly correlated (jr * .85), the correlati 
between either index 2 or 3 and index 1 is both 
smaller. The negative sign demonstrates that retention 

are opposite concepts. 



Table 9-1 



Simple Correlations among Success Indices* 



Index 1 



Index 2 



Index 3 



Index 


1 


1.000 


-0.719 


-0.732 


Index 


2 




1.000 


0.851 


Index 


3 






1.000 



*N - 31 

I 



Index 4 measures the degree of Success attributed to the program 
by the employers. Each employer was asked the following question: Over- 

all, how would you evaluate the operation and performance of CEP. Ph ® 
answers to this question were rated according to the category given in 
Table 9-2; on the whole, the responses were quite favorable. 

An examination of the actual a«-:crs from which these ratings 
were coded indicates that employers who gave negative equations* of CEP 
generally emphasized problems with referrals who were not suitable, did 
not work when hired, or quit Jobs after a short time. A few of ^® se 
employers expressed poor opinions of the program in genera , ^8’ 

examp le "limited success as indicated by our experience in turnover of CEP 

referrals." Others apparently felt that CEP had . a .«? rt ? w f^ pu ^° Se ’ a ” d 
that its representatives were trying to do a good job, out that t e 
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referrals simply did not want to work. In a fairly typical comment, a 
respondent said, "CEP did its part. They sent us people, but they wouldn't 
work and they did not stay." 



Table 9-2 



Employers' Evaluations of CEP Performance 





Number of Firms 


Z of Total 


Excellent 


8 


9.9 


Good 


21 


25.9 


Average 


28 


34.6 


Not so good 


15 


18.5 


Poor 


5 


, 6.2 


No response 


4 


4.9 


Total 


81 


100.0 



ERIC 



Approximately 10 percent of the employers directly criticized the 
program, without mentioning the referrals. A few of these complained that 
there were too many different agencies trying to do the same job. Some 
expressed general dissatisfaction with the program, while others cited prob- 
lems with particular representatives. 

Many respondents noted that they were pleased with the quality of 
the referrals. Among the replies of those who were satisfied with the 
performance of CEP were references to the useful services supplied to the 
hard-core unemployed and to the participating employers. This attitude was 
well summarized by one respondent, who said, "CEP is a very important pro- 
gram because it provides a means of finding talents and abilities. It helps 
to build confidence in people who might otherwise feel frustrated and 
defeated." 

As noted earlier, success from an objective standpoint is not 
necessarily identical to success as perceived by the employer; the data 

support this observation to some extent. In Table 9-3, none of the cor- 
relations is large, but the correlation coefficient between indices 1 

and 4 is significant and has a sign which supports the contention that 
employers' perceptions correspond to the objective index, while there is 
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only slight correlation between index 4 and indices 2 and 3. The low 

attributab? 8 ^ * Wlth thC ° ther three indlc « «e atlelst p~tly 

attributable to the question on which index 4 was based. In answering 7 

foiL2ca S ^f°^h respondents were primarily concerned with the per- 

to^ Kt % f °y ganlzatlon 1,self * ^ing little or no reference 
to the hires. Index 4 could represent an overall view of the CT’s 

operation in Columbus as opposed to an evaluation of a company's success 

basJs Se Ih» r r\ CEP f referr * 1S - A1S °* evluations made onV« post 
Mmf 1S ’ af t6r the Program had already been in operatio~f5TTome 

* he P articular ft™- This point will be stressed in the context 
of correlation analyses between index 4 and other factors. 

In the following discussion, index 1 will be used as the pri- 
mary success measure, although occasional reference will be oa^ to index 
4. At various points in the chapter observations made bythelnter- 

:T“ h ° 8athe r d the data are citad - Th « a observation drawn 

their conucts ^itt ^^p^y"^ 8 ° f ° VeraU 1 "' >res8i » n8 <*>“1"* f™» 



Table 9-3 

Simple Correlation Coefficients 
between Index 4 and Indices 1-3 





r 


N 


Index 1 


0.305 


40 


Index 2 


-0.031 


69 


Index 3 


-0.172 


55 



EXTERNAL FACTORS 



would appear S to C d«e^ t Pr °? r " deslgned to ™Ploy the disadvantaged 
wou±a appear to depend to a large extent on forces external to both th* 

^Tch°a erS f< d dlsadvanta g ed whom the program seeks to employ. While 
such assertions have already been made in previous chapters, it may be 

instructrve to review briefly some of the external factors that “Lt 
influence the program s success from the employer's vantage point. 8 





Availability of Manpower Resources 



Eiehtv-one employers were asked the following question: "Did you 

have much difficulty recruiting suitable employees, other than CEP referrals, 
during the past year?" The responses were as follows: yes, 25; no, 38, 

no respons e P (or missing data), 18. In other words about40percentof 
the responding employers asserted that they had had difficulty in recr 
ink non-CEP workers. Intuitively, the more difficult it is to recruit 
non-CEP workers, the more potential success the CEP program would have.^ 

The conclusions of this study, however, indicate the reverse. . 

panies claiming difficulty in recruiting non-CEP workers were less U ^ y 
than others to score high on the success index (the num e 
still employed). This correlation (r » .31), moreover, cannot be dis 
missed on the premise that when other factors concerning the type of jobs 
offertdfwage levels, etc. are taken into account such a phenomenon is 
likely to disappear. For, as is shown in Table 9-7, the regression co- 
efficient of the variable "difficulty recruiting" is negative even when 
other variables are held constant. 

It is not obvious that those firms which testified to difficulties 

in the labor market actually referred to external factors. 

what can be gleaned from the data, the firms that had greater difficulties 

recruiting non-CEP persons were also those that ZlTty 

more training. This is exemplified by the correlation between difficulty 
recruiting" and the following variables: (1) "hiring standards requ 

previous training" <r = .28), (2) "number of CEP referrals screened for each 
one hired" (l = !d3)7 and (3) "cost of operations due to increased training 
(r = 29). While the last two variables pertain to the CEP experience, it 
il quite possible that the extensive screening of employees and requireraen s 
of previous training due to high costs of training apply equally we-1 to ^ 
non-CEP hires. Further, these firms also tended to offer lower wage (_ 

- 29- the wage variable was a rating made by the employer). It foil w 
that those firms which seemed to have difficulty recruiting non-CEP workers 
fere oftfn sefking trained workers but offering relatively low wages Since 
waee levels and requirement of previous training are likely to loom large 
in the potential success of such companies in employing the ^advantaged 
it should not be too surprising that a negative correlation between diffi 
culty of recruitment and program success was obtained. 

In addition, one of the interviewers noted in his report of general 
impressions gained during the interviews that shortage of workers was 
reported as a reason for taking part in CEP by almost every firm in the 
group at the bottom of the employment scale. Among these firms, 
was usually high and absenteeism a constant problemevenamongregul 
workers. As might be expected on this basis, retention of CEP hires was 

very poor for these firms. 

To test the effect of general economic conditions including employ- 
menf possibilities— on the success of programs such as C^ wouid require , a 
longitudinal study of employment during a period when significant changes 
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in the labor market have taken place. Since this study focuses on a 
limited span when employment was fairly constant, it is not possible to 
extract such data from the information collected in Columbus. 



Social Unrest and Other Factors 



Several other external factors might influence the relative success 
of the program. It has often been asserted that a greater degree of social 
unrest, for obvious reasons, leads to a greater likelihood of program 
success. Again, this is true only to the extent that success is mr'-ured 
by one of the objective criteria described earlier, and this "succc.j" may 
be rather short-lived (until social conditions change). This issue is 
discussed at greater length in the section "Degree of Commitment." To 
anticipate this discussion it can be noted that "social conditions" was 
the most frequently cited reason for employing CEP referrals. 

Other factors, external to the employer, that might affect program 
success include the availability of government funds for training, general 
relations between various government bodies and business firms, intergovern- 
mental relations (e.g., forms of grants-in-aid) , and formal eligibility 
criteria imposed on the program under investigation. As in the case of 
manpower conditions, the nature of this study precludes a thorough investi- 
gation of these factors. One interesting finding can be mentioned, however, 
in this connection. There seems to be a positive link between program 
success and participation of the firm in other programs (such as MDTA, 

Urban League). Firms that participated in similar programs had a higher 
likelihood of success with CEP. Further, the more individual firms parti- 
cipated in such programs, the greater their chances for success with CEP. 

It should also be noted that participation in other programs is not 
necessarily an external influence. Experience (especially a favorable 
one) with similar programs is likely to result in better understanding of 
the needs and aspirations of the disadvantaged and to improve attitudes, 
both of which lead to expectations of additional success. Further, such 
experience may be conducive to more effective planning of hiring practices, 
better orientation for CEP hires, greater preparation of co-workers and 
supervisors, and improvement of training programs. 



J 

COMPANY CHARACTERISTICS i 



Several characteristics of the employing firms are likely to 
influence the success of such programs. These include size of company, 
location of local plant, types of jobs offered, wage levels, and general 
hiring standards, among other factors. 
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Size of Company 

Table 9-4 shows distribution of firms by total company employees. 

Most are restively large firms, the largest having over 200 ,000 employees 
in all locations. Only 7 firms had 100 or fewer employees; the smallest 
had a total of 5. On the other hand, the local plants are mostly small 
medium-sized; the smallest employed 5 and the largest 7,900 workers. e 
distribution of firms by size of local plant is given m Table 9-5. 

It would appear that a larger company should be in a position to 
perform better than a smaller one regarding such programs as CEP. In the 
first place, larger companies usually have more resources per employee, 
greater div^sity of job opportunities, and more experience with different 
types of employees. Other things equal, a larger company should have, 
therefore, a higher degree or success with CEP. The data collected for 
this stud; lent some support to this contention. There is a positive 
correlation between program success (measured by the proportion of hires 
still employed) and the number employed at the local plant (r_ . , 

N = 31). 

The interviewers' reports suggest other ways in which company size 
may have been a mediating factor. According to one interviewer, responden s 
for some of the larger companies reported that they had been briefed by 
representatives on how to understand and work with disadvantaged people 
ADDarently smaller companies did not receive such briefings, as none re 
ported them. This preliminary instruction may have aided the arger ^t^for 
in their interaction with CEP hires. It was also noted that respondents 
Urge companies were usually experienced personnel workers who often displayed 
understanding of the problems of disadvantaged groups. This was less 
true of the smaller companies. 



Location of Firm 



The geographic locations of companies which offer jobs to the disadvan- 
taged has been alleged to be vital in determining the prospective success of 
progr- Presumably, the closer the location to the Model Cities neighbor- 
ed (the CEP target area), the greater the likelihood of success. The 

reasons for this are obvious: reduced travel time m “ kcs lC “““ 'k is 
disadvantaged to get to work; commuting costs are reduced; because work is 

likely to be in the neighborhood with which the individual is ami lar, e 
might have less difficulty identifying himself with the job. 

It has been assumed by many observers that it is infeasible to reach 
the industrial sections of some cities by public transportation; or if such 
sections are reachable, the trip involves extensive travel and/or 
transfers. So far as Columbus is concerned, this does not seem to be the 
case. First, while most of the firms were located outside the Model Ci.ies 
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Table 9-4 

Distribution of Firms by Total Company Employees 





/ .. 

Number 


% of Total 


100 or fewer 


7 


8.6 


101-1,000 


15 


18.5 


1,001-5,000 


7 


8.6 


5,001-10,000 


3 


3.7 


10,001-25,000 


5 


6.2 


25,000 or more 


8 


9.9 


Not reported 


36 


44 .4 






Total 


81 


99.9 



Distribution 


Table 9-5 

of Firms by Number of Employees at Local Plant 






Number % 


of Total 


25 or fewer 


11 


13.5 


26-100 


16 


19.8 


101-200 


15 


18.5 


201-1,000 


23 


28.4 


1,001-5,000 


14 


17.3 




0 


2.5 


5,001 or more 


4 






on 


100.0 


Total 


OX 








S57 
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neighborhood and downtown areas (see Table 9-6) , 69 of 81 firms could be 
reached by public transportation. Further, travel time in no case exceeded 
one hour, and in most cases was less than 30 minutes. Moreover, while trans- 
fers were necessary in 44 cases, only in one was there a need to trans er 
more than once. It follows that, in this city, transportation problems should 
not be expected to bear heavily on program success, when other factors related 
to job conditions are considered. 



Table 9-6 



Location of Firms 





Number of Firms 


% of All Firms 


Downtown (Columbus) 


15 


18.5 


Model neighborhood 


3 


3.7 


Industrial fringe of downtown 


27 


33.3 


Industrial ring at edge of 
city 


20 


25.9 


Other 

Total 


16 


19.6 


81 


100.0 



Types of Jobs Offered 
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Of considerable interest is the relationship between program success 
and the types of jobs offered by the companies. The literature survey and 
study of individual attitudes among the disadvantaged suggest that they desire 
jobs which offer not only higher wages but also chances for promotion and 
career potential. 

In Table 9-7, a regression model is employed to test the degrees to 
which several factors affect program success. The following factors are dis- 
cussed in this connection: (1) how hard is the physical work on the average 
iob given to CEP referrals; (2) general working conditions (light, tempera- 
ture, noise, cleanliness); (3) degree of control a worker has over the speed 
or pace at which he works; (4) number of things a worker learns on the job 
which are likely to be useful on other jobs; and (5) chances for the average 
worker of getting a better job with the company. All of these were nine- 
point ratings, and averages were crlculated for all jobs within a company. 
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Among these factors, only physical difficulty of the job is (statistically) 
significantly related to program success: the more difficult the physical 

aspects of the job, the less likely the program is to succeed. 

Tabic 9-7 provides further infc mation about these variables. As 
they were measured on a nine-point scale, the mean of each variable indi- 
cates how close to ideal conditions the average job characteristic was — as 
perceived by the employer. (It has already been shown that program parti- 
cipants tended to perceive various conditions in a different light from 
supervisors or employers. Such differences of opinion may explain the lack 
of statistical significance of the regression coefficients of some variables.) 
For example, employers saw their jobs as being slightly better than average 
regarding the hardship of physical demands (high scores are always positive). 
Similarly, working conditions were asserted to be slightly better than aver- 
age. While control of pace and things a worker learns on the job were again 
only slightly better than the defined midpoints, respectively, the employers 
claimed that the chances for promotion were rather good — on the average. 

The comparison of employers with matched groups of other respondents in 
Chapter 7 showed that this was the one variable op which the other three 
groups were significantly lower. 

It should be noted that, when other factors are not considered, 
working conditions are significantly related to success (:r = .30) : the 

better the conditions, the more likely it is that a company will succeed in 
the program. However, chances for advancement appear to affect success in 
an adverse manner — when othe.. factors are not simultaneously accounted for. 

The negative sign in Table 9-7 indicates that this relationship persists 
even after other factors are considered, but the coefficient is not sta- 
tistically significant. For the remaining variables, there seems to be no 
significant relationship with program success. 



Wage Levels 



Although the data from participants indicated that higher wage 
levels were associated with better job retention, the employer data did not 
support this finding. Employers were asked, first, about employees' atti- 
tudes toward wages in general: "How well paid does your average worker 

feel compared to other companies which do similar kinds of work?" This 
rather awkward construction was used to make this item as similar as pos- 
sibla-.to other items that were asked workers and direct supervisors. Perhaps 
because of its phrasing there was considerable variation in the ratings. 

The typical employer asserted that his workers felt they were paid wages 
better than the averge — though not much better. Only 10 percent of em- 
ployers (8 of 81) rated their average workers' attitudes as below average. 

It appears that employers' perceptions concerning wage levels had no influ- 
ence on program success. 

Employers were also asked to state minimum and maximum wages paid 
to CEP hires. Taking average wages for each employer, these variables are 
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Table 9-7 



Effect of External Factors, Type of Job, and Company 
Characteristics on Program Success 



Variable 


Regression 

Coefficient 


t 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Difficulty recruiting? 


-0.20 


2.35 


0.40 


0.49 


How well paid? 


-0.01 


0.22 


6.11 


1.38 


How proud? 


-0.03 


0.72 


6.68 


1.39 


Keep job? 


-0.05 


1.38 


7.92 


1.25 


SES index — Mean 


-0,00 


0.02 


23.76 


12.92 


Low pay — Mean $ 


0.09 


0.85 


2.24 


0.47 


High pay — Mean $ 


-0.03 


0.84 


2.47 


0.98 


Physical — Mean 


-0.07 


1.93 


5.58 


1.65 


Conditions — Mean 


-0.01 


0.34 


5.48 


1.92 


Pace — Mean 


-0.01 


0.21 


5.18 


1.63 


Learns — Mean 


0.03 


0,90 


5.76 


1.82 


Opportunity — Mean 


-0.04 


1.48 


6.70 


1.79 


CEP Perform — Mean 


0.04 


1.65 


4.51 


1.70 


-2 a 

IT =0.20 F-Ratio 


= 2.22 


SEE b =0.29 




N = 63 



3 

Corrected for degrees of freedom. 
^SEE = Standard error of estimate. 



uncorrelated with the success index. But as is clear from Table 9-7, there 
is only a slight difference between average minima and maxima. Further, the 
variation in minimum and maximum wages reported by employers was relatively 
small, while the variation in wages reported by the participants was much 
larger. The employers who were interviewed were those who were registered 
with CEP. CEP tried to limit its referrals to these higher paying jobs. 

Many of the jobs participants obtained on their own did not pay as well and 
these widened the range reported by participants. 



General Hiring Standards 



Each employer was asked to specify some of the requirements that 
were usually set for screening regular job applicants. The most common 

r # 
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requirements were high school diploma (about 30 percent of th ® ®™P J -°?' er 
required this); previous training (22%), qualification tests (26/.), wealth 
examination (74%), check on police record (52%), and draft exemption 126*.) 
STSLse requirements, two appear to be correlated with success in CEP: 
check on police record, and drift exemption. (Note, however, that these 
requirements were for regular employees.) As Table 9-8 indicates, those 
companies that tended to check on police records were more likely to suc- 
ceed with CEP. Those companies that did not require draft exemption were 
more likely to succeed with CEP . 



Table 9-8 

Effect of General Hiring Standards 
on Program Success 



Variable 


Regression 

Coefficient 


t 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


H.S. Diploma 


0.08 


0.64 


0.30 


0.46 


Previous training 


-0.13 


0.97 


0.22 


0.42 


Qualification tests 


0.12 


0.79 


0.26 


0.45 


Health examination 


0.02 


0.12 


0.74 


0.45 


Check police record 


0.28 


2.30 


0.52 


0.51 


Draft exemption 


-0.31 


2.12 


0.26 


0.45 


R 2 * = 0.12 


F = 1.67 SEE b 


= 0.28 


N = 


27 



a Corrected for degrees of freedom. 
^Standard error of estimate. 



A conjecture may be made as to the effect of requiring checks on 
police records: those companies with more rigorous employment criteria, 

in general, were likely to be stricter with CEP hires. Tf they screened, 
for example, more referrals per hired worker, their chances of success would 
obviously be greater. The data on this score were somewhat inconclusive: 
while the correlation between referrals per CEP hire and police check was 
positive, it was significant only at a very high probability level of about .2 
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Similarly, those companies that did not require draft exemption 
miRht have increased their success with CEP because some of the oetter 
workers who qualified for the draft, but who may have been excluded by 
other companies, increased the general ability level of their hire . 
statement is based on the observation that a large porportion of disadvan 
taged youth are disqualified by the draft because of inability to meet the 
minimum health and intelligence requirements. 



Other Factors 

A number of other factors are likely to affect program success. 
Goodman (1969) mentions, for example, that costliness of equipment may deter 
the hiring of hard-core workers and cause those employees who appear eve 
slight 3 ^undependable to be discharged. Also, the more profitable the firm 
is the^more able it will be to sustain some losses due to accepting an 
training a score of disadvantaged youth. In addition, coverage by unions 
of all employees might be a serious bottleneck to hiring and retraining CEP 
referrals. (The data shoved that companies in which employers «re covered 
by union contracts were less likely to succeed with CEP r - T* 32 ^ ™ le 
9-9 clearly shows that there was considerable variation in union coverage. 

It should be pointed out, however, that unionization and firm size are 
correlated: the larger the firm the more likely it is to be unionized 

(r - .38). 



Table 9-9 



Union Affiliation of CEP Employees 



Number of Firms 



% of Total 



Covered 


35 


43.2 


Not covered 


41 


50.6 




A 


4.9 


Some are 


H 






1 


1.2 


No response 


X 




Total 


81 


100.0 
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To find the net effect of union affiliation (X^) on success (index 
1) (Y) when tne size of firm (X 2 ) is held constant, a multiple regression 
analysis was utilized. The equation (with standard errors of coefficients 
in parentheses) was 

Y * -0.187 -0.095 X. + 0.087 X 9 

(0.149) (0.030) (0.041) 

(R 2 «= 0.19; F = 6.06; N = 55) 

The equation indicates that even with firm size held constant, union affilia- 
tion resulted in reduced likelihood of success as given by index 1. 

Finally, the racial composition of the regular employees may be 
significant, particularly when CEP participants are predominantly black, as 
was the case in this study. The data indicated that as the percentage of 
blacks among regular employees increased, the retention of CEP hires increased 
correspondingly (jr = .28, N = 39). 



DEGREE OF COMMITMENT 



Program success is likely to be affected not only by company charac- 
teristics, as outlined above, but also by the attitudes of the employers 
toward the disadvantaged and some actions undertaken in conjunction with the 
program. Goodman (1969) mentions a number of variables that could measure 
the degree of commitment, including extent of involvement (number of individ- 
uals hired, for example), hierarchical level where the decision on whether 
to join the program is made, and attitudes of employers and supervisors. 



Extent of Involvement 



The larger the proportion of employees hired from the ranks of the 
disadvantaged, the more likely the employer was to bt committed to the suc- 
cess of such programs. It has already been mentioned that the larger the 
percentage of blacks among regular employees the more likely the program was 
to succeed. Another measure of t’.e extent of involvement was the ratio of 
CEP hires to the total number of workers in the local plant. The average 
for this ratio, among 42 employers for which complete data were available, 
is 0.069; that is, the number of CEP hires was approximately 7 percent of 
the number of regular employees (on the average, of course) . The correla- 
tion between this index and the measure of success — index 1 — was negative 
(r^ = -.30, N = 42), which implies that companies that hired relatively more 
CEP workers were less likely to succeed in the program. When the index of 
the extent of involvement was defined by the ratio of CEP hires currently 
employed to the total number of workers in the local plant, however, the 
correlation between this ratio and success index 1 was positive (r^ = .23, 

N = 42). 
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It may be speculated on the basis of the above information that 

firms that choose to hire more than the average number of CEP workers (in com- 

parison to the others interviewed) are likely to have a lower than average 
rate of retention. This could be due to a number of factors, one of which 
may be that firms higher than average on the extent of: involvement may be 
less strict with hiring standards, work rules, and so on. These would be 
firms with high turnover among all employees. It was found that for 42 
firms only 2.3 percent of the total number of local plane employees were 

hired and retained , on the average, from among the CEP referrals. "Creaming," 

or extra selectivity, may be conducive to retention of CEP workers (just as 
it is alleged to operate in regard to other types of workers) . 



Level of Decision-Making 



The hierarchial level of decision-making regarding all aspects of 
the CEP demonstrates the degree of commitment an employer has to such a 
program. If decisions are left to junior executives, the possibility that 
such a program will succeed is alleged to be slight compared to a situation 
in which a vice president or plant manager is responsible for such decisions. 
The distribution of employers by level of decision-making concerned with CEP 
is given in Table 9-10. It is seen that two-thirds of the employers gave 
top-management attention to CEP, while only one employer assigned low-level 
management to make decisions pertaining to CEP. Perhaps because of this 
relative uniformity in the level of decision-making with respect to CEP, 
little correlation was found between the latter and success of the program. 



Table 9-10 

Level of Decision-Making Regarding CEP Participants 



Number of Firms 


% of Total 


Top management 


54 


66.7 


Middle management 


25 


30.9 


Low-level management 


1 


1.2 


No response 


JL 


1.2 


Total 


81 


100.0 
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Attitudes of Employers Toward CEP 



think of sLh programs as CEP a£d of individ T wor J ers? »hat do employers 
that answers to such questions ouehf e ? roUed in “'em? It seems 
success of the prograT 8 ° Shed SOme light on the Potential 



Columbus CEP. The table give^the"^! st'rn f lrmS for cooperating with the 

ployers could specify morf thl^ dis tributions o. three responses-as em- 

is that social considerations verrcited°bv mwe'th! P ” ticularl y in terestir 
ployers in the first response and hv L ! ft lh 45 P ercent of the em- 

Shortage of workers and NAB infii ^ re an ^0 percent in the second, 
discussing the variety of r.acf 3ls ° raentioned frequently. In 

viewer suggested that utility comnfn^" P art icipation in CEP, one inter- 
good public images In addition P h! f S ,r^ anXloUS C ° Create ° r 
only because thly did not wish to k felt , that Soae flrras entered the progra 
respondents wto reported social^ COnS ? C “° US by their absen «- 

part said they normally had no difficulty filling the! 1 “Tf® £ ° r taki " 8 
workers. ^ illing their need for unskilled 



Table 9-11 



Reasons Given by Firms for Cooperating 
in Employing CEP Referrals 



Reasons 


1st Response 


2nd 


Response 


3rd Rp.Qnnnco 




N £ 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Shortage of 
workers 


30 


37.0 


4 


4.9 


2 


2.5 


Social con- 
siderations 


37 


45.7 


25 


30.9 


0 


0 


NAB influence 


7 


8.6 


29 


35.8 


18 


22.2 


Example of 
other firms 


2 


2.5 


5 


6.2 


7 


8.6 


Other 


3 


3.7 


6 


7.4 


3 


3.7 


No response 


J 2 


2.5 


12 


14.8 


51 


63.0 


Total , 


81 


100.0 


81 


100.0 


81 


100.0 
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These reasons for involvement with CEP were not correlated with 
program success because of the manner in which the answers were coded, out 
the assertion that attitudes interact with program success can hardly be 
refuted. The last statement is supported by a number of observations. For 
example, the more favorable first-line supervisors felt about CEP referrals 
the greater the likelihood for program success (r * . 2 1 , N = 21). Similarly, 
the more favorable the employer's overall attitude toward CEP referrals, the 
greater was the likelihood of program success— whether measured by index 1 
(r * .47, N = 42) or index 4 (r = .55, N - 75) . Further, program success 
was also directly correlated with interviewers* assessments of employers 
attitudes toward cooperation with CEP (r * .63, N * 75) , where the measure 
for success was given by index 4. Finally, the way the employer felt about 
how well the average CEP referral performed on the job is correlated with 
program success <'index 1), when other factors were not held constant (£ * .«»• 
N = 42). Note, however, that when other factors were considered, the inde- 
pendent effect of this variable on program success was not statistically 
significant (see Table 9-7). 

Despite the high correlations between the attitude and success 
measures, the attitudes cannot be considered a cause of success. Bot ^ 
measures were taken after the program had been in operation for some time. 

At that point, attitudes may have already been influenced, to a greater or 
lesser extent, by the actual performance of the CEP program in general and 
the CEP workers in particular. Further, since index 4 is itself a measure 
of attitude, high correlations between it and various other attitude measures 
are to be expected. The point remains, however, that attitudes are likely 
to exert some influence on the probability of the program s success. 



PROGRAM STRUCTURE 



External factors, company characteristics, and degree of commitment 
all tend to affect the potential success of programs to employ the disadvan- 
taged. But the nature of the program itself, and the resources and energy 
devoted to its implementation by employers, should be major factors determin- 
ing he success or failure of CEP or related programs. In this section a 
number of factors related to the internal responses of companies to cooperate 
with CEP are analyzed. They include relaxation of hiring standards, working 
regulations, and behavior standards; type and extent of training programs; 
the "buddy" system; and other factors. 



Relaxation of Hiring Standards 



I 

/ 

/ 



/ 



On the one hand, relaxing hiring standards is considered to make 
employment available to disadvantaged workers. On the other hand, program 
success measured in terms of the percentage of hires still employed is ^ 
likely to vary inversely with relaxation of standards due to the creaming 
process alluded to earlier. Table 9-12 lists the most common adjustments 
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Table 9-12 



Adjustments in Hiring Standards Reported by Firms 



Adjustments 


Number of Firms a 


Z of Total 


Lowered standards generally 


12 (72) 


16.6 


Dropped diploma requirement 


17 (73) 


23.3 


Dropped or lowered test 
standards 


11 (73) 


15.1 


Dropped or lowered training, 
etc. 


16 (73) 


21.9 


Less rigid on personal 
characteristics 


14 (73) 


19.2 


Changed job performance 
requirement 


4 (72) 


5.6 



a Numbers in parentheses indicate total number of employers responding 
to the question. 



in hiring standards. The most frequent adjustment was to drop the require- 
ment for high school diploma or to lower the requirement for previous train- 
ing. In addition, six employers reported a relaxation of standards concern- 
ing police records, while one employer waived all prior standards. 

Further analysis of the data, in the context of multiple regression 
analysis, indicates that although relaxation of each (except one) standard, 
other things equal, results in a reduced likelihood of program success, 
these effe< i are not statistically significant (Table 9-13) . The only 
positive relationship is between diploma requirement and success (as measured 
by index 1), but it is not statistically significant. 



Relaxation of Working Regulations and Behavior Standards 



In addition to rigid hiring standards, employers a*-e often accused 
of being too strict with their employe is concerning such matters as personal 
grooming, absenteeism, tardiness, and the like. These standards, it is 
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Table 9-13 

Effects of Adjustment in Hiring Standards 
on Program Success 



Variable 


Regression 

Coefficient 


t 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Lowered standards generally 


-0.04 


0.24 


0.18 


0.40 


Dropped diploma requirement 


0.54 


1.75 


0.22 


0.42 


Lowered test standards 


-0.06 


0.32 


0.18 


0.40 


Dropped previous training, 
etc. 


-0.06 


0.23 


0.36 


0.45 


Less rigid on personal 
characteristics 


-0.42 


1.04 


0.18 


0.40 


Refers to after hiring 


-0.24 


1.04 


0.07 


0.27 


R 2 = 0.00 F = 0.86 


SEE = 


0.30 


N = 27 





argued, make it difficult for the disadvantaged worker to retain a job once he 
has been hired. Again, employers were asked to state which modifications 
in these standards were made to accommodate the workers hired through CEP. 

The adjustments in work and behavior standards are summarized m Table 9-1 . 



Table 9-14 

Adjustments in Working Standards 






Number of Firms 


% of Total 


Absenteeism 


25 (81) 


30.9 


Tardiness, lateness 


10 (81) 


12.4 


Production 


4 (81) 


4.9 


Other 


3 (81) 


3.7 


a Numbers in parentheses 
the question. 


indicate, total number of employers 

. 2C8 


responding to 
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The most adjustments were made in regard to absenteeism and tardi- 
ness. But it appears that such adjustments were self-defeating: those 

companies that relaxed absenteeism or tardiness standards were less likely 
to obtain high scores on the program success index (r. = -.28, N = 31) for 
both absenteeism and tardiness. These results suggest that relaxing work 
standards is not a proper course of action — regardless of whether regular 
employees or disadvantaged workers are concerned. While these findings are 
far from conclusive, they do suggest a reexamination of the alleged relation 
between work regulations and retention of disadvantaged workers. They also 
confirm an impression obtained by the interviewers, who reported that when 
standards were maintained and carefully explained to new hires, retention 
seemed to be better. Careful explanation of strict standards could, of 
course, also serve as a screening device that would tend to eliminate 
applicants who knew they could not comply with strict standards. 

It should be noted in this context that most employers chose to 
treat CEP referrals in much the same manner as regular employees. Only 
5 of 81 employers stated that they gave CEP referrals more attention, and 
less than 20 percent said that they provided CEP workers with more train- 
ing (see Table 9-15) . 



Table 9-15 

Treatment of CEP Referrals 





Number of Firms 


% of Total 


Same as any other referrals 


59 


72.8 


Give CEP referrals more 
attention 


5 


6.2 


Give CEP referrals more 
training 


15 


18.5 


No response 


_2 


2.5 


Total 


81 


100.0 



Special Training Programs 



It is often assumed that the disadvantaged are a special breed and 
thus should receive specialized training programs. The data showed that 
special training programs were given in only twenty firms (about 25 percent 
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of the total). Of these twenty firms, eighteen conducted the training 
after the CEP referrals took their regular jobs. The majority of firms 
(thirteen) had only on-the-job training, while the remainder combined on- 

the-job training with instruction away from the work site. 

Table 9-16 indicates that half of the programs were completed in 
no more than four weeks, while Table 9-17 illustrates that approximately 
one-half of all firms devoted no more than ten hours per week to training. 
In ten firms, training consisted of orientation to the company and good 
work habits, while in others more intensive training took place. Among the 
latter, the most common type of training mentioned was job duties (six 
firm.*). Other topics covered included safety rules, reading blue prints, 

basic work rules, and use and operation of machines and equipment. 



Table 9-16 

Duration of Training Programs 





Number of Firms 


% of Total 


1-4 weeks 


9 


50.0 


5-12 weeks 


4 


22.2 


More than 12 weeks 


1 


5.6 


As long as needed 


_4 


22.2 


Total 


18 


100.0 



Table 9-17 

Hours of Training Per Week 




Number of Firms 


% of Total 



1-10 hours 


9 


47.4 


11-20 hours 


2 


10.5 


21-30 hours 


1 


5.3 


30 hours or more 


5 


26.3 


As long as needed 


_2 


10.5 



19 100.0 
1 



! 



Total 



253 




Larger companies were more likely to have structured programs, vihile 
in the smaller firms they were usually handled by foremen (nine firms). 

Other individuals who were mentioned as responsible for training included 
supervisor (three firms), co-worker, senior technician, youth counselor, 
coordinator, private agency, contract instructor, personnel department, and 
service manager (one firm each). 

Several companies introduced programs to attempt to improve the 
habits or attitudes of CEP workers. Among the eighteen firms reporting 
such programs, ten employed individual counseling; the others introduced 
such things as orientation programs, merit awards, and job coaches. 

The data do not demonstrate any relationship between special train- 
ing programs and the overall success of the companies with CEP referrals. 

In all fairness to the companies interviewed, it should be mentioned that 
the word "special" in the question caused many to say they had no special 
program" for CEP hires. In most instances the respondent was careful to 
point out that his company had a basic policy of equal opportunity which 
included a program for all new employees, not just CEP referrals. Other 
reasons given for not providing special programs were a desire to avoid 
identifying CEP referrals as a different group and that there were too few 
CEP hires to warrant such programs. 



Preparation of Supervisors and Rank and— File Employees 



The data did not support the contention that early preparation of 
supervisors and regular employees to deal with newly hired disadvantaged 
workers would be correlated with program success. Nevertheless, the 
hypothesis appears plausible enough to merit some discussion of the sort 
of things that were done by some of the employers to attempt to bridge the 
alleged gap between supervisors and regular employees on one side and CLP 

referrals on the other. 

First, it is interesting that only one-fourth of the employers 
thought that at least some of their rank-and-file workers knew who CEP 
referrals were and only slightly over half of the employers believed that 
supervisors knew who CEP referrals were. Obviously, knowledge of who was 
referred by CEP is a prerequisite for any attempt to narrow the gap 
between supervisors and regular workers and supervisors and disadvantaged 

workers (see Table 9—18) . 

Special training was given to first-line supervisors in fifteen 
firms (Table 9-19). In nine of them, training was given prior to the 
initiation of the program. In two cases, training was given during the 
program but not before, while in four firms training was given both before 
and during the program. The training was given by a variety of persons 
or agencies: the National Alliance of Businessmen, personnel director, 

instructor from Ohio State University, and employment manager. Length of 
the programs varied from one hour to eighty hours (with only eight responses) 
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Table 9-18 

Knowledge by First-Line Supervisors 
and Regular Employees of Which 
Employees are CEP Referrals 





Supervisors 


Reg. Employees 


Number % 


Number % 


Know who are CEP 


36 


44.4 


5 


6.2 


Some may know CEP 


10 


12.3 


12 


14.8 


Don't know CEP 


35 


43.2 


58 


71.6 


No response 


— 


— 


6 


7.4 


Total 


81 


99.9 


81 


100.0 



Table 9-19 

Special Training to First-Line Supervisors 



None 

Before program 

Current, but not before program 
Before and currently 
No response 



Number 



% of Total 



27 33.3 

9 11.1 



2 



2.5 



4 5.0 

39 48.1 







Total 



81 



100.0 
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The majority dealt with interpersonal relations by demonstrating problems 
supervisors were likely to encounter. Other topics included case studies 
of black success, promotion of better understanding, psychological tests 
and counseling, discussion groups, visits to CEP, and a bus tour of the 
Model Cities neighborhood. 

In most cases, rank-and-file employees were not notified before CEP 
workers were hired. Only fifteen firms reported any type of preparation. 

In seven firms, this took the form of group meetings of regular employees 
with their supervisors. In four firms, employees were notified of the pro- 
gram through internal publications. Other methods were advance notice by 
employer, joint apprenticeship with union, and guidance of younger (CEP) 
workers by older ones. 



Contact and Cooperation with CEP 



A large number of employers had contacts with CEP that went beyond the 
mere listing of job vacancies. Of fifty-two companies that had such contac s, 
thirty-one had visited CEP personally, and twenty-eight had made telephone 
calls (visits and phone calls are nojt mutually exclusive categories). Ocher 
types of contact included use of CEP coaches (seven firms), counseling ser- 
vices (three), observation of training program, and help by the CEP sponsor 
(Columbus Metropolitan Area Community Action Organization) in writing tne 
proposal for the JOBS contract (one firm each). While such contacts rr.ig it 
be beneficial to the program, the data do not reveal any correlation between 
program success and contact with CEP. 

Use of coaches, however, particularly when they are considered to 
be helpful, appears to be related to program success, when the latter is 
measured by index 4. That is, those employers who asserted that the coaches 
were helpful tended to evaluate the program's success considerably higher 
(r = 34 N = 52). Most employers asserted that they had some contact with 

CEP coaches . Further, 75 percent of the employers responding considered these 
coaches helpful, compared to 23 percent who said they were not. The most 
common answer to the question "How were the coaches helpful? was helped 
fill out papers" (six firms). Other responses were: helped find the right 

person for the job." "briefed supervisors on the CEP program, helped 
arrange transportation," and "coach came with referral." However, some 
employers noted that "if a man wants to work he does not need a coach, or, 
"coaches were a hindrance." 

Most employers felt that CEP handled job-order referrals quite 
efficiently (sixty of seventy firms). Among the complaints voiced y 
employers concerning the handling of referrals were the following:. lag in 
filling orders" (three firms); "referrals did not come to the job ; CEP 
slow in filling job orders" and "CEP sent r.o referrals (two firms each), 
"wanted referrals without police records, but CEP sent them with records , 
"lack of communication"; and "requested twenty referrals but CEP sent 
fifty, thus causing confusion and irritation" (one firm each). Some 
employers complained that CEP referred workers and then left them alone. 
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and several noted that some follow-up by CEP personnel would have been help- 
ful to both the new employee and his employers. One interviewer reported 
that while many comments concerning the program were meant to be constructive, 
others were simply complaints. Although some of the criticism was apparently 
valid, this interviewer felt that much of it was simply defensive, as the 
companies with the least impressive records were among those who complained 
the most. Overall, there was no association between how employ6rs felt about 
CEF handling of referrals and the indices of program success. 



Other Factors 



Several other factors related to the internal program structure were 
investigated in this study. One interesting result is that a firm which tended 
to scatter CEP referrals in the entire plant — rather than concentrate them in a 
single part of the plant — also tended to score lower in the success index 
(index 1) (_r = - . 34 , N = 42). 

“B uddy " System . The majority of the employers introduced what is 
known as a "buddy system," in which each CEP referral was assigned a co- 
worker from among the rank-and-file employees to assist him in all aspects 
of his new job. In twenty-eight firms the system was "formal," in eighteen 
it was "informal." Thirty-four employers reported no buddy systems in 
their companies. It seems likely that companies which adopt such a system 
are more likely to succeed with programs such as CEP. But no conclusive 
evidence, pro or con, could be discerned from the data. 

Atti tu des of Co-workers . Finally, attitudes of the supervisors and 
co-workers are likely to be related to the potential success of w^e program. 

It has already been mentioned that attempts to foster appropriate atti- 
tudes toward the disadvantaged ought to influence the degree to which pro- 
grams to employ the disadvantaged are likely to succeed. A positive but non- 
significant correlation was found between supervisors' opinions about CEP 
referrals and the success of the program (r^ = .27, N = 21). While there is 
no indication in the data that positive attitudes by co-workers were related 
to program success, only in nine of seventy-nine firms did the employers 
point to adverse feelings by co-workers. These feelings were expressed by 
such statements as "CEP referrals are getting the breaks" (three firms); 
"regular employees complained about 'personal hygiene'" (one); or simply 
"regular employees complain" (three). 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



An attempt was made in this chapter to analyze some of the factors 
that might affect employers' experiences with CEP referrals. A number of 
company characteristics were outlined in relation to program success. It has 
been shown that a higher than average number of employees and a higher per- 
centage of blacks among rank-and-file workers were positively related to 
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program success. Other factors that are asserted to influence success — but 
for which no evidence was found from the employer perspective — include the 
geographic location of the firm, wage levels, hiring standards, and the 
employer's perception of the quality of his jobs. 

The degree of commitment by employers to programs designed to employ 
the disadvantaged is also crucial. The study shows that favorable attitudes 
by employers were directly associated with program success. There is also 
some supporting evidence that the extent of involvement and the hierarchical 
level at which decisions concerning the program were made were likely to 
affect the success of tne program. 



Finally, the structure of the program is obviously important. It 
has been shown that (contrary to popular thinking) relaxation of hiring 
standards tended to reduce the likelihood of success. Contact with helpful 
CEP coaches, however, increased the likelihood of success. Also, it has 
been demonstrated that the chances for success become greater the more 
CEP referrals are concentrated in one section of a firm. And while it is 
often suggested that many other program-structure variables affect program 
success, _a priori , the data failed to support such hypotheses. Among the 
variables discussed are introduction of special training programs, prepara- 
tion of supervisors and co-workers, contact with CEP (other than coaches), 
and use of a "buddy system." 



Chapter 10 




SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS FOR MANPOWER PROGRAMS 



The Concentrated Employment Program represented an attempt to bring 
together previously uncoordinated efforts to serve individuals who had diffi- 
culty obtaining employment. Two important assumptions on which CEP was 
developed were that a special effort was necessary to overcome the discourage- 
ment and alienation of the hard-core unemployed, and that the disadvantaged 
needed a variety of special services to prepare them to hold jobs. Prior 
to the initiation of CEP the federally supported manpower effort consisted 
of separate programs that often had overlapping and at times conflicting 
objectives. CEP was an effort of the federal government to focus these pro- 
grams and resources, bring them together in a coherent system under one 
organizational sponsor, and fund them through a single channel. Of greater 
immediate significance to the target population, CEP was designed to achieve 
a balance of job placement and job training opportunities and services of 
different types in order to meet the specific needs of individuals. In 
addition to job placement and training, CEP was to provide such services as 
coaching, an orientation-to-work program, vocational counseling, health 
services, day care, and legal aid. Active efforts were to be made to seek 
out and encourage prospective participants to take advantage of these ser- 
vices. 



Such was the underlying rationale of CEP when the present study 
was planned. The study began in the fall of 1968 and was situated in a 
newly organized CEP in Columbus, Ohio. Columbus was chosen because at that 
time it had a labor market with representative economic and social charac- 
teristics that were conducive to an examination of the factors influencing 
CEP. Industry and, therefore, occupations were diversified and required 
many different types of workers. In addition, because unemployment rates 
were low, the demand variable was, in effect, controlled for the period of 
data collection (January 1969 to September 1970). 

The study had two phases. The first was designed to determine 
why many prospective participants who demonstrated an initial interest in 



Although many CEP's are still in active operation, the Columbus CEP, 
in which the present study was conducted, has been closed. Because of this 
closure and because many of the conditions and assumptions on which the CEP 
was originally based have changed, this chapter refers to CEP in the past 
tense. An attempt is made in this chapter to relate the findings from the 
Columbus CEP to the general problems of providing employment for those who 
meet the definition of "hard-core unemployed." 
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CEP did not become actively involved in the program and why some partici- 
pants who did enroll withdrew before completing the program. The second 
phase developed from the first and examined the employment experiences of 
participants after they left CEP. The information gathered in this second 
phase was designed to identify the factors that were associated with re- 
tention on the job. 

Both phases of the study led to the same major conclusions: (1) 

Most of the target population that came in contact with CEP in Columbus, 
Ohio, did not fit the discouraged and alienated stereotype that is usually 
associated with the term "hard-core unemployed." (2) Most of those who 
came in contact with the Columbus CEP held generally favorable opinions 
about it. (3) The effectiveness of the Columbus CEP in recruiting par- 
ticipants, retaining them in the program, and placing them in stable jobs 
was dependent primarily on the quality of jobs the program could make 
available. The participants tended to define the quality of jobs in te^ms 
cf wage rates. Good jobs were those that paid approximately the average 
for manufacturing workers in Columbus, about $3.50 per hour. Although most 
of the participants demonstrated that they were willing to accept jobs 
offering far less than this, they also showed through their unemployment 
prior to CEP participation that they were unwilling to take the lo\ -paying, 
dead-end jobs that were readily available to them. 

For a target population of the type to which the Columbus CEP was 
directed, supportive services were of less importance than the quality of 
the jobs to which CEP could refer its participants. For the program to 
attract and place unemployed young men it had to be able to offer them 
jobs that were better than those its participants could get on their own. 

The implications of these conclusions for programs directed to poverty 
populations is that their major effort should not focus on enhancing the 
attractiveness of participants to employers, but on increasing the quality 
of job opportunities available to participants. The Columbus CEP, with 
the cooperation of the Columbus chapter of the National Alliance of Busi- 
nessmen, did improve the quality of jobs available to its participants, 
but by so doing came face to face with one of the major dilemmas of man- 
power programs for poverty populations — jobs that the poor want they often 
cannot retain. 

It must be assumed that there is some degree of efficiency in the 
operation of the labor market. Most people do find jobs that represent 
a reasonable match between their skills and the needs of employers. In 
many jobs the skills that workers offer arc not technical, hut include a 
willingness to work hard enough to meet production standards, a willingness 
to accept orders given by management, a tolerance for boring or physically 
tiring activities, a habit of punctuality and regular attendance, and so on. 
A person who cannot offer these skills will not be hired or, if he is hired, 
he will not be retained. 2 The participants in CEP indicated by enrolling in 



O 

Discrimination is, of course, another reason that prevents many poor 
blacks from obtaining worthwhile jobs. The Columbus CEF, however, seemed to 
overcome the hiring barrier, and discrimination was rarely mentioned by the 
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the program that they could not get the kinds of jobs they wanted through 
own efforts and resources. When CEP's efforts succeeded in placing 
them in jobs that were more desirable than those they could get on their 
own, their lack of employability skills, which had prevented them from 
getting such jobs in the past, often contributed to their losing the jobs 
obtained through CEP. 

This is not to say that CEP had no effect. At the time the follow- 
up interviews were conducted, about nine to ten months after the partici- 
pants left CEP, over one-third (37%) of those who had been placed in jobs 
by CEP were still working at these jobs. This 37 percent, it should be 
emphasized, represents the proportion of those who were placed by CEP. If 
the base used is all CEP participants who were interviewed, regardless of 
whether they were placed, the proportion still in jobs that had been ob- 
tained through CEP falls to 22 percent. Nevertheless, CEP did provide a 
vehicle for a significant proportion of its participants to obtain fairly 
stable jobs. The point being stressed is that unless a program can offer 
attractive jobs minor modifications in the administrative procedures or 
kinds of services offered by the program, or minor changes in the hiring 
standards of employers or training of supervisors, will not have major 
impact on the placement or job retention of the hard-to-employ. 



In the first part of this chapter the major results of the present 
study, which led to the conclusions presented above, are summarized. To 
provide a framework in which to consider these results, an attempt is made 
to explain the job adjustment problems of men from poverty backgrounds. 

The explanation is couched in terms of the importance of work to a person's 
sense of who and what he is — his personal identity. It is suggested that 
when some mon are unable to assume valid occupational roles, they seek to 
affirm their identities through interaction with peers, with what has been 
described as an "expressive life style" (Rainwater, 1970). The chapter 
concludes by offering suggestions to improve the effectiveness of job 
placement programs for young men with expressive life styles. These 
suggestions assume that a transition from the expressive life style to 
an identity as a worker is necessary. To facilitate this transition 
the jobs that are offered by programs such as CEP will have to be attrac- 
tive enough to provide some incentive for change; a period of adjustment 
to the demands of the jobs must also be allowed for. 



MAJOR FINDINGS 



Characteristics and Attitudes of Participants and Potential Participants 



The participants and potential participants of the Columbus CEP were 
predominantly young males, and virtually all were black. The incomes and 




respondents as a reason for leaving jobs obtained after leaving CEP. This 
discussion thus attempts to isolate reasons other than discrimination that 
are detrimental to job retention. . 
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employment histories that they reported for the year prior to their initial 
contact with CEP clearly met the definition of hard-core unemployment. Most 
had been employed less than half of the preceding year, and their total 
annual income averaged between $1,500 and $1,600. There did not appear to 
be any demographic differences between the actual participants and the po- 
tential participants who expressed an interest but decided not to take part 
in the program. Those who did enroll, the actual participants, were divided 
into groups of program completers and dropouts and also divided by their job 
status (employed or unemployed! shortly after leaving CEP and again nine to 
■ ten months later. Only one demographic variable, the sex of the respondent, 
was found to be predictive of job status: female participants were more 

likely to be employed following CEP than males. No demographic variable 
had a statistically significant relationship to program completion. 

While the participants and potential participants met the program 
definition of hard-core unemployed, the self-reports of their attitudes and 
goals hard]y fit the stereotype usually associated with that label. Their 
responses revealed some skepticism about their chances in life, but they 
seldom merited a description as discouraged and defeated. The potential 
participants who did not take part in CEP were questioned at some length 
about their evaluations of the opportunities open to them and whether these 
evaluatic ns were related to their decision not to enter the program. Their 
answers suggested they had a generally realistic recognition of the limited 
options in their lives. They were, nevertheless, hopeful of moderate up- 
ward mobility, although skeptical that CEP wou]d be of any help in realizing 
these hopes. 

The responses to a series of questions on what was most liked and dis- 
liked in previous jobs and what the respondents' job and income desires were 
"now" and "some time in the future" also indicated expectations among a 
majority of the respondents that appeared capable of attainment. These 
answers revealed, however, that a significant proportion of the respondents 
had rather vague, uncrystallized vocational preferences. Although almost 
all had held severa] previous jobs, many could not cite any one that they 
particularly liked or disliked; nor could they state job preferences for 
the present or for some time in the future. This lack of crystallization 
was probably the result of the limited kinds of vocational experience they 
had had. While they had worked at many jobs, these were mainly within a 
restricted range of skills and duties. Very few of the respondents who 
expressed preferences, however, gave totally unrealistic ones. Job goals 
were somewhat above what had been held in the past, but, .given adequate 
employment and training opportunities, they seemed quite attainable. 

The major factor that seemed to separate the potential partici- 
pants who never enrolled from the actual participants was their evaluation 
of what they felt CEP could do for them. The former were decidedly more 
pessimistic about the ability of CEP to provide jobs that were any better 
than those which they could get on their own. It also appears that it was 
the inability of the CEP to satisfy the job desires of some of its regular 
participants that caused them to drop out. The dropouts were more willing 
than the potential participants to give CEP a try, but when the program was 
slow in providing the jobs or training they wanted, they left. Since CEP 
was unable to satisfy the job desires of the potential participants and 
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dropouts, it would scorn likely that they might have higher aspirations than 
the participants who completed CEP. This, however was not the case. The 
patterns of job desires in the three groups were quite similar, and, if any 
thing, the goals of the completers seemed somewhat higher. Moreover when 
they Initially visited CEP, more than one-half of the potential participants 
and two-thirds of the dropouts did not specify particular job preferences. 
Thus, although they were dissatisfied with what CEP could PfO^e. most 
were rather uncertain as to what they wanted, other than a good job. 

This lack of vocational values and goals among the hard-to-employ 
was found in response to several questions on job experiences and job as- 
pirations. Such lack of direction naturally makes the task of a man P°”^ 
program much more difficult. For undecided participants the program ■ 
not 8 only attempt to find suitable jobs or training, but must help .hem 
to define for themselves just what suitable means. 



Attitudes Toward Work 

One of the most debated characteristics concerning the hard-to- 
emnlov is the nature of their attitudes toward work and jobs. The debat- 
usually focuses on whether the hard-core really want to work. One argument 
is that plenty of jobs are available, and anyone who wants to work can get 
a job . The "help wanted" advertisements of the daily newspapers are 
usually cited as evidence that jobs are going begging. An analysis o 
help wanted ads for two periods in Columbus showed that while many jobs 
were available, relatively few of them were suitable for the typical CEP 
participant. The counter argument, while it attempts to nnderstmid the 
reasons for unemployment, usually concedes that anyone who has had re 
peated negative employment experiences is going to be reluctant to expose 
himself again. Both arguments thus imply that the hard-coie individu 
probably is not overly concerned about finding a job. 

The present research utilized several different techniques to 
assess the attitudes toward work of the participants. Several of these 
were nontraditional techniques which were employed to overcome the 
criticism that most measures are inappropriate for use with poverty pop 
ulations. Some were chosen because they did not rely entirely upon 
respondents’ verbal reports. The results indicated that the verba 
measures agreed significantly with perceptual measures which were less 
susceptible 1 to^de liberate distortion. The participants attitudes oward 
„ nr i. as measured by both techniques were generally positive. The 
also indicated that work attitudes were responsive to differences in the 
success of CEP and work experiences. Completers and ^ose who were em- 
ployed more steadily after the program had more P os y iv ^ a “^ ud “ ' “ 
dropouts and those who found less regular employment. Despite these dif 
ferences measures that were obtained when the participants entered the 
program could not predict success in the program or in subsequent emploj 
menf It was clearly indicated, however, that if CEP proved to be an 
unsuccessful experience for the participant. Ins attitudes toward nor ’ 
were likely to change in a negative direction. The analyses also 
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indicated that while the participants had fairly positive attitudes toward 
work, there was not a great deal of ego involvement in these attitudes. An 
individual's attitudes toward work, in other words, were not essential ele- 
ments in his concept of who and what he was as a person. 

In the follow-up interviews, which ore discussed at length in the 
next section, the most sensitive attitude items were administered to the 
former CEP participants, and to samples of their co-workers who had no ex- 
perience with CEP and their employers. The distribution of attitude scores 
was highly similar in all samples and the means did not differ by more than 
five points. These results demonstrate that the positive evaluation of 
work common in our society is shared by the hard-to-employ. The CEP par- 
ticipants were also very similar to the co-workers in their mean ranking 
of eight attractive job features. 

In general, perceptions of the CEP itself were quite favorable 
among our respondents. Even the potential participants who had decided not 
to enroll were usually positive about the program and the way they had been 

treated by the staff. As would be expected, participants who entered CEP 

and then withdrew before job placement were more critical. Dropouts were 
less likely to feel that their coaches were helpful, less likely to feel 
that they could manage on their training allowances, and less likely to have 
been helped by the other supportive services than completers. Even in 
these areas, however, a majority of the dropouts responded favorably. Sup- 
portive services such as health care, day care, and legal aid were reported 

as needed or received by only a small percentage of the participants. 

These results have a major implication for the design and funding 
of future programs such as CEP: alienation, rejection, ar.d the need for 

a variety of services do not appear to be very important for a predominantly 
young male population. These participants were interested primarily in jobs; 
they left or did not participate in CEP because they felt it had no appro- 
priate jobs for them. The only major dissatisfaction expressed with CEP in 
retrospective evaluations was that it did not provide jobs or the kinds of 
jobs wanted. 



Employment Following CEP 



Even if CEP could successfully retain its participants, and in- 
fluence their attitudes toward work and their job experiences, its success 
would not necessarily be considered complete. v As the participants' own 
criticisms demonstrated, to be really successful the program would have 
had to provide participants with opportunities for jobs that were stable 
and offered decent wages and the potential for advancement. The degree 
to which the Columbus CEP was able to attain this ambitious goal was 
assessed through interviews conducted with former participants right after 
they left the program and again nine to ten months later. At the time of 
the second interviews, 63 percent of the completers and ^8 percent of the 
dropouts were employed. Over the entire period covered by the follow-up, 
the completers had maintained a similar advantage. They had been 
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employed in full-time jobs approximately 60 percent of the time while the 
dropouts had been employed about 50 percent of the entire period. 

Regression analyses indicated that the higher employment of the 
completer group over the dropouts right after leaving CEP related to certain 
experiences associated with participation in CEP. It appears that partici- 
pation in the program was a necessary but not sufficient condition to in- 
crease the employment potential of the hard-core individual. Participants 
who reported having had regular coaches while participating in the program, 
feeling that CEP provided what they hoped for, and having accepted CEP-re- 
ferred jobs were more likely to be employed when interviewed soon after 
the program. 

The analyses of total post-CEP employment revealed that the variables 
most consistently associated x,/ith job retention over the entire follow-up 
period were sex and attendance in the CEP orientation program. Females were 
more likely to be employed than males, and participants who attended orien- 
tation were less likely to be employed than those who did not attend. 

The orientation program was intended to enhance employability of 
those participants who were judged by the CEP staff to be less "job ready"; 
the more employable participants were referred directly to jobs. The lower 
employment after CEP of those who attended orientation suggests that the CEP 
staff was generally correct in their assessment of employability, but that 
the orientation program was not able to bring those who attended it to the 
same level of employability as those who were referred directly to jobs. 

The employment factors that were most closely associated with job 
retention on most recently or currently held jobs were wages. But just 
paying high wages was not the answer to retaining workers. There was 
evidence that high starting wages were associated with less retention, 
which suggests that employers who were willing to offer higher than average 
starting wages to CEP participants also required more of their workers. 
Workers who could not satisfy these more demanding requirements could not 
retain their jobs. Rather than offering high starting wages a better 
policy to enhance the retention of a CEP-type population would be to offer 
a combination of average starting wages with the opportunity for fairly 
rapid increases. A plan for implementing such a policy is presented in 
the section titled "Achieving an Accommodation." 

Most of the jobs held by completers during the interval between 
separation from CEP and the follow-up interviews were found with the aid 
of CEP, but many completers also held at least one non-CEP-obtained job. 

Among all groups of respondents personal referrals were reported as the 
prime source for finding non-CEP jobs. Considering all employment after 
CEP the jobs held were found to differ among groups primarily because CEP 
tended to place more completers with manufacturing concerns in production 
or benchwork type jobs. Jobs found without the aid of CEP were more likely 
to be in service occupations. 

In addition to the job histories on total employment, considerable 
information was gathered during the follow-up interviews on most recently 
held jobs. The responses of the former CEP participants were compared to 
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those received from matched samples of co-workers and supervisors. These 
matched samples were obtained by asking the former participants to name 
their direct supervisors and co-workers who did the same kind of work but 
who had* had no contact with CEP. Data identical to that obtained from the 
participants were collected from as many co-workers and supervisors as could 
be contacted. Although many participants could not name both, it was pos- 
sible to construct eighty-seven triads, each consisting of a former partici- 
pant, a co-worker, and the supervisor responsible for both. Generally 
there was little agreement across these three groups in their assessments 
of job parameters such as attractiveness of working conditions, worker's 
control over work pace, or friendliness of other workers. Within each 
group, however, there was considerable agreement across the various measures. 
Although each group's members applied different standards in their ratings, 
the individual respondents were consistent in the standards they applied. 

The ratings that the participants made of their own performances 
were as high as those of their co-workers, but the supervisors who evalu- 
ated them both rated the co-workers higher on most dimensions of job perform- 
ance. While the former CEP participants — who, it is generally assumed, were 
less informed about jobs — viewed their own performances in much the same 
way as the co-workers viewed theirs, the supervisors tended to see significant, 
differences between the two groups. If the supervisors' ratings are taken 
as the standard, the conclusion is that the former participants overrated 
their performances. Nevertheless, the similarities between tbe mean ratings 
of former participants and their co-workers were more noteworthy than the 
differences. 

Further comparisons of the measures of job attitudes were made among 
subgroups of former CEP participants. These individuals were grouped by their 
employment status (whether employed or unemployed at the time of the follow-up 
interviews) and by the status of the most recent job (whether it had been a 
CEP placement or obtained by other means). As would be expected, the employed 
participants tended to evaluate their current jobs more favorably than the 
unemployed participants rated their last-held positions. There were fewer 
differences between ratings based on placement status, although those whose 
most recent jobs had been found with the aid of CEP seemed somewhat more 
satisfied than participants who had found employment on their own. 

Factor analyses of responses to the job rating questionnaire and to 
the job satisfaction measure showed that the former CEP participants tended 
to evaluate their jobs along some dimensions that were basically similar to 
those of the co-workers who had had no contact with CEP. The participants' 
evaluations, however, were less differentiated than those of the co-workers, 
especially regarding supervision. The former CEP participants were less 
able to discriminate between the role required of the supervisor by the 
company (providing direction and pressure to insure production) and his own 
interpersonal behavior (providing friendly support). This tendency of the 
participants to react to global impressions of the supervisor highlighted 
the importance of the immediate superior in determining the attitudes and 
opinions of the participants toward their jobs. 

The factor analyses pointed to another important difference between 
the participants and the co-workers in that the latter perceived the diligence 
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of their efforts on the job as being related to the rewards they received 
from working. The former CEP participants were apparently less sure that 
there was any relationship between their own efforts and the rewards they 
received from their jobs. The factor analyses also indicated that the re- 
sponses of former participants who were employed at the time of follow-up 
were more similar to those of the co-workers than they were to those of 
former participants who were out of work* 

From the typical kinds of job experiences the CEP participants had 
had, they could be expected to be less differentiating in their perceptions 
of their supervisors' behavior and less likely to see their individual 
efforts yielding anv returns. There can be little doubt that in many of 
the jobs they had held before entering CEP their efforts had not been re- 
warded and many of their supervisors may veil have been antagonistic to 
them. While such attitudes are understandable, they are not conducive 
to stable job adjustment. Workers who feel disliked and exploited are 
likely to leave jobs whenever extra demands art made of them. Workers 
who repeatedly leave jobs that become uncomfortable, however, never learn 
that supervisors can press for production and still be helpful and support- 
ive, or that employers sometimes are appreciative of extra effort. Workers 
who* expect to be mistreated are more likely to feel they are mistreated and 
hence, are more likely to leave their jobs. Each new negative experience 
reinforces previously held attitudes, and the result is a set of deeply in- 
grained expectations that are contrary to the development of stable work 
patterns. A clearly defined schedule relating worker performance to 
specific rewards received from the employer could help to overcome these 
expectations. Such a schedule is described in the section "Achieving an 
Accommodation. " 



The Employer's Perspective 



To provide another perspective on the factors influencing job 
adjustment of CEP placements, interviews were held with representatives 
of employers who listed jobs with the Columbus CFA\ The success that these 
firms had with CEP referrals was defined by retention rates for CEP hires 
and by the attitude of the employers toward the program. Using these 
definitions, it was found that firms with more employees than the sample 
average and more blacks among their regular employees tended to be more 
successful. Those firms that assigned CEP referrals to a few areas in- 
stead of scattering them throughout their work force were also, on the 
average, more successful. These findings suggest that the CEP hires who 
found themselves working with several other blacks had fewer problems 
adjusting to their jobs. 

The degree of employer commitment to the program was also important. 
Commitment was estimated on the basis of the ratio of CEP-referred employees 
to total employees, the level of management at which decisions concerning 
CEP were made, and the reports of the attitudes of direct supervisors and 
employers. These indices of commitment all bore significant relationship 
to the indices of the retention of CEP hires. Three-fourths of the 
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respondents also mentioned social considerations as a major reason for co- 
operating with CEP. 

Most of the employers 

grams for CEP hires, nor 1 ^ However almost all employers ad- 

on absenteeism, tardiness, or pro accent CEPreferrals. Where standard 

justed their regular /adjusted for CEP referrals, retention seems 

other than those for hiring 1 standards, but explaining 



IMPLICATIONS FOR MANPOWER PROGRAMS 



in this section some thoughts and =f'^“SJ r ^^t^conc.rn- 

Lng the "“"^^’’^^d-rected to poverty populations. No attempt is made 

;: C ro t S o off; r suggestions to overcome poverty or to th “ c ^“ n 

factors which contribute to persistent unemployment Rather the 
is concerned with assumptions and functioning of the Colum ^ ^ 

effected the employability of d “® tgrnate means' of attaining the expressed 
assumptions are questioned . . em 0 i O yment status of those 

eoals of such programs— namely, enhancing the employment 

labeled hard-core unemployed are suggeste 

It is obvious that one set of ^aracteristics^cannot^dequately^^ 

define hard-core unemployment, yet t e ca of unemployment, and 

administration were usually ^ only begin to describe the 

the absence of job skills. . tvnes of unemployment encountered 

problem There were ^^^nempioCnf due tS poor physical con- 

dition ^mp^enTdl to addict-are jite -^ ivid . 

to the individual is irreparable. 

• ■ t,. TT-i 1 1 rpveil T nanv people who have, been 

;;s, « r‘,r ;r 

in protein. These people, are not employable « *** sltu ation where 

the word. They may be able to contribut. » » l ^lUv and energy, 

the demands made upon them are within their li adv « f or regular 

There can be little hope of ^^“^^i'e.'^hu-.n resource 

rK‘^1 Er h ::ur^ic:r^ ld ; 

competitive environments. 

I'ard-core unemployment caused by addiction, to either alcohoi or 
drugs, obviously cannot be treated without extensive medical and 
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psychotherapeutic services. Manpower programs typically have been deficient 
in these, and, even if such services were available, prospects for rehabil- 
itation are usually quite poor. Questions can be raised whether manpower 
agencies should invest their funds to combat addiction problems which are 
so difficult to treat. At any rate, such services were not provided by the 
Columbus CEP and therefore it is not possible to estimate if any positive 
effects might have been generated from such an effort. 

The two other major types of unemployment encountered in the Columbus 
CEP seemed more amenable to interventions intended to alleviate them. These 
were unemployment that is the result of child care responsibilities and 
the unemployment of young men who are unwilling to take the kinds of jobs 
that are available to them. Since these types of unemployment can be 
dealt with through program interventions, proposed methods of combating 
these are discussed at some length. 

Many of the young women who applied to the Columbus CEP appeared to 
be prevented from holding jobs only because they had to remain with their 
children. If adequate child care had been provided, many could have assumed 
work roles with little difficulty; however, the Columbus CEP was not equipped 
to offer such services on the scale that they were needed. This seems un- 
fortunate, first because of the benefits which might have accrued to the 
children from such care (for example, as through Project Head Start or other 
school readiness programs), and, second, because a substantial number of 
women could then have participated in training and benefited from job 
placemen!:. One of the most consistent findings of this study was that women 
were more ]ike.ly than men to have successfully maintained employment after 
leaving CEP. 

The need for child development centers has received enough accept- 
ance in our society for both houses of the 92nd Congress to have passed 
bills designed to establish them. The Senate bill, introduced by Senator 
Mondale and others (S1512) , and the House bill introduced by Representative 
Brademas and others (HR6719, HR6748) deal chiefly with services for 
children from disadvantaged families. The funding for the centers is based 
primarily on the ratio of the number of families that meet the criteria 
of disadvantaged within a given service area. If families with higher 
incomes wish to send their children to the centers they are charged sliding 
fees based on the amount of family income. Both bills stress the need for 
educational, health, nutritional, and social services, so that the centers 
do not become merely babysitting operations. 

Although at this writing these bills have not had final passage, it 
seems certain that they will. As plans are made to implement them, care 
should be taken to assure that the centers are kept in the inner city 
neighborhoods, responsive and responsible to the clients they serve. Within 
each poverty area a number of locations could be selected. Parents could 
decide to which of these centers they wished to send their children. The 
parents who were the clients of each center should then have a voice in 
deciding the policies under which the centers would operate. Adequate 
safeguards for the health, safety, physical comfort, and nutrition of the 
children as well as budgetary limits should, of course, be established; 
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but with such guidelines as a foundation, the parents should be Riven con- 
siderable voice in deciding the hours the center would operate, the types 
of programs that would be offered, learning materials and toys to be pro 

vided, menus for lunches, and so forth. 

In many cases the decisions made in these matters might not be the 
ones that would be «de by educators or dieticians, but they would reflect 
the wishes and self-perceived needs of the families to be serve an 
their needs as seen either by a bureaucrat far removed from the actual sit 

nation or by self-appointed spokesmen who may have Ys' ^tTor L" 

the community. And the ability of people to choose what is right 
solves should not be discounted. Despite the relative failure of many 
attempts to induce "citizen involvement" in community action programs and 
Model Cities elections, the effort should not be diswssed. Peopie who 
throughout their lives have been those acted upon rather than the actors 
cannot be expected to change simply because another new Panacea is 
announced with elaborate publicity but with few actual effects felt at 
the individual level. The opportunity, however, to participate dire. J 
in decisions affecting the lives of one's children should evoke far more 
responsiveness. Bronfenbrcnner (1967) has suggested that "“f 
centers for children and parents could draw upon the love that all parents 
feel for their children to motivate the formation of cooperative neighb 

hood groups. 

With the pressing need for child care centers, there is the danger 
that once all the authorizing legislation is enacted t ere wi e _f? 
siderable pressure to provide facilities as quickly as poss • 
pressure will be increased even more if Congress passes a we .are re out 
program that includes authorization for the payment “fdaycarecosts. 
a desire to respond to this pressure, the most accessible facilities majoe 
utilized and the most available personnel hired. I t ese aci l 1 ^ ^ 

personnel have a primarily the children of the 

poor? rS The^frustration W and* rejection^ that many of these children now undergo 
upon exposure to the public schools is likely to be experienced at 
earlier age in the child development centers. To guard against this possi 
bility U is essential that parents have considerable influence on all 
decisions affecting their children. 

Establishing child development centers will, of ““tse.invoive 
substantial amounts of money. The Senate bill authorizes $2 billion for 
the first year alone. The likelihood that mothers freed from child care 
responsibilities for .raining and employment could even earn enoug 1 
assumethe full responsibility of paying for the services sup ° le ’ r 

children is slight. It would, in fact, probably be less expensive in 

chnrf run simolv to continue to maintain the mothers and their 1 

g U u‘ss stance. In the long run, however the potential value 
of these centers far outweighs the cost of their implements ion. In light 
of the many problems faced by children from poor families, a child care 

program that combines medical care, cultural enrichment and preschool 

preparation has the potential to be one or the most worthwhile investments 
that our society could make. 
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The fourth characteristic type of unemployment concerns young men who 
are without apparent serious handicaps but who become members of the hard- 
core unemployed. This is the type of unemployment that the Columbus CEP 
tried hardest to alleviate. Why do certain young men assume a life style 
of unemployment while many of their contemporaries from similar circum- 
stances do not? 



Any objective ouserver is aware of the problems that a young black 
man faces when he looks for work. His skin color, his age, his inferior 
education, his speech patterns, and his manner of dress can all work against 
hir when he applies for a job. In addition, he often has incomplete infor- 
mation about job opportunities, and lacks transportation which would enable 
him to netc with potential employers. If he succeeds in making it as far 
as an employment office, the receptionist, the application form, and the 
interviewer could be further barriers. Even if he succeeds in overcoming 
these, he often ends up in a low— paying , low— status iob where he rr.av 
be rejected by his co-workers and unfairly treated by his supervisor. 

These, unfortunately, are the realitic-s of life for far too many young 
blacks in the United States in the last third of the twentieth century. 

How long our society can continue to exist with more and more such young 
people leaving school, poorly educated, able to obtain only the poorest 
jobs--if they can find any at all— is a crucial question of our time. The 
amazing fact is not that there is considerable unemployment among young 
blacks but that, in the: face of such conditions, a substantial majority 
are employed. What differentiates those who overcome these obstacles 
from those who do not? 



The data collected in the present study indicated that those who 
were unemployed were unwilling to take the kinds of jobs chat were avail- 
able to them. Tii 5 s suggests a way to enhance the employment of these 
young men make more attractive jobs available to them, an approach which 
shifts the emphasis from the individual to the labor market. Instead of 
trying to influence the characteristics of their clients, manpower programs 
should focus their efforts primarily on improving the quality of jobs that 
they can offer. This answer begs the question, however, by failing to 
give any understanding of the reasons some young men are unwilling°to 
take the less attractive kinds of jobs that are held by most of their 
contemporaries. The answer to this more basic question appears to lie 
with the importance that a job has to an individual's sense c r who he is 
and what his life means. 



Expressive Life Style 



The members of anv society usually find the meaning for their 
lives by fulfilling the responsibilities associated with the various 
social, roles they perform. For the vast majority of people these must 
be culturally approved roles if their occupants are to maintain positive 
feelings about their own worth — their sense of self-esteem. In the 
socialization process that young children undergo almost all of them 
develop expectations as to what kinds of behavior are associated with 
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being an adult. Most young girls come to accept unquestioningly that their 
chief roles will be those of wife and mother, and young boys that they will 
be primarily workers and fathers. And one of the responsibilities asso- 
ciated with the role of father is that of providing for his family. The 

studies of Liebow (1967) and Rainwater (1970) indicate that these expecta- 
tions are as common among "streetcorner men" and residents of urban slu^s 
as they are among the middle class. 

In American society bj only culturally approved roles open to 
significant numbers of young men that can simultaneously tic them into the 
general structure of soc tv and yield recognized social identities are 
those of student, servicnan, and worker. Young blacks who have been 
raised in a poverty environment frequently are blocked from assuming any 
of these roles. Typically they entered school unprepared to exhibit the 
type of behavior the school required. The conflict between the behavior 
the school demanded and the behavior the children were capable of created 
an initial antagonism which often continued throughout their school careers. 
Individuals whose education experiences consist of a ~eries of conflicts 
with teachers and administrators, and who are thought of as "unteachabl e ," 
normally do not atta:-> even the minimal level of academic skills required 
for continuation in a ghetto school. Upon leaving school such young men 
often find that they can neither obtain the kinds of jobs they want nor 
enter the armed forces. They are thus blocked from the three culturally 
approved roles that are appropriate to their sex and age. 

For many young men holding a job— any job — seems to be very im- 
portant to their sense of personal worth for they are willing to take 
low-paying , dead-end jobs. Greening (1971) has observed that in the 
ghetto holding such menial jobs frequently leads to the label of "chump" 
or "boy." For an individual to retain a low-level job in the face of 
such negative evaluation, he must be supported by a family or peer group 
that places a strong positive evaluation on the value of hard work. The 
young men who lack such support must seek other ways to define who they 
are. 



Those young men who are unwilling to take any job that is avail- 
able appear to find a meaning for their life in what Rainwater (1970) calls 
the expressive life style. Rainwater believes that when an individual is 
blocked from assuming conventional roles, he seeks to find an identity — a 
meaning for himself that other people recognize — through interaction with 
his peers. In response to his own needs and on the basis of the options 
available in his culture an expressive style evolves. The expressive 
style emphasizes some personal characteristic such as the ability to 
"hustle" other people, or to "joan" (play w'ord games). But since attaining 
a valid identity is an interpersonal process, the individual must be cap- 
able of performing the actions appropriate to his announced identity. If 
he cannot do so, he will not receive the recognition from ot.iers that con- 
firms that identity. And, often, the behavior required by the expressive 
life style is incompatible with the performance ol an occupational role. 

The individual who affirms who and what he is through his identity 
among his peers has less time and energy for the performance of conventional 
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occupational roles. When such a person gets a job through an agency such as 
CEP, that job does not immediately become the focus of his life. If the de- 
mands of the job conflict with his expressive life style, the job often will 
be abandoned. Sometimes this conflict will show up in absenteeism or tar- 
diness; it can also be reflected as insubordination to supervisors or 
irresponsibilxty. Although each of these might be cited as the "reason" 
a person left a job, the underlying reason may actually be the conflict 
between the demands of the expressive life style through which the individual 
achieves his sense of identity and the demands of the job. 

The individual whose primary identity is achieved as a worker sub- 
ordinates other demands in his life to his job; the individual whose primary 
identity is achieved through peer group interaction subordinates job de- 
mands to those of his expressive style. The typical low-level job that is 
available to a young unemployed black does not offer enough incentive for 
him to change his life style. Such jobs are not sufficiently rewarding 
for the individual to undergo a change in his own concept of who he is. 

The issue is one of how important holding a job is to the individual. Most 
people in our society must be employed if they are to maintain their self- 
esteem; they achieve their identities through their work. The individual 
to whom holding a job has this importance will give up other things in his 
life and will put up with disagreeable working conditions to maintain his 
job. The individual whose evaluation of his own w T orth comes from sources 
other than work will not give up the other things so easily, and these 
can conflict with keeping a job. 

Changes in the sources of one’s sense of identity help to explain 
the "settling down" that young males often demonstrate as they move into 
their middle and late twenties. There are many factors which act to bring 
about this settling down. In some cases the individual simply stops 
seeking a "good" job and decides to take what he can get. This decision 
may be associated with a drop in job aspirations or an increase in respon- 
sibilities. As the individual becomes more experienced in the labor market 
his desires as to the type of job he would like to obtain may be replaced 
by a more realistic appraisal of what is available to a person with his 
skills and background. Job conditions that in the past may have caused 
him to seek something better may be accepted when he realizes that there 
are just not many better jobs available to him. Increased responsibilities, 
usually a wife and children, also cause many young men to stay with jobs. 

As the individual assumes a life style that conforms more closely 
to the traditional cultural model, his concept of who he is as a person 
also changes. He begins to see himself less in terms of his expressive 
style and more as a worker and husband. This change in his self-percep- 
tion is often accomplished by a decrease in the influence of the peer 
group. The individual no longer seeks his primary recognition from his 
peers; rather, he seeks it from himself and from his family as he fulfills 
a culturally valued role. 

If, however, the individual is unable to obtain a job with a 
salary sufficient for him to provide for himself and his family, or if 
his employment is interrupted by factors beyond his control, his attempts 
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to assume a traditional occupational identity will be frustrated. His im- 
portance and respect in his own home will be in jeopardy. The individual 
may then return to an expressive style in a peer group, such as the street - 
corner society described by Liebow (1967), to receive an affirmation of 
his worth as a person. 

Jobs that offer sufficient incentive tc induce a transition from 
the expressive life style to an identity as a worker thus seem to be a 
basic element in overcoming this cause of unemployment. This conclusion, 
however, focuses on the main dilemma that faces manpower programs for pov- 
erty populations. To be successful such programs must provide better jobs 
than their clients can obtain in the labor market normally available to 
them. If a manpower program succeeds in making more attractive jobs avail- 
able, as the Columbus CEP seemed to do, the expressive life style of the 
program clients, which formerly prevented them from obtaining such jobs, 
often makes it difficult for the clients to retain these jobs. In the 
secondary labor market described by Doeringer (1969) , in which poor people 
commonly hold jobs, an expressive life style is not a barrier to the in- 
ferior jobs that are available; it is a handicap in the primary labor 
market of more attractive jobs. If a manpower program succeeds in placing 
clients with expressive styles in more attractive jobs, the clients do not 
immediately undergo a change in identity from that of their expressive life 
styles to that of worker. A period of transition is necessary during which 
the expressive style can be expected to conflict with the behavior required 
of a worker. During this period accommodation will be necessary on the 
part of both the worker and his employer. Some techniques for managing 
this transition will be suggested following a discussion of the employer's 
perspective on the problems created by such conflict. 



Employer Perspect ive 



The roster of firms which listed jobs with the Columbus CEP included 
most cf the major employers in the city. There can be little question that 
the efforts of the National Alliance of Businessmen and the CEP's own job 
development staff succeeded in broadening the labor market for the average 
CEP participant and made jobs more accessible. Many employers made major 
changes in their hiring criteria that made jobs available from which most 
participants would have previously been barred because they lacked various 
educational, personal, or prior experience qualifications. A recent study 
by Diamond and Bedrosian (1970) has demonstrated that such criteria have 
often been set with little regard for the qualifications necessary for 
adequate job performance. 

Although employers were willing to open their hiring gates to CEP 
referrals there was little evidence that they made internal changes in 
their operations to accommodate the new hires. Only two of the employers 
interviewed said that they had made any changes in the actual job tasks 
to make it possible to hire CEP referrals. Among the few companies that 
did relax their standards regarding tardiness, absenteeism, or production, 
the evidence suggests that they had poorer retention of workers referred 
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by CEP than companies which maintained their standards but explained them 
carefully to new workers. 

One-quarter of the employers interviewed (21 of 81) said they pro- 
vided special training for the CEP hires. In most cases, however, this 
training was limited to company orientation, the type of work habits that 
were expected, and specific job instructions. The information obtained 
from the CEP participants confirmed the results of the employer interviews. 
One-third of the participants reported receiving some training, but this 
was mainly on-the-job instruction. Only about 10 percent received any 
formal training away from the job. 

These data lead to considerable skepticism about proposals to 
aid the employability of the hard-to-employ by making work patterns more 
congenial to their life styles. Such proposals usually involve decreased 
emphasis on punctuality and regular attendance, and a less structured work 
environment which provides more opportunity for the workers to interact. 
Changes of this sort would be difficult to arrange in most firms, and it 
seems unlikely that any significant number of employers would be willing 
to adopt such policies. A major concern of many employers cooperating 
with the Columbus CEP, when they considered hiring hard-core unemployed, 
was the effect this practice would have on their regular employees. They 
thought that a double standard. of acceptable conduct might develop or, 
even worse, that if lower standards were acceptable for the hard-core, 
the other employees might demand a similar relaxation of rules. Although 
only seven employers reported that relaxing standards did create a problem 
with their regular employees, these seven represented almost one-fourth 
of the twenty-nine employers who relaxed standards. The other employers 
interviewed (64%) did not relax any of their regular standards. 

The results that were most indicative of employers' reluctance 
to change their usual procedures were obtained from responses to the 
questions about the Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS) pro- 
gram. Under JOBS an employer can be reimbursed for any extraordinary 
expenses associated with employing and training workers who would not 
normally qualify for employment. Virtually all of the employers inter- 
viewed (75 of 81) had heard of JOBS, but only seven had JOBS contracts. 
Almost all of the other sixty-eight had decided that they did not want 
to become involved with the government. Some said their companies were 
too small or lacked the resources, but the prevailing tone of the respon- 
ses indicated that these employers did not want the paper work, red tape, 
and interference they thought a government contract would involve. If 
employers were reluctant to become involved even when they would be 
reimbursed, it seems unlikely that many would experiment with variable 
hours and starting times, unconventional work environments, and other 
similar suggestions. It should be recalled that the hard-to-employ 
represent only a small fraction of the work force of most employers. 

These employers are naturally resistant to making significant changes 
in their operations to accommodate this minority. 
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Achiev ing an Accommodation 



While it is unrealistic to expect employers to make major modifica- 
tions in their employment policies to accommodate a small proportion of 
their ^ork force, Vis equally unrealistic to expect thatassoo a a 
individual with an expressive life style obtains a good job he will acq 
an identity as a worker and demonstrate the reliable behavior expected 

•„ this role A period of accommodation is necessary on both sides, 
during whichtJe* empire J should be willing to tolerate some deviation rom 
what is normally expected of workers as the employee tries to modify his 
exnressive™ife y style to meet the requirements of the job. Manpower programs 
could enhance their effectiveness with employers by helping t em o mana 
this period of transition. 

Employer Policies. Most manpower programs in the past have enpha- 

asixrffrcsr l-.sk ssjsz-j: : 

difficulty recruiting participants. And for the most part the participants 
in this study did not need extensive supportive services to prepare them 
for employment. What they needed was assistance in adjusting to “ 
iobs after they obtained them. To help in this adjustment it ^ recommended 
that for each job for which referrals from a manpower program ate hired, 
a schedule of behavioral goals be developed with regard to a en an , 
ounctuality and production. The development of the schedule should be a 
ioint tas/of the employer and the manpower agency, with each c °" 

tr bating its own expertise. Each level of expected behavior should be 
clearly defined and a monetary incentive should be provided when the level 
. \ , T u nvprall coal of each schedule should be to bring every 

SrST.1;^ performance^ levels and full pay as soon as he demonstrates 

his reliability and his ability to do the job. 

This proposal would not be as difficult to implement as most which 
attempt to accommodate the work place to the worker. Most firms t at *ave 
pjec e-rate incentive systems have differential standards for new workers. 

A learninp period is provided during which they are not expected to pio u 
as much as experienced workers. Usually a base rate of pay is guarantee^ 
and the trainee is allowed a specified pel lod of time in wh 
standard rate. After attaining the standard, the worker must continue to 

produce at this rate to maintain his pay. 

understand^and^measure^iimself ^ 0 He could behold that -^performed for 

th S a r^veK P Thc°i„dividual 1 shou ld'be^alioucd to^rogress as fast as he can 
to the full pay level. 
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Under such a system the supervisor would no longer have the con- 
flicting demands of showing special consideration for the special hires 
while at the same time obtaining full production from them. He would be 
in a position to assume a mor helpful personal approach to these workers 
and thereby provide the support that seems to be an element in their re- 
tention. The supervisor’s performance, in turn, could be evaluated not 
only by the outpuc of his unit but also by the number of special hires 
he retained and brought to full production status. A plan such as this 
could be limited to new hires who did not meet the usual selection 
criteria and, therefore, would not require modification of basic company 
procedures. Employers would thus be more likely to accept it. 

This proposal draws upon three of the major findings regarding 
the job adjustment of workers placed by the Columbus CEP. First, it 
offers a moderate starting wage together with the opportunity for fairly 
rapid increase. This was the combination the regression analysis indi- 
cated had statistically significant association with job retention. 

Second, it provides a specific schedule that relates the worker's efforts 
to the rewards he receives from his employer. The factor analysis of 
the job ratings indicated that the former CEP participants did not see 
this relationship. The proposed plan spells it out so that each worker 
is aware of it. Third, this plan would allow the supervisor to emphasize 
the supportive aspects of his job and de-emphasize the pressure aspects. 

Although the job climate ratings could explain very little of the 
variability in the job retention of former CEP participants, there was 
some evidence that the employed and unemployed regarded their supervisors 
somewhat differently. In comparison to the employed participants the 
unemployed reported they did not have as good a relationship with the 
supervisors on their last-held jobs and saw these men as significantly 
less supportive and more "pushy." The intercorrelations of the job climate 
ratings clearly indicated that supervision correlated highly with many of 
the other aspects of the jobs. It is impossible to tell which factor 
causes which in a correlation, but a case could be made that to the rank- 
and-file worker his supervisor is the main embodiment of the company. The 
way a supervisor acts toward a worker can determine to a large degree the 
worker’s overall perceptions of how the company acts toward him. 

The factor analysis of the measures of job climate revealed that 
all the ratings of supervision from unemployed participants comprised one 
factor. For the employed participants and the co-workers, however, the 
ratings of supervisors constituted two separate factors, one referring 
to general relationships with supervisors, or support, and the other re- 
ferring to supervisor pressure. The support factor accounted for the 
largest proportion of the variability in the intercorrelations of the 
job climate measures. 

These two factors are quite similar to two dimensions of super- 
visory behavior that have received considerable research attention. Al- 
though they have been given various labels, such as consideration versus 
initiation and democratic versus authoritarian (cf. Vroom, 1964), the 
essential ideas underlying the labels are much the same. The main theme 
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of these dichotomies is the degree to which a supervisor emphasises people 
or production. One supervisory style is concerned primarily with the 
worker. Typically, it puts a strong emphasis on communicating with sub- 
ordinates, explaining the reasons behind decisions, soliciting advice and 
suggestions, listening to workers' complaints, and so on. The production 
emphasis, in contrast, is usually depicted as unresponsive to subordinates 
as people; the emphasis is "put out or get out." It is concerned with 
meeting quotas, arranging schedules, and minimizing costs and mistakes. 

Under this supervisory style it is expected that orders will be obeyed 
without question. 

Host supervisors demonstrate both types of behavior in response 
to the demands put upon them, and it appears that the co-workers and the 
employed participants recognized these two dimensions. In other words, 
the employed participants and the co-workers seemed to differentiate be- 
tween their supervisors when they were interacting on a personal basis 
and their supervisors when they were carrying out the responsibilities of 
their roles as supervisors. The unemployed participants did not make this 
distinction. As a result, when they were criticized or asked to work 
harder, they were inclined to interpret this criticism or order on a per- 
sonal basis. Given the. emphasis on interpersonal relationships to in- 
dividuals with expressive life styles, the worker who feels challenged by 
his supervisor would be more inclined to leave a threatening situation. 

The proposed plan, by decreasing the emphasis on production, would allow 
the supervisors to strengthen the supportive aspects of their behavior. 

Enhancing the Employability of Participants . This discussion has 
stressed altering the job environment in which a manpower program par- 
ticipant is placed more so than altering the characteristics of the 
participants because so many manpower programs have emphasized changing 
the participant rather than the job. It is obvious, however , that many 
uf the young men with expressive life styles must change some aspects of 
their behavior to increase their attractiveness to employers. It appears 
that the judgment of the CEP staff was accurate when they assigned the 
less job-ready participants to the orientation program, for those who 
attended orientation were employed less than the other participants 
following CEP. Although the staff was correct in assigning the less em- 
ployable to orientation there was relatively little in this program which 
enhanced employability. There was some discussion of. "You and Your Job," 
but this was definitely secondary to the "consciousness raising" and 
racial pride emphasis of ethnic history. 

An orientation program could, however, serve to prepare the hard- 
to-employ for the changes in personal habits that will be necessary if 
they are to retain regular employment. This could be done by setting 
performance standards in the orientation program that are similar to the 
standards the individual will encounter on the job. Punctuality and 
attendance goals could be set and financial incentives provided for 
meeting these goals. In the Columbus CEP some of the training stipend 
was withheld for excessive lateness or absenteeism, but there were no 
incentives for the desired behavior. 
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The orientation program could also make a positive contribution by 
helping its participants understand the role and responsibilities of super- 
visors. The preceding discussion has indicated that for former CEP 
participants attitudes toward supervisors were closely associated with 
attitudes toward the total company. It has also been suggested that the 
average CEP participant had an undifferentiated view of supervision in 
which criticisms or requests for more production were likely to be in- 
terpreted on a personal basis. An orientation program could include train- 
ing in how to get along with different types of supervisors. This training 
should aim to help the participants distinguish between their personal re- 
lationships with supervisors and the demands that their supervisors must 
make of them because of the nature of the supervisors' jobs. In other 
words, it should assist in the development of an understanding of the re- 
quirements of the supervisor's job. If the participants develop such an 
understanding they should be less likely to view contacts with their 
supervisors as interpersonal contests and potential threats to their sense 
of personal worth. 

Another point concerning supervision that could be stressed in an 
orientation-to-work program is the importance supervisors place on the 
effort that workers demonstrate. The intercorrelations of supervisors' 
ratings of worker performance indicated that the rating of effort — "How 
much of the time on the job does this worker try to do his (her) very best 
work?" — had considerable relationship with almost all the other ratings. 
This means that if a worker was seen as really trying to do his job, he 
was likely to be viewed positively on all other aspects of his performance. 
Conversely if the worker was seen as loafing or not trying, all of his 
behavior was likely to be viewed negatively. These correlations suggest 
that effort — even more than actual performance — is the key to a good re- 
lationship with supervisors. An orientation-to-work program should try 
to impress its participants with the importance that effort has on a 
supervisor's perceptions of a worker's performance. 

An orientation program could provide another needed service to 
its participants by attempting to increase their knowledge of occupations 
and by providing opportunities for vocational exploration. Too often 
the vocational counseling which the hard-to-employ undergo in manpower 
programs is conducted in an informational vacuum. Most participants 
really do not know what kinds of jobs they want, except that they desire 
something better than they have held in the past. Since they seem to 
define better jobs primarily in terms of higher rates of pay, the major 
effort of manpower programs should be to make available jobs that pay 
better than those the participants could get on their own. Once employers 
willing to offer such jobs are located, ways of exposing participants to 
the jobs should be instituted. These would involve primarily visits to 
the work sites, but could be supplemented with films, discussions with 
workers from different occupations, and access to printed vocational 
information. This exposure would allow participants to make more informed 
choices among the job alternatives offered by the manpower program. 
Assisting the participants to select among alternatives should tend to 
increase their feelings of commitment to the choices they make. Exposure 
to job conditions prior to choice should also reduce somewhat the shock 
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of exposure to the whirling confusion that new employees often experience 
when they enter a workplace— -particularly a manufacturing plant— -for 
the first time. 

In conclusion it appears that, for those individuals who have 
found some meaning for their lives in expressive life styles, jobs that 
are better than they can normally get are necessary to induce a change 
to a more traditional worker identity. Such changes will not occur 
overnight, but if there is sufficient flexibility on the part of 
employers and the jobs offer real incentive, the development of worker 
identities is possible. 
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APPENDIX A-l 



The Supervision of Indigenous Interviewers 1 
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took reasonable steps to rectify them. We assured the CEP administration 
that interviewers would receive an acceptable salary and that we would as- 
sist them in finding future employment in similar capacities. We also pointed 
out the temporary nature of the work to prospective interviewers before they 
agreed to become members of our staff. This, we felt, would help us recruit 
those workers who could best handle employment uncertainties. By no means 
did these measures completely solve our problems; in fact, newer ones were 
uncovered that inevitably required our attention. We knew that part of our 
time would be used in job development and that our interviewers’ attention 
would be divided between the research project and their future employment. 

These extra commitments and problems further complicated the task of building 
an efficient staff to conduct quality interviewing in an already limited 
period of time. Nevertheless, our efforts were appreciated and the recon- 
ciliation of our interests and those of the CEP staff produced a strong, honest 
relationship. 



Selecting Interviewers 



Before choosing our staff, we realized that job retention has always 
been a problem for individuals who use programs such as CEP to find employ- 
ment. Turnover for these workers has been as high as 50 to 60 percent in 
spite of efforts designed to reduce it. It was with these statistics in 
mind that the number of indigenous interviewers was chosen. Although we esti 
mated that five well-trained , full-time interviewers were necessary to ac- 
complish our data collection goal, we planned to hire and train ten people 
to allow for the expected turnover. Of course the reduction of turnover was 
one of the ultimate purposes of the research project. Thus the adjustment 
problems of the interviewers themselves would afford an opportunity to gain 
firsthand experiences with some of the problems that would be eventually ex- 
posed. 



In selecting the staff, no references were made to ar. individual's 
previous work history, police record, or any of the characteristics generally 
attributed to the chronically unemployed. However, certain criteria were 
adhered to. Interviewers had to be able to read, write, and communicate well 
orally. In addition they had to have personal characteristics that would be 
effective in eliciting cooperation from other CEP participants. There was 
no rigid standard set for these criteria. The overall adequacy of the in- 
terviewers was left entirely to the judgment of the resident coordinator. 

Before conducting personal interviews with prospects, the coordinator 
capitalized on the opportunity to see enrollees in a group situation. He 
attended the ethnic history classes because they encouraged discussion of 
issues that were naturally sensitive to the group's members. There was usu- 
ally enough enthusiasm to evoke participation from most of those who attended. 
It was mainly from this class that prospective employees were chosen for 
employment interviews. 

Personal employment interviews consisted primarily of a statement of 
purpose of the research project and the enrollee's reaction to it. The 
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°f wrki "8 on this project were clearly explained at an appro- 
priate time in the interview. Finally, the enrollee was asked to fill out a 
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'f ^ 10nSh ^.Tr E nembers of the 8 rou P* Free expressions of 
ger, fear, likes, and dislikes were necessarily a part of the development 

of understanding and trust among staff members. And as trust develops in a 
group, most investigators should expect such expressions. Many leaching 
techniques were employed. Lectures, guest speakers, role playing, and group 
discussions were all appropriately matched with our objectives. S For example 
while lectures and visual aids were useful for theoretical plantations 

yln f and « r0up discussions increased group interaction. All of !he 
iques focused on our subject matter; and used interchangeably they re- 
duced boreaom and provided for diversification. 
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The training program was as educational to the professional staff as 
it was to the interviewers. We all taught and we all learned in different 
ways. This was due largely to the caliber of staff we had assembled. By 
any standard the interviewers constituted a very astute, articulate group 
who had as much to give as they had to receive. It was not difficult to in- 
still in them an appreciation for the project. 

There was healthy dialogue and association among staff members; both 
in and outside of formal employraent activities, they depended on one another 
for continuous support. The closeness in the staff was reflected by the 
manner in which members related to other CEP components. In these relation- 
ships, one could easily see the emergence of group identity and pride. 



Development of Mutual Trust 



We eventually gained the respect and trust that we had initially 
sought. This was achieved by allowing staff participation in decision-mak- 
ing, and by attempting to communicate respect for the staff. Such things as 
changes in paydays and suggestions for the form of the questionnaire were 
implemented through group discussion. Very few decisions were made without 
direct staff involvement or consultation. Decisions made by the administra- 
tion were as subject to criticism as those made by an interviewer; however, 
criticism was condoned only when accompanied with plausible argument. With 

only that qualification the entire staff felt free to question administra- 
tive policy. 

Eventually the administration carved out a model of mutual trust 
which would not have been possible without respectful contact with its staff. 
This model was understood by staff members, who displayed their willingness 
to reciprocate. For example, they came to accept limitation in matters that 
were beyond our control. Such matters as unchangeable university rules 
that directly affected our staff were accepted with minimum suspicion. 



There were times when the limits of acceptable behavior were tested 
and firmness was necessary. The effort an interviewer brought to his task 
was considered the most important contribution he could make. Behavior re- 
garding attendance, administrative policies, cooperation with other staff 
members, and--later— completed interviews enabled us to measure the effort 
expended by interviewers. Despite attempts to understand and sympathize 
with staff members, we were forced to request the resignations of two inter- 
viewers. Their repeated violations of rules and policies reflected a lack 
effort which left us with no alternative. It must be mentioned that rules 
and policies are the outer limits of administrative permissiveness. Regard- 
less of how they are set, once adopted, they must be enforced. When rules 
and policies are randomly disregarded, the result is usually a general dis- 
regard for the entire administration. 
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Adminis trative Style 



Throughout the two years great pain was taken to explain our adminis- 
trative expectations, especially when we felt that they were different from 
what the staff anticipated. It should be realized that interviewers brought 
with then their own sets of expectations for a work situation. They already 
had a preconceived model of an administration which was cased on the tradi- 
tional work environments of business and other bureaucratic structures. 

These environments allow for little trust and responsibility in employees; 
they operate with close supervision and limited tolerance for those who vio- 
late clearly defined rules. To employees, such structures tend to legitimize 
the manipulation of the limited latitude allowed, for personal benefit. 

These environments establish generally accepted standards of behavior which 
allow employers and employees to predict the other's behavior even before a 
relationship is established. Unexpected deviation from predictable behavior 
by either party can result in confusion or the emergence of attitudes that 
may be disruptive to the entire organization. Since we were attempting to 
establish a different management philosophy, it was our objective to enable 
the interviewers to predict our behavior regarding administrative rules and 
policies. This entailed both time and expense, but it was both fair and 
necessary that it precede rigid enforcement. 

Information concerning previous work experiences was informally vol- 
unteered. Without intentional encouragement, employment background was giv- 
en during formal and informal discussions that related primarily to other 
topics. Work experiences had generally been in environments such as those 
described above and none of the workers had been a part of management or super- 
vision. Their experiences had been as line workers, and they saw administra- 
tions from that perspective. We learned their expectations of supervision 
by requesting their suggestions for rules and policies that would govern our 
administration. Suggestions were characterized by close supervision and 
limited tolerance for fellow 1 workers. As was anticipated> they followed the 
traditional model discussed above. Most of all, their suggestions documented 
the gap that existed between their expectations and our administrative needs. 

First of all, the traditional model did not fit the task. It implied 
that workers could only work when supervision was available. Unfortunately, 
potential respondents were not under any obligation to make themselves avail- 
able. Their availability ranged from early in the morning until late at night. 
Completed interview’s came as a result of constant pursuit. A regular 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. workday -would have resulted in considerable wasted time. 

There was some discussion of shift work, but this idea was turned 
down because of problems of supervision and the intricacies involved in the 
transference of assignments. There was some value in having a single inter- 
viewer stay with a lead. The interviewers knev; some of their assignments and 
could benefit from their previous acquaintances. We also felt that the same 
interviewer, especially after establishing a relationship, could best deal 
with a suspicious enrollee, relatives, and friends. 
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We also considered — but ultimately rejected — the idea of payment by 
number of interviews completed. This arrangement could imply an adminis- 
trative belief that money is the only motivation for work and negate the 
emphasis on individual ef r ort as the major contribution. It could encourage 
falsification of interviews and reduce an interviewer's obligations for con- 
sistent effort during periods of discouragement. Such periods were inevi- 
table, and it would be easier to give up on difficult assignments if money 
would be the only loss. Use of this system would punish interviewers for 
uncontrollable slack periods of producti. n by forcing them to bear the en- 
tire burden for occasional bad luck and misfortune. Interviewers might ad- 
just to making less money and consequently put forth less effort for pro- 
duction. A per interview rate could reduce the demands we could make of 
interviewers and weaken our ability to use other motivational factors such 
as the group's pride in its accomplishment, and the group's pressure for 
full participation from all its members. In our judgment, payment by num- 
ber of interviews would tend to foster individualism and perhaps disruptive 
competition for easy assignments. It could develop a suspicious barrier of 
favoritism between the interviewer and the administration. Under these con- 
ditions enthusiasm would be more difficult to sustain and we would lose those 
who could not stand the psychological and financial pressures that could well 
arise. 



The rules and policies finally adopted were necessarily permissive. 

To transform them into practice, gradual changes were introduced, and each 
step was thoroughly explained to the staff. The rather tight structure used 
during the training program was eventually replaced by a loose one that was 
employed during actual data collection. 

Our administrative philosophy rested almost entirely on group effort 
with full participation expected from each member. This assured more con- 
sistent production and permitted a mixture of easy and difficult assignments 
to each interviewer. Since there were individual differences in the ~bility 
to complete interviews, each member was evaluated not by actual production 
but by the effort he demonstrated. The spirit of group cooperation that 
emerged minimized the concern with who got credit for what interview. Both 
the administration and the interviewers could legitimately demand effort from 
each staff member during good and poor periods of production. 



Maintaining Production 



There was, however, a standard for production. Although it only al- 
lowed for crude judgment of efforc, it became a major indicator. First of 
all we hypothesized that if reasonable effort was made, interviewers could 
obtain an average of at least one completed interview a day, a total of five 
per week. When production fell below this standard, the coordinator held a 
personal conference with the interviewer to ascertain the reasons for poor 
production. The coordinator was cognizant of two possible explanations: 

(1) the interviewer could have been the victim of bad referrals or numerous 
broken appointments or (2) the interviewer himself was at fault and was not 
putting forth his Dest possible effort. When the former was offered as an 
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explanation it was readily accepted. When the latter was the case, various 
other factors were considered: previous week's production, extent of the 

deficit, and overall attitude of the interviewer. 

Lack of effort and poor attitude were generally detected long before 
weekly conferences with the coordinator, often during the required fifteen- 
minute daily conferences conducted by the coordinator's assistant. Such 
things as the length of time interviewers took to contact assignments — es- 
pecially easy ones — and descriptions of the potential respondent's residence 
and obstacles to completed interviews were indications. Daily conferences 
were not solely for the purpose of checking the effort of interviewers, 
however. Additionally, they were used to prevent low staff morale and pro- 
vided an opportunity to lend administrative assistance on frustrating prob- 
lems. They also allowed for a formal flow of feedback information upon 
which regulation of the entire administration was based. For example, lack 
of effort could also be determined as a result of feedback from other workers 
who generally abhorred favoritism and did not look kindly on workers who did 
not carry their full load. 

As a routine precautionary measure, two methods were used to check 
for falsification of data. A random sample was drawn from our completed 
interview file and respondents were again contacted by phone or home visit 
for verification. The other method was to compare information from the 
CEP files with that obtained in the interview. The interviewers were given 
only a portion of the personal data on CEP participants that was available 
from the files. The questionnaire itself called for the identical data. 

After the interview was completed, the two sources were compared. 

No quick decisions were made about suspicious data; the coordinator 
and his assistant used them only to initiate an investigation. CEP records 
as well as our own were double-checked for possible mistakes. A conference 
with the interviewer was then held and a decision was made based on his re- 
action and what had been previously uncovered. These steps were taken be- 
cause falsification of data was the most serious charge that could be leveled. 
If proven it was the only offense that resulted in the immediate and uncon- 
ditional discharge of the worker. (Only one interviewer left the staff for 
this reason.) 

To conduct the debriefing on the previous day's activities the in- 
terviewers had to report to the research office anytime between the hours of 
8 a.m. and 12 noon. They knew they would be docked for the entire day if 

they did not report. In the- second year, interviewers were allowed to draw 
up their own rules, which included provisions for sick leave and other ex- 
tenuating circumstances. At any rate, the requirement for reporting to the 
office was retained for the total duration of the project. This rule allowed 
interviewers to pursue interviewees during the afternoon and evening hours 
without administrative interference. 
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FOLLOW-UP TECHNIQUES 



It should be clear from the discussion thus far that we believed a 
sense of mutual trust between researchers and their study population is es- 
sential to the use of indigenous interviewers. Once this was established 

t ill ° f fa ^ rly stand ay d procedures was developed to guide follow-up attempts. 
These procedures are discussed in the following paragraphs. P 



Getting to Know Our Respondents 



l A ^ually, follow-up began at the time of initial contact with an en- 

f?^ Wh * n 16 enrolled ln the Program and attended the orientation sessions 
C eweis intermingled with the enrollees and obtained information 

that could be relevant to follow-up. The thought behind this early acquaint- 
ance was that a short time afterwards these enrollees would be the objects 
° ° low ”^P pursuit. If all other attempts at contact were ineffective, our 

staff would occasionally be able to recognize potential respondents on sight. 

. , Follow-up after orientation was conducted on the assumption that all 
information given by enrollees during their involvement with CEP was true. 
Lnile this information was not always correct, it did provide a starting point 
for attempts . to contact the former enrollees. We also found that even Ihen 
the information was not correct, there were consistent patterns in it. To 
understand how these patterns were useful it is necessary to describe some of 
the characteristics of the enrollees. 

The CEP enrollment consisted of a highly diversified group of people. 
But in spite of the diversification, certain characteristics were common to 

residence ‘’Durinc 6 " 101166 ^ “[ all » most “Derwent frequent changes in 

residence. During one month they might be living on the east side of the city 

and durmg the next they could be somewhere else. Because enrollees felt no 
obligation to report changes in residences to CEP after they left the program, 
addresses given while they attended CEP were often invalid six months later. 

easons or frequency in movement were many and varied. Many of the young did 
not have a regular residence; others sometimes moved because of an eviction 
notice, or to avoid payment of the next month's rent. Additional reasons in- 
cluded pressure from the law, family desertion, and upward mobility. We soon 
recognized that several types of addresses were being reported. Frequently, 
enroHees gave addresses of persons they considered stable friends or relatives 
with whom they maintained communication. To them, these addresses were points 

An enrollee couu/hoTn re ?f iv ! m 1 ail > messages, and other communications. 
An enrol Jee coula be known to all of the occupants at a contact address or 

to just one significant person. Some enrollees had actually lived at the con- 
tact addresses at one time or another. It was not irregular for occupants at 
the contact addresses to move, but they did so less often than enrollees. 

. . The sacond common characteristic was that all enrollees were in finan- 
cia P overt y (a fact which was naturally verified by their participation in 
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CEP). This allowed us to eliminate the more affluent sections of the city 
from our search. We also established cooperative relationships with other 
agencies, such as the Franklin County Welfare Department, that had the 
specific objective of serving the poor. It was possible that they might 
have a file on the enrollees or their families or might have had more re- 
cent contact with them. 

The third characteristic common to almost all of the enrollees was 
race. Ninety-five percent were black and lived mainly in those areas of 
the city with high concentrations of low-income black residences. This 
meant that we could capitalize on low-income black cultural patterns with 
which our interviewers were naturally familiar. An understanding of the 
kinds of community involvement of the potential respondents (favorite bars, 
stores, sports activities, etc.) was an asset in attempting to locate them. 
It was with the above characteristics in mind that directions were given to 
our interviewers. 



Initial Contacts 



To begin the follow-up, interviewers were given referral slips that 
contained data that could only be considered as leads. The information 
consisted of the name of an assignme., , an address, the date of CEP enroll- 
ment, and enough space to record the descriptions of the results the inter- 
viewer had during at least six attempts to make contact. The phone number was 
usually the first lead to be tried, and it very rarely resulted in immediate 
contact. Typical negative answers were phone no longer in service, wrong 
number, or the person was no longer living at that address. When the phone 
was no longer in service, the operator’s assistance was requested. The 
person who owned the phone could have moved and been given a different num- 
ber, which the operator could provide. When this was not the case, the 
criss-cross directory^ was consulted for any useful match of phone number, 
street address, and name. When we were told that the person sought no 
longer lived at the address, the address of the person contacted was verified 
and matched with the address on the referral slip. From this party any ad- 
ditional information about the whereabouts of the former enrollee was sol- 
icited. The verification and matching of addresses were done to determine 
the necessity of a home visit, and to ascertain whether the address was the 
enrollee ’s actual residence or a contact address. 

The next lead checked was the address. It became more important if 
a phone number was not available or if in our phone check we had discovered 



The criss-cross directory was a valuable reference for follow-up 
and its use was not restricted to telephone contacts. It was used at any 
point during our pursuits if it was necessary to verify or match a name or 
address or a phone number. 
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that the phone number did not match the address. It is important to note 
that in checking addresses and phone numbers we were not only looking for 
enrollees but for contact addresses. If the address we had was not the 
residence of the. enrollee, we asked the present occupant for any informa- 
tion that would help to locate the people who had occupied the dwelling at 
the time the enrollee had listed the address with CEP. A former resident 
could have been the enrollee himself or someone with whom he maintained com- 
munication. Before leaving the area, our interviewers contacted the occu- 
pants on both sides of the dwelling in question. Sometimes we were able to 
draw upon observations of inquisitive neighbors. The next-door neighbors 
sometimes were close friends, or, if the enrollee we sought had children and 
his former neighbors had children in similar age groups, we had grounds to 
expect excellent leads. Children bring families together, and they rarely 
leave one another without preparations for future meetings. Most often, 
either the parent or the child would know where a playmate could be reached. 

If no one answered the door on the first visit, at least five more 
attempts were made, staggering the times of the home visit. Each successful 
visit, to a minimum of six, was reported to the assistant coordinator. The 
maximum number of visits was based mainly on the judgment of the interviewer, 
with some, suggestions from the assistant coordinator. 

Whenever anyone was contacted, we sought information about the for- 
mer enrollee such as reasons for moving, size of family, and the names of 
landlords, relatives, and friends. Former occupants who would have known an 
enrollee might be listed in the phone book or might be registered with other 
agencies with which we had a relationship. The school board, for example, 
maintains a record of school-age children and their families who transfer 
from one school district to another. Information on family size was helpful 
to identify families registered with the Welfare Department. Information of 
this nature was already available in CEP files on the enrollees themselves 
but not for the people whom the enrollees listed as their contact addresses. 

It was hoped that wherever these people were located they could tell us how 
to contact the former enrollee. Wien we had no other leads, even the size of 
the former dwelling was better than nothing. A typical example would be an en- 
rollee whose former landlord told us only that he once lived at the address 
and his reason for moving. If the occupant had moved without paying his 
rent and if the dwelling was a large one and somewhat run-down, it was rea- 
sonable to conclude that the occupants had had financial problems. A single 
person or a couple, would hardly have need for a large dwelling, but a larger 
family with children would. It would be worth the effort -to continue our 
search. The Metropolitan Housing Authority would be contacted because the 
need for decent housing was documented. The Board of Education could be con- 
tacted in hopes t. at the family had school-age children. Finally, the 
Welfare Department would be consulted because poor families with and without 
school-age children qualified for assistance. Many of these attempts were, 
of course, unsuccessful, for the individual being sought might have been 
single and living with a large family or even sharing a home with several 
other young men. Nevertheless, these attempts produced enough leads that 
periodic lists of names were submitted to appropriate agencies. 
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If the interviewers had little or no success in their attempts, the 
referral slips were returned to the office for review. Depending on the 
judgment of the assistant coordinator, the name was either reassigned or 
placed on our "hard to find list." We reassigned many referrals, particu- 
larly if some contact had been made and the reason for the failure was sus- 
pected to be lack of cooperation. The interviewers differed in their 
abilities to gain cooperation from different kinds of people. One inter- 
viewer might be able to relate well to older people, while another might 
be effective with the young. Some interviewers responded well to the chal- 
lenge of obtaining the cooperation of a reluctant respondent. These dif- 
ferences were employed to their best advantage by switching assignments. 

t 

The Hard to Find 



The function of the "hard to find list" was based on the fact that 
enrollees had shared a common experience. The relationships among enrollees 
established during training could be valuable sources of follow-up infor- 
mation if some of the parties concerned were located. We knew that by as- 
signing interviews of enrollees who attended CEP at the same time some of 
those interviewed might know others being sought and could furnish infor- 
mation about those whom we could not locate. 

The hard to find list was developed primarily from names of enroll- 
ees interviewers could not locate. It consisted of the name of the enroll- 
ee, his last known address, and his CEP entry date. This information was 
necessary to conduct an interview when the enro]lee was found. After the 
list was originally prepared, additions and deletions were regularly posted. 
Interviewers ware instructed to show the list to every respondent after 
they had completed an interview. Respondents were asked to provide us with 
information about any names on the list that were familiar to them. In ad- 
dition to giving information about acquaintances made in CEP, a number of 
interviewees assisted us with names they recognized from high school, their 
neighborhood, social activities, and so forth. 

The list was also used to verify the need for interviews when the 
interviewers recognized former participants who were being sought. Such 
identifications were often made on the streets, in bars, and in other such 
places while interv iewers conducted work and personal business. CEP offi- 
cials who handled reentries and counselors who were likely to maintain contact 
with enrollees after they were terminated were also given the list. Fin- 
ally, it was given to agencies and friends outside of CEP who assisted in 
our follow-up. For instance, a few of the service centers run by the CEP 
sponsor had lists, and we were fortunate enough to get one inside the 
county workhouse. 

The research coordinator was directly responsible for the hard to 
find list. Each time a name was added a descriptive report of unsuccessful 
attempts was made to him. He then made one other home visit and telephone 
call to minimize the possibility of personality clashes and to gain the 
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benefits of another person's observations. The lists sent to cooperating 
agencies were selectively drawn from the hard to find list. In every case, 
the function and objectives of the agency were considered as well as its re- 
lationship to the individual circumstances of the referral. 

One useful procedure was not utilized as fully as it should have 
been. When we came to realize that the CEP files did not provide sufficient 
follov-up leads, personal data sheets were left with the CEP receptionist to 
be filled out by applicants for CEP during their first contact with the pro- 
gram The receptionist handled these data sheets because she saw all new 
CEP applicants. Our data sheet differed from the CEP application because 
it was particularly tailored for long-term follow-up purposes. It requested 
names, addresses, and phone numbers of friends or relatives who could be 
second sources of contact. This information supplemented the personal data 
provided by the CEP central records. Unfortunately, the introduction of 
this procedure was poorly timed. We did not perceive the need for the pro 
cedure until the final stages of the first phase of the project. It was im- 
plemented in the beginning of the second phase but its benefit was not re- 
alized until the six-month period covered by the follow-up interviews had 
passed. In addition, during the entire second year CEP’s intake was severely 
limited so few enrollees filled out our data sheets. 

Some other possible resources were explored but not actively pursued. 
Informal communications had been established with personnel in the utilities 
companies. With the cooperation of these companies, the movement of some 
families could be charted from their transactions for such necessities as 
electric, gas, and telephone services. However, no aggressive attempts were 
made to develop these companies as resources after we learned that negotia- 
tions for this purpose would be intricate and time consuming. 

While we completed a few interviews in the workhouse, no special 
arrangements were made with the police department, the courts, or the city 
or county jails. Vie relied mainly on channels available to the public at 
large for the dispositions on enrollees incarcerated by these institutions. 

On the other hand, the workhouse was used for less serious crimes and our 
contacts there screened for cooperative interviewers. But even this resource 
was used in a limited way because of our success with other procedures 
However, we did gain the cooperation of lawyers and parole and probation 
officers for enrollees who had been released. 



The Hardest to Find 



Before leaving this section of our discussion, we should turn our 
attentions to the enrollees who we felt were the most difficult of all to 
locate. These enrollees were characterized by either not having any stabi- 
lizing responsibilities, or by not recognizing and responding to those they 
had. This group mostly included the extremely mobile youth and those enroll- 
ees who were excessivelv dependent on alcohol or drugs. After repeated 
failures in attempting to contact these individuals with our usual procedures 
it became obvious that different approaches were needed. But we were able to 
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the respondent being sought would be paid for the completed interview. Un- 
fortunately, only two or three of the contact people and just a few of the 
enrollees were motivated by the promise of money. They were generally more 
responsive to a demonstration of sincere but harmless interest in the in- 
dividual being sought. We finally found some members of this group living 
in parked cars, in condemned buildings with other group members, and some 
with no "residences" at all. 

The idea of being present at places enrollees frequented was also 
applied to other groups. But to identify these places or points required 
knowledge of the community and specific culture patterns. For instance, we 
found that youthful groups, especially between the ages of about 18 and 25, 
still regularly participated in athletic activities, mainly basketball. 

Four major locations were identified where these activities were carried on 
in the community. Fortunately, officials at some of these locations conduct- 
ed formal athletic programs. They often had the names of members of par- 
ticipating teams, and specific times that the teams would use their facil- 
ities. Different places such as bars, pool halls, and restaurants were also 
checked depending on the description of the enrollees sought and the type of 
people these places served. 

Although some benefit was derived from these experiments, much of 
our success v;as attributed to just plain luck, and we will retain this opin- 
ion until a more reliable systematic explanation is advanced. Therefore, we 
encourage experimentation of this nature by other researchers in hopes that 
more sound procedures will be developed. 

In conclusion, the functional advantages of using indigenous inter- 
viewers fulfilled our expectations. Additionally, this coordinator could 
never adequately express his appreciation for the many added benefits re- 
ceived from his association with this excellent group of people. How can 
one describe the sensation experienced from the particularly favorable way 
the entire staff reacted to project crises or, more specifically, to the 
long, sad face of this coordinator? My hat is off to any staff that is better. 
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Post-Program Interview Schedule 
for CEP Participants 



Oist»d below are the main questions asked respondents. The spaces 
for recording answers and some of the instructions to interviewers 
have been deleted.) 



INTRODUCTION-: I am working for The Pennsylvania State University. 

We are contacting people who have taken part in the Columbus Con- 
centrated Employment Program to find out some of their experiences 
in it and their attitude toward it. All of your answers are confi- 
dential. Thev will not be shown to anyone with the CEP, and they 
will be combined into tables so that one person's answers can never 

be identified. 



First Contact 

1. How did you happen to hear about CEP? 

(IF NOT COACH-RECRUITER) a. Did you talk with a coach-recruiter 
before you went to CEP for the first time. . 

IF YES (ALSO, IF 1ST CONTACT COACH) b. Where did you talk with 

the recruiter? 

2. When you first heard of CEP, were you interested in finding out 
more about it? 

Yes a. How did you try to find out more? 

No -*■ b. What happened to make you more interested: 

3. What were you told that the CEP had to offer? (PUT IN NUMBERS 
IN ORDER MENTIONED) 



Intake 

4. About how long was it after you heard about CEP before you went 
to the office? 

5. What were you most Interested In getting from CEP when you went 
there the first time? 

a. Was there some particular type of work you were interested in? 

6. Did you know anyone in CEP the first time you went to sign up? 
a. Who was that? 

7. Did anyone you know come to sign up with you? 

a. Did that ocher person take part in any oi the programs? 
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8. The first day you visited the CEP office, how did you feel the 
people who worked there acted toward you? 

9. Of all the people you talked with the first day, was there any 
one you felt was really pleasant? 

a. Who was that? 

10. Was there anyone who offended you? 

a. How were you offended? 

11. If it were up to you, was there anything during that first day 
that you would change? 

(IF NOT MENTIONED) a. Do you think there is anything that 
could be improved in the processing procedure? 

Forms-Interviews-Tes ting 



12. Just as a rough guess, how many forms do you think you f lied 

out while you were in CEP? (GET A NUMBER) 

13. Did you feel these were necessary? 

i 

a. Which ones did yqu feel were unnecessary? 

i 

t 

14. About how many interviews do you think you had while you were 

in CEP? ’ 

15. Did these bother you in any way? 
a. In what ways? 

16. Did you take any tests while you were connected with CEP? 

a. Did it bother you to take these? 

b. In what ways did it bother you? 

c. Do you think these tests show what you can really do? 
c. Why not? 

Orientation 



17. Did you go to the two-week program where they talked about jobs, 
ethnic history, budgeting, and so on? 

Yes (CONTINUE WITH Q18) 

NO (SKIP TO Q21) 



18. There are five general areas in the program. I'll mention the 
area, and I would like you to give me your opinion of it. 



a. Ethnic history 

b. Personal grooming 

c. Job orientation 

d. Consumer education 

e. Basic education 
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19. Was there anything about the instructors for these areas that 
you particularly liked or disliked? 

20. Do you feel these two weeks prepared you in any way to get a 
job? 

a. In what ways? 

Employment Counseling 

21. While you were in CEP did you have a meeting with an Employ- 
ment Service counselor? 

YES* (CONTINUE WITH Q22) 

^ |+(SKIP TO Q24) 

22. Did your talk with the counselor help you to make any job plans? 
a. What were they? 

23. Did you have any problems with the people who work for the Employ- 
ment Service? 

a. Could you tell me about them? 

Training 



24. Di J you take the MDTA, OJT, Special Impact, NYC, or New Careers 
training — the programs that teach skills for particular jobs? 



MDTA 

OJT 

Special Impact 

NYC 

New Careers 

None (SKIP TO Q35) 



+ (CONTINUE WITH Q25) 



? 



i 

25. Did you also take basic education-;- the program that helps to 
improve your ability to read and ihrite — while you were in job 
training? 



26. What kind of job did the training prepare you for? 

27. Was this the kind of job you wanteu to set when you entered CEP? 
a. What kind did you want? 



28. Thinking back, try to compare the CEP training with the kind you 
had when you were still in school. Would you say the CEP classes 
were better or worse than those? 

a. Why do you feel that way? 
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29. Was there anything you particularly liked or disliked about the 
training? 

a. What was that? 

30. Do you feel the program had the necessary equipment and facilities 
for teaching? 

a. What was wrong? 

31. Did you have any difficulties in learning some of the things 
they were teaching you? 

a. In what ways? 

32. How did you get along with the people who taught the program? 
a. What kind of problems did you have? 

33. In your opinion was the training you received very good , 

good , not so good , or poor ? 

34. Has the training you received been useful to you in any way? 
a. In what ways? 



Coaches 



Now I would like to talk with you a little about your coach. 

35. Did you have a regular coach who was supposed to help you out 

with any problems you had? 

36. Just as a guess, how often would you say you talked with your 

coach during an average week? 

37. Could you always get hold of him to talk with him when you 
wanted to? 

38. Was he able to help you out with any problems you had? 

39. Generally, did you feel your coach was really interested in , 

helping you? 

CEP in General 

40. CEP has some supportive services. These are health care, day 
care for children, and legal aid. Did you have contact with 
any of these? 

a. Which ones? 

b. Did these services help you out in any way? 

c. Did you have any problems with any of them? 
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41. Did you have any problems with any other part of CEP? 

a. What were they? 

b. (IF PAY NOT MENTIONED) Was there any time you had a 

problem with your pay while i,n CEP? 

c. When was that? 

d. What was the problem? 

42. Was the payroll system of CEP explained to you accurately? 
a. What was wrong? 

43. How do you feel about what you were paid while in CEP? 

44. Were you able to get along on what you received? 

How did you manage? 

4 45. Did you find it hard to get from your home to CEP? 

46. Do you feel you got out of CEP what you hoped you would when 
you signed up? 

a. In what ways were you disappointed? 

47. Do you think you would go into CEP again if you had it to do 
over again? 

a. Why not? 

Dropout Only (IF NOT A DROPOUT SKIP TO Q55) 

48. Now I would like to talk with you a little about when you stopped 
coming to CEP. What stage of CEP were you in when you stopped 
coming? 

49. Did you think much about it before you decided to stop coming? 

50. Did you ever discuss your decision with anyone? 

a. Who? 

b. (IF COACH NOT MENTIONED) Did you ever discuss it with your 

coach? 

51. What were some of the things that made you want to stop? (PROBE) 

52. Can you pick out the single most important thing? 

53. Even though you didn’t fini?,h the CEP program, do you feel it 
helped you in any way? 

a. In what ways? 

54. What changes could be made In CEP that would encourage you to 
return? 



o 

ERIC 
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Jobs 

Those are all the questions I have about CEP itself; now I'd like 
to talk to you a little about jobs. 

55. Did CEP refer you to any jobs that you did not take or did 
not stay with? 
a. What was the problem? 



56. 



Are you working now? 



a. 

b. 

c. 



How did you get this job? 

What do you do on this job? 

Do you think you could have gotten 
had not been in CEP? 



this kind of job if you 



57. Who is your employer? 

58. How long does it take you to travel from your home to your job? 
Do you have any problems making the trip. 

a. What are the problems? 

59. How are the oth^r workers to get along with. 

60. How about your supervisor, how is he? 

61. Do you feel you have some chance for advancement in this job? 
a. Could you explain? 

62. Are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the amount of 

money you are earning? 

(IF DISSATISFIED) a. How much per week do you think would be a 
satisfactory rate? $ P er week. 

63. Overall would you say you mainly like or dislike your 

job? 

64. Of all the jobs you have held was there any one you liked a lot 
more than the others? 

a. What was that job, what did you do? 

b. What was it you liked about that job? 

65. Of other jobs you have held was there any one you disliked more 
than the others? 

a. What was that job? 

b. What did you particularly dislike about it. 

66. What kind of work would you most like to do right now. 
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67. How much per week would you expect to earn? 

68. What kind of work would you most like to do at some time in the 
future? 

69. How much would you expect to earn then? 

70. Would you say things are generally getting better or 

worse for you and your family? Could you tell me why you 

feel this way? 

71. Finally, I'd like to read you seven statements and I'd like 
you to tell me whether you agree or disagree with each one. 
Don't spend too much time on any one; just tell me whether 
you think the statement is generally true or not. 

a. A person shouldn't hope for too much in this life. A D 

b. If a man can't better himself it is his own fault. A D 

c. Getting a good job depends mainly on being in the 

right place at the right time. A D 

d. Man shouldn't work too hard, for his fortune is in 

the hands of God. A D 

e. A person can get anything he wants if he is willing 

to work for it. AD 

f. A man shouldn't work too hard because it won't do 

him any good unless luck is with him. A D 

g. Good luck is more important than hard work for 

success. A D 



I 
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Methods Used to Measure Attitude toward Work 



Items Used in Own-Categories Sort 



Scale 

Very negative items Value 

1. Only suckers work. 1,2 

2. If you need money, gambling is a better way 

to get it than working. 1,9 

3. The man who spends his youth working is a 

fool. 2.1 

4. Hustling is better than working any day. 2.2 

5. Most work is dull and boring. 2.5 

Slightly negative items 

6. Work and fun don't go together. 3.2 

7. What's the sense of working hard when it 

doesn't matter anyway? 3 ,g 

8 . Most people would rather not work, if they 

could get out of it. 3 ,g 

9. A person who is T ’e^k shouldn't have to work. 4.1 

10. Seme people just weren't made to work hard 

all day. 42 

Neutral items 

11. Work is alright, if you can get it. 5.0 

12. Most people like to take a vacation from 

work once in a while. 5.3 

13. Most people don't work as hard as they could. 5.4 

14. A person who is sick shouldn't have to work. 5.7 



Slightly positive items 



15. This country is set up so that most people 

can work. 79 

16. People need work to keep them busy. g .,0 

17. Most people don't mind working. g.2 

18. It is natural for a person to want to work. 8.5 

19. Young people should be taught the value of 

work at the earliest possible age. 8.8 

20. Hard work never hurt anyone. 9.0 

21. Your strength comes from your work. 9.1 

22. Working hard is more enjoyable than just 

sitting around. 9,3 

23. The only way to get ahead is by hard work. 9.5 

24. Hard work makes a person feel worthwhile. 9.8 



Q 

Value 

0.9 

1.6 

1.8 

1.9 

1.7 



2.1 

2.3 

1.7 

2.1 

2.1 



2.9 

2.8 

2.8 

2.0 



l.C 

2.3 

1.9 

2.1 

2.2 

2.1 

1.9 

1.6 

2.2 

1.6 
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Scale Q 
Value Value 



Ambiguous Items 

25. In the future, most people won't work 

very much. 

26. Some people actually don't want to work. 

27. In the future, machines will do all of 

the work. 

28. Avoiding work can be a way of life. 

29. A sharp person should live by his wits. 

30. It takes a strong person to work all day, 

every day. 

31. Most people don't realize how hard you 

have to work to get ahead. 

32. More people should realize what hard work 

really is. 

33. You can tell what a man is like by how he 

feels about working. 

34. There must be something wrong with people 

who don't realize what hard work really 
is . 

35. A good worker really has to put ouc. 

36. The person who spends his youth working 

knows what he has achieved. 

37. You can tell what a person is like from 

the kind of work he does . 

38. You know how someone feels who has worked 

hard all his life to get where he is. 

39. What you do for a living says it all. 

40. Fortunes are built on the profits from 

hard work. 



3.8 


3.2 


4.2 


3.0 


4.3 


2.5 


4.6 


3.1 


5.0 


4.4 


5.6 


3.8 


6.3 


3.2 


6.4 


3.4 


6.8 


2,6 


6.8 


3.9 


7.0 


3.7 


7.2 


2.3 


7.3 


2.4 


8.1 


3.0 


8.6 


4.9 


9.2 


3.7 
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Changes in Scale for Follow-up 



In the first phase of the study the 40-item own-categories sort 
was the hardest instrument for the interviewers to use. The respondents 
had difficulty making a distinction between "how a statement makes work 
sound" and their own agreement with it. In effect their own category 
sorts appeared to be sorts into statements with which they agreed or 
disagreed, or about which they were undecided. 

#To test whether the sort into piles and the stated agreement 
with these piles were yielding different kinds of information, a number 
of analyses were made of them. The items were scored by the numbers of 
the piles they were sorted into (the pile which made work sound worse 
was scored 1, the next pile 2, and so on). They were also scored by the 
labels put on them, with a double negative ( — scored 1, "-" scored 
2, "?" scored 3, "+" scored 4, arid "++" scored 5. The scored items were 
then run on a Likert analysis and intercorrelated by item. The item 
scores were summed and the totals correlated, and the pre- and posttests 
administered to the same people were correlated, by individual items 
and by total score. 

These analyses yielded a variety of information. The Likert 
analysis indicated the degree to which each item correlated with the 
total score. It also showed the items that were good discriminators 
between the high and low sc 'ing subjects. The pile sorts and the 
labels tended to have very similar Likert patterns. The Likert _t 
values are shown in Table 1, and the item-total intercorrelations in 
Table 2. The intercorrelation of the individual items, with the piles 
and labels considered as different methods and each item as a 
different trait, was analyzed in a multitrait-multimethod matrix 
(Table 3). This analysis largely met the criteria for this matrix, 
and it identified the items that had higher correlation with other items 
than with themselves. There were only a *ew of these. 

The intercorrelation of the sum of the item scores yielded the 
values shown in Table 4. These are sizable for the piles and labels 
administered at the sane time, but discouragingly low pre to post. The 
r^ values in Table 5 are the pre-post reliability of ti e individual items 
for the sepamfe pile sorts and labels. 

Using the information on the discriminating power and reliability 
of the separate items, the less adequate items were eliminated. These 
were 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 26, 30, and 34. The remaining items 
were then reviewed for personal relevance. On this criterion 8, 16, 27, 
2b, 29, and 37 were removed because they did not reflect directly on 

how the individual felt about work. They tended to be about society in 

general, machines, the need for vacations, etc. The items retained for 
the final set were 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 

31, 32, 33, 35, 36, 38, 39, and 40. For items 1 through 7 the scoring 

is reversed; that is, a "strongly disagree" response is scored 5 and a 
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"strongly agree" response 1. For all other items the scoring is 1 
for "strongly disagree" to 5 for "strongly agree." 

These items were administreed during the folluw-up interview 
as follows: the interviewer shuffled the cards and said to the re- 

spondent, "On each of these cards there is a different statement 
about work. I would like you to look at each one and put it into 
one of five piles." The interviewer then put five cards in fr^nt of 
the respondent. From the respondent's left to right the cards read: 
"strongly disagree," "disagree," "undecided," "agree," "strongly 
agree." The interviewer then said, "In the first pile put the state- 
ments you strongly disagree with. In the second pile put the state- 
ments you disagree with. In the third pile put those statements on 
which you are undecided — you are not sure whether you agree or disagree. 
In the fourth pile put the statements with which you agree , and in the 
fifth pile put the statement with which you strongly agree . You can 
put as many cards as you wish into any of the five piles. Just try 
to put the card into the pile that best reflects your own feeling 
about the statement." 

The interviewer gave the respondent one card at a time. If 
there had been evidence earlier in the interview of a reading diffi- 
culty, he read each item to the respondent. Finally, the numbers of 
the items that were sorted into the separate piles were recorded in 
the space provided in the interview schedule. 
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Table 1 

Likert Analysis ^-values for Difference in Item Means 
between Highest and Lowest Scoring Quartiles 



Item 


Pre-piles 


Pre-labels 


Post-piles 


Post-labels 


1 


3.03 


5.15 


9.75 


9.12 


2 


3.34 


5.87 


12.33 


10.97 


3 


1.77 


4.48 


9.10 


11.13 


4 


3.31 


5.29 


9.29 


10,79 


5 


2.78 


4.33 


5.22 


6.64 


6 


.05 


.93 


.08 


1.83 


7 


3.80 


4.93 


9.73 


9.70 


8 


3.94 


5.27 


2.15 


5.64 


9 


.70 


2.10 


3.90 


4.86 


10 


2.55 


3.64 


.92 


4.93 


11 


2.09 


2.52 


5.45 


3.47 


12 


1.22 


.22 


1.31 


.85 


13 


3.68 


3.31 


7.99 


4.84 


14 


2.04 


2.73 


2.05 


.31 


15 


.01 


.52 


.73 


1.06 


16 


4.73 


3.77 


14.26 


9.71 


17 


5.74 


4 . 64 


13.41 


11.93 


18 


4.22 


4 . 16 


11.90 


7.48 


19 


6.48 


5.08 


13.76 


10.86 


20 


7.22 


4.69 


16.04 


10.68 


21 


7.84 


5.23 


12.83 


10.17 


22 


5.03 


3.46 


8.10 


7.41 


23 


8.68 


5.70 


11.30 


10.20 


24 


9.37 


4.99 


10.59 


9.71 


25 


7.58 


4.67 


14.37 


10.71 


26 


1.72 


3.99 


.89 


.37 


27 


3.48 


5.54 


2.86 


6.36 


28 


2.05 


4.54 


2.50 


5.28 


29 


2.71 


4.73 


3.74 


6.35 


30 


1.37 


.27 


4.62 


1.99 


31 


2.56 


2.07 


8.31 


5.22 


32 


3.37 


3.30 


12.56 


8.39 


33 


4.47 


4.26 


8.84 


7.93 


34 


2.26 


1.25 


5.93 


5.78 


35 


6.85 


5.38 


8.14 


6.78 


36 


6.94 


5.27 


15.75 


10.74 


37 


5.85 


2.92 


4.97 


4.65 


38 


6.63 


5.54 


9.75 


8.20 


39 


5.80 


3.24 


4.69 


6.92 


40 


6.17 


4.50 


10.65 


9.92 



4 
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Table 2 

Likert Analysis, Adjusted Individual 
Item-Total Score Correlations 
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Table 3 

Analysis of Correlation between Item Sort Pile Numbers 
and Labels Assigned to Sorted Piles 



Item 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Item 


Pretest 


Posttest 


1 


.70 


.67 


21 


.68 


.63 


2 


.73 


.63 


22 


.80 


.65 


3 


.77 


.73 


23 


.73 


.62 


A 


. 7A 


.68 


2k 


.67 


.66 


5 


.80 


.68 


25 


.71 


.62 


6 


.80 


.67 


26 


.79 


.67 


7 


.77 


.69 


1 27 


.79 


.68 


8 


.82 


.67 


28 


.80 


.72 


9 


.79 


. 6A 


29 


.Ik 


.67 


10 


.77 


. 6A 


30 


.76 


.6A 


11 


.76 


.63 


31 


.62 


.55 


12 


.77 


.66 


32 


.67 


.56 


13 


. A7 


.55 


33 


.70 


.62 


1A 


.8A 


.62 


3A 


.82 


= 65 


15 


.79 


.66 


35 


.6A 


.63 


16 


.58 


.57 


36 


.51 


.5A 


17 


.69 


.60 


37 


.78 


.69 


18 


.63 


.56 


38 


.70 


.56 


19 


.67 


.59 


39 


.80 


.6A 


20 


.53 


.55 


A0 


. .57 


.65 



Table A 

Correlations of Total Attitude Score 
Pretest and Posttest 





All A0 


items 


First 25 


items 


r 


N 


r 


N 


Pretest and Posttest Sorts 


.19 


103 


.25 


103 


Pretest and Posttest Labels 


. 2A 


103 


.23 


103 


Pretest Piles and Labels 


.73 


1A8 


.76 


1A8 


Posttest Piles and Labels 


.62 


335 


.60 


335 
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Table 5 

Reliability Pretest to Posttest of Item Sort and Labels 
Assigned to Sorted Piles by Individual Items 





Pre-Post 


Pre-Post 




Pre-Post j 


Pre-Post 


Item 


Piles 


Labels 


Item 


Piles 


Labels 


1 


.20 


.21 


21 


.08 


.23 


2 


.21 


.17 


22 


.15 


.01 


3 


.40 


.29 


23 


.06 


.04 


4 


.26 


.30 


24 


.23 


.19 


5 


.17 


.17 


25 


-.04 


.03 


6 


.13 


.05 


26 


.13 


-.07 


7 


.05 


.06 


27 


.07 


.05 


8 


.10 


.07 


28 


.10 


J 5 


9 


.01 


.05 


29 


.19 


.16 


10 


.09 


-.09 


30 


.25 


.17 


11 


.19 


.01 


31 


.09 


.17 


12 


.19 


.20 


32 


-.02 


.07 


13 


.02 


.24 


33 


-.01 


.08 


14 


.20 


.17 


34 


-.22 


-.10 


15 


.04 


.04 


35 


-.02 


.11 


16 


.02 


.08 


36 


.08 


.24 


17 


.09 


.23 


37 


.08 


.00 


18 


.12 


.08 


38 


.06 


-.02 


19 


-.0t 


,06 


39 


.03 


. 06 


20 


.05 


.20 


40 


.00 


.00 
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Physiological and Perceptual Indicators of Attitude 



The psychological construct of attitude is usually defined in terms 
of a syndrome of response consistency regarding psychological or social 
objects, or as an underlying disposition which enters into the determination 
of a variety of behaviors toward an object or a class of objects. With almost 
no exception, all attitude measurement techniques are based ufron variations 
of the same method — the use of direct, structured, verbal reports forced 
into a pencil-and-paper format. There is nothing in the above definitions, 
however, which requires reliance solely upon verbal reports as evidence of 
attitudinal orientation. In fact, these definitions refer to syndromes of 
response consistency and varieties of behavior toward objects. 

Most theories of attitude and attitude change are based upon studies 
utilizing this sort of methodology, which recently has come under heavy 
criticism. Sechrist (1967) has stated that no category of behavior is intrin- 
sically superior to others as a basis for inference of attitudinal orienta- 
tion, and that other approaches are badly needed in order to supplement 
verbal report measures. Cook and Selltiz (1964) support this by showing 
that attitudes can never be measured directly, but only by inference from 
some observed behavior. Because attitude measurement is an inferential 
process, they point out, it becomes necessary to use several different 
methods of measuring any one attitude, measures which complement each 
other’s strengths and balance out each other’s weaknesses. The weakness 
inherent in the traditional verbal report approaches, according to Campbell 
(1967), is that they draw attention cO the attitude being measured, thus 
destroying its natural expression by arousing social desirability responses. 

For these reasons, both Campbell (1967) and Cook and Selltiz (1964) 
have emphasized the need for utilizing combinations of measures which are 
disguised and/or relatively unstructured; both have described recent attempts 
by several researchers to use physiological or perceptual measures as 
attitudinal indicators. Scott (1968) discusses how physiological and per- 
ceptual me; ires avoid the problems posed by traditional measures — by doing 
away with introspection and semantic interpretation altogether. He acknowl- 
edges the desirability of using a combination of autonomic responses and 
perceptual distortions to yield attitude measurement which car. be ". . . 
more valid than direct verbal reports for certain attitudes of certain 
persons" (p. 217). 

In recent years, many attempts have been made to devise different 
approaches to attitude measurement. Of these, the two which have been 
most consistently successful are binoc ilar (stereoscopic) rivalry and 
pupillary dilation. 
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Binocular Rivalry 



Stereoscopically-induced binocular rivalry has been used as a means 
of studying human perception since the early part of this century. The 
early emphasis, however, was always upon the perception of abstract figures 
and geometric forms. It was not until the mid-fifties that any attempt to 
use psychologicallv meaningful stimuli in a rivalry situation was made. At 
that time Engel (1956) presented inverted face-normal face pairs in a stereo- 
scope and found a predominance of normal-face percepts. These results were 
interpreted as evidence of the effects of past experience upon subsequent 
perception. Engel's results were later replicated by Hastorf and Myro (1959). 
In a cross-cultural study, Bagby (1957) demonstrated that in pairs of 
culturally-mixed scenes, the scenes from the subject's own culture were pre- 
dominant in his perception. Again, the results were interpreted in terms 
of the effect of personal significance upon perception. 

The results cf the above studies are open to the criticism of stimu- 
lus familiarity. Could it not be that the subjects were merely perceiving 
those stimuli which were most familiar to them (own-culture scenes and 
normally positioned faces)? Beloff and Beloff (1959) indicated that this 
interpretation was probably not correct. In their study, binocular fusion 
of two faces was again studied, but one of the faces was the subject's own. 

No own-face perceptural predominance was found, and very few of the subjects 
recognized their own faces. 

The binocular rivalry situation has been used successfully to study 
several attitudinal areas. Pettigrew, Allport, and Barnett (1958) showed 
mixed pairs of Negro— white, Negro— Asian, and white— Asian faces to South 
Africans. They found that subjects' perceptions were a consequence of their 
known racial prejudices. In anotner study of prejudice, Reynolds and Toch j 
(1965) found a greater predominance of binocular rivalry over binocular 
fusion when racially mixed pairs of stimuli (faces) were presented to higqly 
prejudiced subjects. 

In another series oi studies, Toch and Schulte (1961) used binocular 
rivalry to demonstrate that police recruits who had been in training for 
longer periods of time were more likely than newer recruits to pe.rceive 
violent scenes, rather than nonviolent scenes. Similarly, Shelley and Toch 
(1962) successfully predicted that prisoners who showed greater tendencies 
to perceive violence were more likely to be troublemakers while imprisoned. 
Moore (1966) tested children of different age levels and found that males 
perceived more violence at all ages and that perception of violence increased 
linearly with age. In studying perceptual defenses, Davis (1959) found that 
the binocular rivalry responses of mentally ill subjects were markedly dif- 
ferent from those of normal subjects. 

Cantril (1957) wrote a theoretical paper, based on the results of 
previous binocular rivalry studies, in which he attempted to explain the 
results in terms of the ambiguity produced by the mixed perceptions of the 
stimuli. He felt that the perceptual ambiguity allowed the subjects to 
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"project" their own attitudes into the unstructured situation, an explana- 
tion which is very similar to the rationale behind the "projective" per- 
sonality tests. Van de Castle (1960) expanded upon this explanation and 
pointed out the possibilities inherent in the use of completing perceptual 
processes to uncover response tendencies not apparent elsewhere. 

Two recent studies have attempted to determine the relationship of 
binocular rivalry to other measures of attitudinal orientation. Purcell 
and Clifford (1966) found moderate correlations between rivalry results 
and traditional attitude scales, and Ono, Hastorf, and Osgood (1966) found 
a relationship between perceptual rivalry results and semantic differential 
results, where semantically congruous stimulus pairs led to binocular fusion 
and semantically incongruous stimuli led to binocular rivalry. 

The paired work-nonwork stimulus words used with the CEP partici- 
pants are listed below: 

Tes t Pairs 

1. can-car 

2. phone-plane 

Attitude Pairs 

1. wine-wage 

2. employment-enjoyment 

3. vacation-vocation 

4. labor-later 

5. promotion-probation 

6. family-factory 

Pupillary Dilation 



It has long been recognized that pupil dilation is controlled by 
the automatic nervous system. The pupil responds not only to changes in 
light intensity, but also as a part of the body’s reaction to emotions such 
as fear and intense interest. Hess and Polt (1960) created a stir by demon- 
strating that the pupillary reaction could be used as an index of interest 
in meaningful visual stimuli. In a follow-up to this article, Hess (1965) 
reported a series of studies of this phenomenon and claimed that the pupil- 
lary reaction is a bidirectional indicator — that pupillary dilation was 
found to stinuli of positive interest and pupillary constriction was found 
to stimuli of negative interest. 

Scott, et al. (1967) reported on three experiments in which only 
mild support for the validity of pupillary response as a measure of interest 
was found, and expressed the concern that spontaneous variability in this 
response nay make it an unreliable indicator. However, Nunally, et al. 
(1967) found that this response was a good indicator of general emotional 
arousal, including arousal of interest. This was supported by Peavler and 
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McLaughlin (1967, but contradicted by Woodmansee (1966). Woodmansee 
found that pupillary responses to pictures of Negroes and whites were not 
only related to the known racial prejudices of the subjects but were also 
bidirectional. The pupils of pro-Negro subjects dilated in the presence 
of pictures of Negroes and the pupils of anti-Negro subjects constricted 
to these pictures. 

In a study by Guinan (1967) it was shown that pupillary response 
was a valid indicator of response to emotion-producing words. This result 
was supported by the findings of Hutt and Anderson (1967) , who also found 
a relation between this response and other perceptual responses such as 
tachist jscopic recognition threshold. The latter results were interpreted 
in terms of mechanisms of perceptual defense and vigilance. 

Collins, Ellsworth, and Helmreich (1967) found a relationship between 
the pupillary response and the semantic differential method of attitude 
measurement, in which changes in pupil size were related to the potency 
dimension of the scale but not to the evaluative dimension. 

Finally, Bokander (1967) demonstrated that pupillographic and bin- 
ocular rivalry methods of studying arousal and directionality could be 
used together. 
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Interview Schedule for Potential. Participants 
Who Did Not Take Part in CEP 



(Listed below are the main questions asked of respondents. The spaces 
for recording answers and some of the instructions to interviewers 
have been deleted.) 

INTRODUCTION: I aw working for The Pennsylvania State University. We 

are contacting people about the Columbus manpower program, the Concentrated 
Employment Program, to find out some of their attitudes toward it. All 
of your answers are confidential. They will not be shown to anyone with 
the program, and they will be combined into tables so that one person’s 
answers can never be identified. 

Background Data 

First I would like to get some background data. (BY OBSERVATION) 

1. What is your age? 

2. Are you married? 

3. Do you have any dependents? 
a. How many do you have? 

Education-Work History 

A. Where did you go to high school? 

5. How old were you when you left high school? 

6. Did you graduate? 

a. How many grades did you complete? 

7. Were any of the courses you took in high school of any use when you 
started looking for a job? 

a. Which ones? 

8. What kinds of jobs have you had since you left high school? 

9. Just as a rough guess, about how many different jobs have you had? 

10. What are some of the reasons why you left other jobs that you had? 

11. Are you working now? 

a. How many months has it been since you had your last job? 

months (SKIP TO Q20) 
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12. How did you get this job? 

13. How long have you had it? 

14. Who is your employer? 

13. How are the other workers to get along with? 

16. How about your supervisor, how is he? 

17. Do you feel you have some chance for advancement in this job? 
a. Could you explain? 

18. Are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the amount of money 

you are earning? 

(IF DISSATISFIED) a. How much per week do you think would be a 
satisfactory rate? $ per week 



19. 



Overall, would you say you mainly like 
job? 



or dislike your 



Work Attitudes 

20. What would be the smallest amount of money per week that you would 
be willing to work for? 



21. If you added together all the days you worked in the past year, 
how many total weeks or months would they be? 

22. Of all the jobs you have held was there any one you liked a lot 
more than the others? 

a. What was that job, what did you do? 

b. What was it you liked about that job? 

23. Of other jobs you have held was there any one you disliked more 
than the others? 



24. 



a. What was that job? 

b. What did you particularly dislike about it. 



you could make up the kind o£ work situation that you would 
ke the best how would you describe it? (PROBE. OFFICE, 
CTORY , OR OUTDOORS, WORK WITH PEOPLE OR THINGS, ONE j SPOT OR 
VTNG AROUND, RESPONSIBLE FOR OTHERS OR NOT, DRESS-UP OR WORK 
hthfO 



25. What kind of work would you most like to do right now? 



26. How much per week would you expect to earn? 

27. What kind o£ work would you most like to do at some time in the future? 
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28. How much would you expect to earn then? 

* CEP Attitudes and Experiences 

29. Have you heard about the manpower center, the Concentrated Employ- 
ment Program? 

a. How do people feel about it, in general? 

30. Do you recall ever being contacted by one of the CEP recruiters? 

A2. Where did you talk with the recruiter? 

A3. What were you told that the CEF had to offer? 

A4. When the recruiter talked with you was there anything in the program 

that interested you? 

Yes ■* a. What was that? 

No b. Has anything happened to make you more interested? 

A5. Did you ever go into the CEP offices to find out more about it? 

Yes (CONTINUE WITH QA6) 

No •+ What prevented you from going there? (SKIP TO Q3A) 

Intake 

A6. About how long was it after you heard about CEP before you went to 
the office? 

A7. What were you most interested in getting from CEP when you went 
there the first time? 

a. Was there some particular type of work you were interested in? 

A8. Did you know anyone in CEP the first time you went to sign up? 

a. Who was that? 

A9. Did anyone you know come to sign up with you? 

a. Did that other person take part in any of the programs? 

A10. The first day you visited the CEP office, how did you feel the 

people who worked there acted toward you? 

All. Of all the people you talked with the first day, was there anyone 
you felt was really pleasant? 

a. Who was that? 

A12. Was there anyone who offended you? 
a. How were you offended? 
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A13. If it were up to you, was there anything during that first day 
that you would change? 

(IF KOT MENTIONED) a. Do you think there is anything that could 
be improved in the processing procedure? 

b. What things? 



Forms-Intervicws-Testing 

A14. Just as a rough guess, how many forms do you think you filled 
out while you were in CEF? 

A15. Did you feel these were necessary? 

a. Which ones did you feel were unnecessary? 

31. About how many interviews do you think you had while you were in 
CEP? 



32. Did these bother you in any way? 
a. In what ways? 

33. Did you take any tests while you were connected with CEP? 

a. Did it bother you to take these? 

b. In what ways did it bother you? 

c. Do you think these tests show what you cap really do? 

d. Why not? j 

33a. How many different days did you go to the CEP offices? 

33b. What were some of the things that caused you to stop te oing there? 



33c. What was the single most important thing? 



33d. Do you feel that going into the CEP offices helped you in any way? 
In what ways? 



34. Training programs for all the jobs listed on this card (GIVE CARD) 
are not available now, but if these kind of programs were available, 
what are the chances that you would sign up for them? For each job 
tell me if the chances are very likely, likely, unlikely, or very 
unlikely. 



Retail sales clerk 
Carpenter apprentice 
Hospital attendant 
Short order cook 
Bank teller 



Printer apprentice 
Auto body repairman 
Bookkeeper 
Auto salesman 
Recreation attendant 



Bus driver 

Electrician apprentice 
Landscape gardener 
Social work aide 
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Look over the list again, and tell we the one iob that vou would be 
most interested in (PUT "M" IN FRONT OF JOB). Now tell me the 
one job that you would be least interested in (PUT "L" IN FRONT 
OF JOB). 

36. How much living allowance per week would you need to be able to 
get along if you attended a training program? 

37. Have you ever taken part in other job training programs? 

38. Who conducted the program? 

39. What kind of job did it train you for? 

AO. Were you able to finish the program? 

a. What prevented you from finishing it? 

Al. Was the training of any help in trying to find a job? 

(Questions repeated in A2 to A5 for a second program) 

Outlook on Life 

A6. Are you satisfied with the way things are going for you now? 
a. What is wrong with your situation? 

A7. Do you ever feel as though life is sort of passing you by — as 
if you are standing still while other people are going some- 
where? 

a. Could you explain? 

A8. At the rate you are going now, if you work hard all your life do 
you feel that later on you will have anything to show for it? 

A9. Would you say things are generally getting better or worse 

for you? Could you tell me why you feel this way? 

50. Finally, I'd like to read you seven statements and I'd like you 
to tell me whether you agree or disagree with each one. Don't 
spend too much time on any one; just tell me whether you think 
the statement is generally true or not. 

a. A person shouldn't hope for too much in this life. A D 

b. If a man can't better himself it is his own fault. A D 

c. Getting a good job depends mainly on being in the 

right place at the right time. A D 

d. Man shouldn't work too hard, for his fortune is in 

the hands of God. A D 

e. A person can get anything he wants if he is willing 

to work for it. AD 
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f. A man shouldn't work too hard because it won't do AD 

him any good unless luck is with him. 

g. Good luck is more important than hard work for 

success. A D 



INTERVIEWER’S REACTION 
(TO BE COMPLETED AFTER THE INTERVIEW) 



1. Rate how cooperative respondent seemed to you in interview. 

2. Did you feel respondent was honestly trying to answer questions 
or just trying to get it over with? 

3. How would you rate the respondent's overall attitude toward job 
training programs such as CEP? 

4. How would you rate this respondent's overall attitude toward work? 

5. Did you get the feeling that this respondent is mainly the kind of 
person who makes plans and carries them out or mainly the kind who 
lets his (or her) life be controlled by events? 

6. How would you rate this respondent's overall attitudes toward 
himself and his chances in life? 

7. Check each category where there was any evidence of the following 
handicaps: 

physical handicaps — missing limbs, palsy, very poor hearing 

v or sight. 

alcoholism or drug addiction. 

personality disorganization indicated by an inability to 

respond in a reasonable manner to the interview situation. 

8. dow well was the respondent dressed? 

9. Was there any evidence, either from the interview or from other 
information available to you, that the respondent had sources of 
income other than working? 

a. What sources? 

10. Describe what you feel is preventing this respondent from holding 
a regular job. 
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Interview Schedule Used in Follow—t p 
of Former CEP Participants 



(Listed below arc the main questions asked of respondents. The spaces 
for recording answers and some of the instructions to interviewers have 

been deleted.) 

INTRODUCTION: I am working for Penn State University. We are continu 

ing our study of how well the Concentrated Employment Program run by 
CMACAO helps those people who take part in it. One o our ® a 
have tailed with you at an earlier time. Now I would like to as y 
about some of your experiences since you left the CEP. I want to remind 
you that all of your answers are confidential. They will not e s o.% 
to anyone with the CEP. They will be combined into tables of numbers 
so that one person's answers can never be identitied. 

1. Approximately what date (month) did you have your first contact 
with CEP? 

a. That would make it roughly months ago, is that right. 

2. Were you ever placed in or referred to any jobs by CEP? 

Yes 



No 



Were you referred to any jobs that you did not take or 

were not hired for? 

Why didn't CEP find you a job? 



3 I vouid like to ask you some questions about each job you have held 
since your first contact with CEP. You said earlier that was in 
(SEE Ql) • Let's start then; did you have a job that mont . 

(month) 

(ASK QUESTIONS BELOW FOR EACH JOB FROM FIRST CONTACT WITH CEP TO THE 
PRESENT DATE) 



4. WORK HISTORY 

a. When did you start this job? When did you leave this job? 

b. About how long did you look before getting this 30 b. (Specify 

days, weeks, etc.) 

c. How did you find out about this job? 

d. What was the name of the company? 

e. What was your job called? 

What did you do on this job? , 

Did you receive any training on this job? IF YES, what kind; 

how many hours per week, how long did training last. 

About how many hours per week did you work on this job. 1 
irregular, give an average) 



f 

g- 

h. 
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i. What was your starting pay on this job? ( hourly rate) (If 

receives tips, bonus, etc., include an average figure) 

j. What was (is) your leaving (current) pay on this job? ( hourly 

rate) 

k. Were any of the things you learned at the CEP of any use on 

this job? IF YES, what things? 

l. Overall, did (do) you mainly like or dislike this job? 

m. (IF NO LONGER IN JOB) Why did you leave this job? 

(AFTER COMPLETING JOB HISTORY, ADMINISTER JOB RATING FORM. SAY TO 
RESPONDENT:) I have a form here I would like you to fill out to describe 

your present (OR most recent) job. That is the (SEE Q3e) 

job with the (SEE Q3d) company. We will go over the directions 

together. If you have any questions, ask me and I’ll try to explain. (GO 
OVER DIRECTIONS WITH RESPONDENT. IF HE HAS DIFFICULTY IN READING, READ 
ITEM TO HIM.) 

(AFTER COMPLETING JOB RATING FORM, ADMINISTER JDI BOOKLET. SAY TO 
RESPONDENT:) I have another booklet I would like you to complete to 
describe your present (OR most recent) job. We will go over these 
instructions together also. (GO OVER DIRECTIONS WITH RESPONDENT. IF 
HE HAS DIFFICULTY IN READING, READ EACH WORD TO HIM.) 

4. Is there someone you work with in your current (OR most recent) job 
that you know pretty well who didn't go through CEP also? 

a. Could you give me his name and address? We would like to ask him 
some of these same questions about his job. 

5. We also would like to ask your current (OR last) supervisor a little 
about your job. Could you tell me his full name? 

IF RESPONDENT IS CURRENTLY EMPLOYED 

6. Besides your regular job, do you have any money coming in from other 
sources? 

a. Source or type? 

b. Roughly how much per week? 

7. Do you have any extra expenses each month because of your job, such 
as union dues or babysitters? 

a. Approximate amount per month: $ 

IF RESPONDENT NOT EMPLOYED 

8. Where do you get your money to live on? 

a. Approximately how much per week do you get? 

9. Looking back, do you feel you’ got out of CEP what you hoped you 
would when you signed up? 

In what ways were you disappointed? 
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10. Do you think you would go into CEP again if you had it to do over 
again? 

11. Can you think of any improvements that you would like to see made 
in CEP? 

12. Did you ever find that race prejudice was a problem on any of the 
jobs you have held since you were in CEP? 

a. Could you tell me a little about it? 

13. After you left CEP were you ever contacted by anyone from CEP to 
see how you were getting along? 

a. About how many times? 

14. Did you ever get any other help from CEP after you stopped attend- 
ing regularly? 

Yes -*■ What kind? 

No Have you needed any of the kind of help CEP provides? 

Yes *♦* What kind? 

15. Have you taken any training or educational programs on your own 
since you left CEP? 

a. What kind? 

b. Who conducted the training? 

c. How many hours per week? 

d. How long did the course last? 

e. Did you complete it? 

f. Has the program helped you in any way? 

16. Of all the jobs you have held was there any one you liked a lot 

more than the others? ~ 

a. What was that job, what did you do? 

b. What was it you liked about that job? 

17. Of other jobs you have held was there any one you disliked more 
than the others? 

a. What was that job? 

b. What did you particularly dislike about it? 

18. What was the best-paying job you ever held? 

a. Roughly how much did you make per week? 

b. How long did you have the job? 

c. Why did you leave it? 

19. What kind of work would you most like to do right now? 
a. How much per week would you expect to earn? 
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20. What kind of work would you most like to do at some time in the 
future? 

a. How much would you expect to earn then? 

b. What kind of additional training or experience do you feel you 

would have to get to prepare for this kind of job. 



21 . 



(HAND CARD TO RESPONDENT) Here is a list of different things most 
people would like to have in a job. All of these would be nice 
to have, but I would like you to tell me which one is most important 
to you which is next most important, and so on for the whole list. 
(PI ACE * A ”1” IN FRONT OF THE CHARACTERISTIC THE RESPONDENT SAYS IS 
MOST IMPORTANT, A ”2” IN FRONT OF THE SECOND MOST IMPORTANT, AND 
CONTINUE FOR ALL CHARACTERISTICS.) 



Good working conditions, not too dirty, too hot, or too cold 

Friendly co-workers, nice people to work with 

A chance for advancement or promotion 

Having a job that other people think is a good one 

Security, being sure of regular work 

Good pay* enough to afford a few extras 

A supervisor who is easy to get along with 

Work I enjoy doing, things to do that interest me 



22 . 



23. 



Would you say things are 
for you and your family? 



enerally getting better or worse 

Could you tell me why you feel this way? 



Now I'd like to read you seven statements and I'd like you to tell 
me whether you agree or disagree with each one. Don t spend too 
much time on any one; just tell me whether you think the statement 

is generally true or not. 



a. A person shouldn't hope for too much in this life, 
b*. If a man can't better himself it is his own fault. 

c. Getting a good job depends mainly on being in the right place 

at the right time. . . , , 

d. Man shouldn't work too hard, for his fortune is in the hands 

of God. , 

e. A person can get anything he wants if he is willing to work: 

for it. , . . 

f. A man shouldn't work too hard because it won t do him any 

good unless luck is with him. 

g. Good luck is more important than hard work for success. 



24. I would like to get a little background information. 

a. Your age is? years 

b. Did you graduate from high school? 

No -► c. How many grades did you complete? 

d. Are you married? 

e. Do you have any dependents? How many do you nave. 



$ 
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(BY OBSERVATION) 

g . Sex : 

h . Race : 

i. Observable physical handicap (missing limbs, speech defect, 

severe hearing or sight loss): 

(ADMINISTER CARD SORT OF WORK ATTITUDE ITEMS. SAY TO RESPONDENT:) 
This is the last thing I would like you to do. On each of these 
cards there is a different statement about work. I would like you 
to look at each one and put it into one of five pij.es. (PLACE LABEL 
CARD FOR EACH PILE IN FRONT OF RESPONDENT.) In the first pile put 
the statements you strongly disagree with. In the second pile put 
the statements you di sagree with. In the third pile put those state- 
ments on which you are undecided — you are not sure whether you agree 
or disagree. In the fourth pile put the statements with which you 
agree , and in the fifth pile put the statements with which you 
strongly agree . You can put as many cards as you wish into any of 
the five piles. Just try to put the card into the pile that best 
reflects own feeling about the statements. 



Interviewer Reaction Sheet 

(To be completed by interviewers after the interview is completed.) 

1. Rate how cooperative respondent seemed to you in interview. 

2. Did you feel respondent was honestly trying to answer questions 
or just trying to get it over with? 

3. How would you rate the respondent's overall attitude toward CEP? 

A. How would you rate this respondent's overall attitude toward work? 

5. Did you get the feeling that this respondent is mainly the kind 
of person who makes plans and carries them out or mainly the kind 
who lets his (or her) life be controlled by events? 

6. How would you rate this respondent's overall attitude toward 
himself and his chances in life? 
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Job Rating Scales 



(Listed below are the directions and items used to obtain job ratings 
from former CEP participants and their co-workers. Following each item, 
in parentheses, are the three labels that were used to anchor the ends 
and middle of the nine-point rating scales. The scales used to indicate 
response were four inches in length and divided into nine equal intervals.) 

Directions: In this booklet are a number of questions about different 

parts of a job. After each question there is a line which represents 
possible answers to the question. The line has the most favorable answer 
at one end and the least favorable answer at the other end. The numbers 
represent all possibilities between the most and the least favorable. 
Please answer each question by putting a check (/) at the number on the 
line that best reflects your feelings about each question. 

THE JOB 



1. How well do you like to do the kinds of things you do on this job? 

(do not like them, like some, like them very much) 

2. How hard is the physical work on this job? (very easy, not too hard, 
very hard) 

3. How many of the things you learned on this job would be useful in other 
jobs? (none of them, some of them, all of them) 

A. How much of the time on the job go you try to do your very best work? 
(rarely, sometimes, frequently) 

5. How proud are you of this job? (not proud, somewhat proud, very proud) 

6. In general how well do you feel you do your job? (not very well, 
about average, very well) 

7. Do you ever stay a little late to finish up a job even if you are 
not paid for it? (rarely, sometimes, frequently) 

8. Considering all the working conditions (light, temperature, noise, 
cleanliness), how nice is the place where you work? (very nice, 
about average, very bad) 

9. How much control do you have over the speed or pace at which you 
work? (no control, some control, complete control) 

10. How well does this job fit your own skills and abilities? (does not fit 
fits somewhat, fits very well) 

11. When you are away from your job do you ever find yourself thinking 
about ways to do it better? (rarely, sometimes, frequently) 
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12. In comparison with other workers who do the same type of work you 
do, where would you rate yourself? (well below average, about 
average, well above average) 

COMPANY , PAY , CO-WORKERS 

13. How well does this company treat workers like you? (treats them 
poorly, treats them OK, treats them very well) 

1A. How helpful are the other workers in explaining things to new 
people? (not helpful, somewhat helpful, very helpful) 

15. How well paid are you compared to other workers who do similar 
kinds of work? (paid worse, about average, paid better) 

16. What do you think your chances are of getting a better job with 
this company? (very little chance, some chance, very good chance.) 

IT. How proud are you to work for this company? (not proud, somewhat 
proud, very proud) 

18. How friendly are the other workers? (not friendly, somewhat 
friendly, very friendly) 

19. How satisfied are you with the amount of pay you receive? 

(not satisfied, somewhat satisfied, very satisfied) 

20. Once you have a job with this company, how sure can you be that 
you will keep it? (not sure, somewhat sure, very sure) 

SUPERVISION 

21. How well do you and your supervisor (foreman, boss) get along? 

(do not get along, get along OK, get along very well) 

22. How much of the time does your supervisor push you to work harder? 
(never, sometimes, all the time) 

23. How closely does your supervisor watch your work? (does not watch, 
watches sometimes, watches closely) 

24. How good is your supervisor at explaining things so you know just 
what to do? (explains very poorly, 'explains OK, explains very well) 

25. How helpful is your supervisor when you have a problem? (not helpful, 
somewhat helpful, very helpful) 

26. How often does your supervisor compliment you when you have done 
a good job? (rarely, sometimes, frequently) 
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27. 



How much docs your supervisor criticize (bawl you out) 
late or absent a day? (does not criticize, criticizes 

criticizes very much) 



if you are 
somewhat , 



28. In general how well do you like your supervisor? (do not like 
like somewhat, like very much) 
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Interview Schedule Used with Co-workers 
of Former Participants 



(Listed below are the main questions asked of respondents. The spaces 
for recording answers and some of the instructions to interviewers 
have been deleted.) 

INTRODUCTION: I am working for Penn State University. We are con- 

ducting a study of the work experiences of various workers in Columbus 
during the past year. I would like to ask you some questions about 
the jobs you have held since January 1969. I want to assure you that 
all of your answers are confidential. They will be combined into 
tables of numbers so that one person's answers can never be identified. 



1. First, I would like to get a little background information. 

a. Your age is? 

b. Did you graduate from high school? 

c. How many grades did you complete? 

d. Are you married? 

e. Do you have any dependents? 

f. How many do you have? 

(BY OBSERVATION) 

g. Sex: 

h. Race: 

i. Observable physical handicap (missing limbs, speech defect, 

severe hearing or sight loss) : 

2. I would like to ask you some questions about each job you have held 
since January 1969. That is a year before the past January. Let's 
start then; did you have a job that month? 

(ASK QUESTIONS BELOW FOR EACH JOB FROM FIRST CONTACT WITH CEP TO THE 
PRESENT DATE) 

3. WORK HISTORY 

a. When did you start this job? When did you leave this job? 

b. About how long did you look before getting this job? (specify 

days, weeks, etc.) 

c. How did you find out about this job? 

d. What was the name of the company? 

e. What was your job called? 

f. What did you do on this job? 

g. Did you receive any training on this job? IF YES, what kind; 

how long did training last? 
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h. About how many hours per week did you work on this job? (If 

irregular, give an average.) 

i. What was your starting nay on this job? ( hourly rate) (If 

receives tips, bonus, etc., include an average figure.) 

j. What was (is) your leaving (current) pay on this job? ( hourly 

rate) 

k. Overall, did (do) you mainly like or dislike this job? 

l. (IF NO LONGER IN JOB) Why did you leave this job? 

(AFTER COMPLETING JOB HISTORY, ADMINISTER JOB RATING FORM. SAY TO 
RESPONDENT:) I have a form here I would like you to fill out to 
describe your present (OR most recent) job. 

That is the (SEE Q2e) job with the (SEE Q2d) 

company. We will go over the directions together. If you have any 
questions, ask me and I'll try to explain. (GO OVER DIRECTIONS WITH 
RESPONDENT. IF HE HAS DIFFICULTY IN READING, READ EACH ITEM TO HIM.) 

(AFTER COMPLETING JOB RATING FORM, ADMINISTER JDI BOOKLET. SAY TO 
RESPONDENT:) I have another booklet I would like you to complete to 
describe your present (OR most recent) job. We will go over these 
instructions together also. (GO OVER DIRECTIONS WITH RESPONDENT. IF 
HE HAS DIFFICULTY IN READING, READ EACH WORD TO HIM.) 

3. We would like to ask your current (OR last) supervisor a little 
about your job. Could you tell me his full name? 

IF RESPONDENT IS CURRENTLY EMPLOYED 

4. Besides your regular job, do you have any money coming in from other 
sources 9 

a. Source or type? 

b. Roughly how much per week? 

5. Do you have any extra expenses each month because of your job, such 
as union dues or babysitters? 

a. Approximate amount per month: $ 

IF RESPONDENT IS NOT EMPLOYED 



6. Where do you get your money to live on? 

a. Approximately how much per week do you get? 

7. Did you ever find that race prejudice was a problem on any of the 
jobs you have held since January 1969? 

a. Could you tell me a little about it? 

8. Have you taken any training or educational programs since January 1969? 

a. What kind? 

b. Who conducted the training? 

t 

*> 
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c. How many hours per week? 

d. How long did the course last? 

e. Did you complete it? 

f. Has the program helped you in any way? 

9. Of all the jobs you have held was there any one you liked a lot 
lore than the others? 

a. What was the job, what did you do? 

b. What was it you liked about that job? 

10. Of other jobs you have held was there any one you disliked more 
than the others? 

a. What was that job? 

b. What did you particularly dislike about it? 

11. What was the best-paying job you ever held? 

a. Roughly how much did you make per week? 

b. How long did you have the job? 

c. Why did you leave it: 

12. What kind of work would you most like to do right now? 
a. How much per week would you expect to earn? 



13. What kind of work would you most like tc do at some time in the 
future? 

a. How much would you expect to earn then? 

b. What kind of additional training or experience do you feel you 

would have to get to prepare for this kind of job? 

14. (HAND CARD TO RESPONDENT) Here is a list of different things most 
people would like to have in a job. All of these would be nice to 
have, but I would like you to tell me which one is most important 
to you, which is next most important, and so on for the whole list. 
(PLACE A "1" IN FRONT OF THE CHARACTERISTIC THE RESPONDENT SAYS IS 
MOST IMPORTANT, A "2" IN FRONT OF THE SECOND MOST DIPORTANT, AND 
CONTINUE FOR ALL CHARACTERISTICS.) 

Good working conditions, not too dirty, too hot, or too cold 

Friendly co-workers, nice people to work with 

A chance for advancement or promotion 

Having a job that other people think is a good one 

Security, being sure of regular work 

Good pay, enough to afford a few extras 

A supervisor who is easy to get along with 

Work I enjoy doing, things to do that interest me 

15. Would you say things are generally getting better or worse 
for you and your family? Could you cell me why you feel this way? 
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16. Now I'd like to read you sevcu statements and I'd like you to tell 
me whether you agree or disagree with each one. Don't spend too 
much time on any one; just tell me whether you think the statement 
is generally true or not. 

a. A person shouldn't hope for too much in this life. 

b. If a man can't better himself it is his own fault. 

c. Getting a good job depends mainly on being in the right place 

at the right time. 

d. Man shouldn't work too hard, for his fortune is in the hands 

of God. 

e. A person can get anything he wants if he is willing to work 

for it. 

f. A man shouldn't werk too hard because it won't do him any good 

unless luck is with him. 

g. Good luck is more important than hard work for success. 

17. Have you heard about the manpower program here in Columbus that is 
run by CMACAO? 

a. How do most people feel about it in general? 

b. If you needed a job do you think you would go there to look for one? 

c. Why not? 

(ADMINISTER CARD SORT OF WORK ATTITUDE ITEMS. SAY TO RESPONDENT : ) This 
is the last thing I would like you to do. On each of these cards there 
is a different statement about work. I would like you to look at each 
one and put it into one of five piles. (PLACE LABEL CARD FOR EACH PILE 
IN FRONT OF RESPONDENT.) In the first pile put the statements you 
strongly disagree with. In the second pile put the statements you disagree 
with. In the thiro pile put those statements on which you ai'e undecided — 
you are not sure whether you agree or disagree. In the fourth pile put 
the statements with which you agree , and in the fifth pile put the state- 
ments with which you strongly agree . You can put as many cards as you 
wish into any of the five piles. Just try to put the card into the pile 
that best reflects your own feeling about the statement. 



Interviewer Reaction Sheet 

(To be completed by interviewer after the interview is completed.) 

1. Rate how cooperative respondent seemed to you in interview. 

2. Did you feel respondent was honestly drying to answer questions or 
just trying to get it over with? 

3. How would you rate the respondent's overall attitude toward CEP? 

A. How would you rate this respondent's overall attitude toward work? 
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5. Did ycu get the feeling that this respondent is mainly the kind 
of person who makes plans and carries them out or mainly the kind 
who lets his (or her) life be controlled by events? 

6. How would you rate this respondent's overall attitude toward him- 
self and his chances in life? 



APPENDIX C-3 



Supervisor Job Rating Questionnaire 



(Listed below are the directions and items used to obtain ratings from 
the supervisors of former CEP participants. Following each item, in 
parentheses, are the labels that were used to anchor the ends and middle 
of the nine-point scale. The scales used to indicate response were four 
inches wide and divided into nine equal intervals.) 

Directions: Please answer the questions in this booklet to describe the 
characteristics of the job that is (was) held by the worker named above 
and his (her) performance on this job. We would like your frank evalua- 
tion. Neither this worker nor anyone connected with your organization 
will ever see these ratings. They will be used by Penn State University 
for research purposes only. After each question there is a line which 
represents possible answers to the question. The line has the most favor- 
able answer at one end and the least favorable answer at the other end. 
Please answer each question by putting a check (/) at the number on the 
line that best reflects your feelings about each question. 

1. How hard is the physical work on this job? (very easy, not too hard, 
very hard) 

2. How many of the things a worker learns on this job would be useful in 
other jobs? (none of them, some of them, all of them) 

3. How much of the time on the job does this vrorker try to do his (her) 
very best work? (rarely, sometimes, frequently) 

A. In general, how well do you feel this worker does his (her) job? 

(not very well, about average, very well) 

5. Does this worker ever stay a little late to finish up a job even if 
he (she) is not paid for it? (rarely, sometimes, frequently) 

6. Considering all the working conditions (light, temperature, noise, 
cleanliness), how nice are the conditions on this job? (very nice, 
about average, very bad) 

7. How much control does this worker have over the speed or pace at 
which he (she) works? (no control, some control, complete control) 

8. In comparison with other workers who do the same type of work, where 
would you rate this worker? (well below average, about average, well 
above average) 

9. How well does this company treat workers on this job? (treats them 
poorly, treats them OK, treats them very well) 
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10 . 



11 . 



12 . 



13. 



14. 



15. 



16. 



17. 



18 . 



19. 



20 . 



21 . 



How helpful are the workers on this job in explaining things to 
new people? (not helpful, somewhat helpful, very helpful) 

How well paid is this worker compared to other workers who do 
similar kinds of work? (paid worse, about average, paid better) 



What do you think this worker’s chances arc of getting a better 
job with this company? (very little chance, some chance, very 

good chance) 

How friendly are the workers on this job? (not friendly, somewhat 
friendly, very friendly) 

Once a worker has a Job with this company, how sure can he be that 
he will keep it? (not sure, somewhat sure, very sure) 

How well do you and this worker get along? (do not get along, get 
along OK, get along very well) 

How much of the time do you have to push t'lis worker to work harder? 
(never, sometimes, all the time) 

How closely do you have to watch this worker? (do not have to watch 
watch sometimes, must watch closely) 



How well does this worker understand when you explain things so t a 
he (she) knows just what to do? (understands very poorly, understands 

OK, understands very well) 



How often do you compliment this worker when he (she) has done a 
good job? (rarely, sometimes, frequently) 



How much do you have to criticize this worker if || e (she) “ 

absent a day? (do not criticize, criticize somewhat, criticize ver> 

much) 



In general, how well do you like this worker? (do not like, like 
somewhat, like very much) 



When the former CEP participant named a co-worker, their supervisor 
sent a questionnaire with these instructions: In our study we are obta 

ing information not only from the former CEP participants but also from 
their co-workers so we can made some comparisons between them. The work 
you have rated in this booklet named the person listed below as a co-worker, 
Would you please rate this individual also. 

If the former participant did not name a co-worker, his supervisor was 
sent a questionnaire with these instructions: "We would like to ask a co- 

worker of the individual rated in this booklet some questions about this 
job. Could you give us the name and address of someone who does 
kind of work but who didn't go through CEP?' 
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Would you please rate this individual on the following scales: 



1. How much of the time on the job does this worker try to do his 
(her) very best work? (rarely, sometimes, frequently) 

2. In general, how well do you feel this worker does his (her) job? 
(not very well, about average, very well) 

3. Does this worker ever stay a little late to finish up a job even 
if he (she) is not paid for it? (rarely, sometimes, frequently) 

4. In comparison with other workers who do the same type of work, 
where would you rate this worker? (well below average, about 
average, well above average) 

5. How well paid is this worker compared to other workers who do 
similar kinds of work? (paid worse, about average, paid better) 

6. What do you think this worker’s chances are of getting a better 
job with this company? (very little chance, some chance, very 
good chance) 

7. How well do you and this worker get along? (do not get along, 
get along OK, get along very well) 

8. How much of the time do you have to push this worker to work 
harder? (never, sometimes, all the time) 

9. How closely do you have to watch this worker? (do not have to 
watch, watch sometimes, must watch closely) 

10. How well does this worker understand when you explain things so 
that he (she) knows just what to do? (understands very poorly, 
understands OK, understands very well) 

11. How often do you compliment this worker when he (she) has done a 
good job? (rarely, sometimes, frequently) 

12. How much do you have to criticize this worker if he (she) is late 
or absent a day? (do not criticize, criticize somewhat, 
criticize very much. 

13. In general, how well do you like this worker? (do not like, like 
somewhat, like very much) 



APPENDIX C-A 



Interview Schedule Used with Employers 
of Former CEP Participants 



(Listed below are the main questions asked of respondents. The spaces 
for recording answers and some of the instructions to interviewers 
have been deleted.) 

First, I would like to get a little background data on your company. 

1. What are your main products or services? 

2. Is this an independent company or a division of a larger company? 

a. Approximately how many employees does the total company have? 

3. How many employees are there at this location? 

a. Approximately what percentage of the workers at this location are 
black? 

A. In the past year has the number of your employee^ been increasing, 
decreasing, or staying about the same? 

5. Did you have much difficulty recruiting suitable employees, other 
than CEP referrals, during the past year? 

6. I would like you to use this card to answer the next questions. 

(GIVE CARD) 

(A card with the following items was presented to the respondent. 
Each item was followed by a nine-point rating scale which was 
anchored with the phrases in parentheses following the item.) 

a. How well paid does your average worker feel compared to other 

companies which do similar kinds of work? (paid worse, 
about average, paid better) 

b. How proud is the average worker to work for this company? 

(not proud, somewhat proud, very proud) 

c. Once he has a job with this company, how sure can the average 

worker be that he will keep it? (not sure, somewhat sure, 
very sure) 

7. Do you have shift work? 

a. What are your regular shifts? 

8. Before you cooperated with CEP did your firm ever participate in 
any similar programs? 

IF YES, ASK 

a. Which ones? 
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b. About how many people did you hire under the program(s)? 

c. How would you evaluate the overall success of the program(s)? 

9. Are you participating in any c^her retraining or job placement 
programs now: 

IF YES OR PLANS TO, ASK 

a. Which ones? 

b. About how many employees are under these programs? 

10. Could you tell me a little about your company's decision to cooperate 
with CEP? For example: 

a. Who was involved in the decision? 

b. Was there much debate over whether or not to participate? 

c. What were some of the reasons that led your firm to take part? 

d. When did you first list jobs with the CEP? 

11. Are the employees you hire from CEP referrals in jobs covered by union 
contract? 

IF YES OR SOME, ASK 

a. Is there a probation period before new employees become members 

of the union? How long is the period? 

b. Was the union involved in the decision to participate in CEP? 

IF ANSWER TO B IS YES, ASK 

c. At what stage was it brought in? 

d. What was its reaction? 

12. Before you became involved with CEP, what hiring standards did your 
company have for those jobs for which CEP referrals are now hired? 

Did you require: 

a. high school diploma 

b. previous training or experience 

c. qualification test(s) 

d. health examination 

e. check on police record 

f. draft exemption 

g. other (DESCRIBE) 

13. Have you found it necessary to make any adjustments in your normal 
hiring standards in order to accept CEP referrals? 

a. What adjustments have you made? 

14. Does your company have any special program of orientation or training 
for the CEP referrals you hire? 

No (or Same as regular hire) a. In other words, you treat the 
CEP referrals the same as any new employee? 

No b. How do you treat them differently? 
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IF YES, ASK 

c. Is the program conducted before the employee takes his regular 

job or after he has started? 

d. Is it conducted on the job, away from the work site, or both? 

e. Approximately how many hours per week are involved in the 

training? 

f . How many weeks does it last? 

g. What is covered in the program? 

h. Who conducts the training? (PROBE: title, level, percentage 

of time devoted to training, decision-making authority) 

i. Do you make an attempt to improve work habits or attitudes? 

j . What methods do you use? 

15. (IF "BUDDY SYSTEM" NOT MENTIONED) Do you have what some companies 
call a "buddy system" of assigning an experienced worker to help 

a new employee get acquainted with his job? 

16. Do your first-line supervisors know which employees were referred 
by CEP? 

IF YES OR SOME, ASK 

a. How do they feel about the CEP referrals as workers? 

b. Did you give your first-line supervisors any special training 

in ways to work with the people you hire through CEP referral? 

IF THE ANSWER TO B IS YES, ASK 

c. Was the training given before the first CEP referral was hired? 

d. Is it currently being conducted? 

e. How many hours does the training take? 

f. Who conducts the training? (TITLE IN COMPANY) 

g. What does the training consist of? 

17. Do your rank-and-file employees know who was referred by CEP? 

18. Has hiring CEP referrals caused any problems, such as complaints 
or incidents, among your regular employees? 

IF YES, ASK 

a. Could you describe what happened? 

b. (IF UNION NOT MENTIONED) Has hiring CEP referrals caused any 

problems with your union? 
a. What problems? 

19. Did you try to prepare your rank-and-file employees before you 
began hiring CEP referrals? 

a. In what way? 

20. Approximately how many CEP referrals have you hired in total? 

21. How many referrals would you estimate you had to screen for each 
one you hired? 
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22. Approximately how many jobs in your company are currently filled 
by CEP referrals? 

23 1 would like to get some estimates of the turnover experience you 

' have with CEP hires compared to your regular employees who are hired 
for tS same kinds of jobs (INDICATE BASE. IF POSSIBLE): 

a. What percentage quit voluntarily? 

b. What percentage have to be discharged? 

c. Have you had to lay off any? 

24. What are some of the main reasons why you have to discharge CEP hires? 

25. Have you had to relax any of your normal standards regarding absen- 
teeism, lateness, or production? 

IF YES, ASK 

a. Which ones have you had to relax? , ro « 

b. Has this caused any problem with your regular emp y 

FOR THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS: 

First, get list of jobs and duties of each one. 

Third!’ give respondent card and get ratings of characteristics of each. 

26 What are the job titles and duties of the jobs that CEP referrals 

are usually hired for? (PROBE: machinery, costs of waste or break 

down, supervisor/employee ratio) 

(The respondent was presented a card with the following items. Each 
item was P followed by a nine-point rating scale which was anchore 
with the phrases in parentheses following the item.) 

a. How hard is the physical work on this job? (very easy, not too 

b. Considering'al^the working conditions (light, temperature noise , 

cleanliness) how nice are the conditions on this job. (very 
nice , about average, very bad) 

C How much control does a worker on this job have over the speed 

or pace at which he works? (no control, some control, complete 

d. How C many°of the things a worker learns on this ^obwouldbeusefu 1 
in other jobs? (none of them, some of them, all of them) 
e What are the chances of the average worker on this job getting 

better job with this company? (very little chance, some chance, 

very good chance) - * 

f. In comparison with other workers who do the same type of work 
where would you rate the average CEP referral? (well below 
average, about average, well above average) 
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27. Was it necessary to change the nature of your jobs in any way 
to make it possible to hire CEP referrals? 

a. What kind of changes did you make? 

28. Do the employees who were referred by CEP work mainly in a few 
areas, or are they scattered in the company? 

29. Have you had any contacts with the CEP operation, other than 
listing jobs with them? 

IF YES, ASK 

a. What kinds of contacts? 

b. (IF NOT MENTIONED) Many of the CEP referrals have coaches who 

are supposed to help them get adjusted to the job. Have you 
had any contact with these coaches? Were they helpful? 

30. Has CEP handled ycur job orders efficiently, or have ttr :e been 
mix-ups? (IF MIX-UPS) What kind? 

31. Overall, how would you evaluate the operation and performance of 
CEP? 

32. Do you think cooperating with the CEP has increased or decreased 
the costs of running your business? 

a. In what ways? 

33. Do you anticipate any change in the number of employees you hire 
through CEP? (IF YES) What changes? 

34. The federal government has a program called Job Opportunities in 
the Business Sector or JOBS, for short. Under this program an 
employer can be reimbursed for extra expenses associated with 
hiring and training the hard-core unemployed. 

a. Have you heard about this program? 

(IF NO) b. Do you think your company would be interested in 
taking part in this program? (IF NOT) Why not? 



IF YES, ASK 

c. Does your firm currently have any JOBS contracts? 

(IF NO) Why doesn’t vour comoanv want to take ©art in JOBS? 
IF YES, ASK 

d. How many workers are under contract? 

e. Have you had any problems with the contract? (IF YES) 

What kind of problems? 
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(ADMINISTER CARD SORT OF WORK ITEMS. SAY TO RESPONDENT:) This is the 
last thing I would like you to do. This is a measure of attitudes toward 
work which we administer to the former CEP participants. We would like 
to get employers' reactions to see how much the CEP participants and 
their employers differ. On each of these cards there is a different state- 
ment about work. I would like you to look at each one and put it into 
one of five piles. (PLACE LABEL CARD FOR EACH PILE IN FRONT OF RESPONDENT.) 
In the first pile put the statements you strongly disagree with. In the 
second pile put the statements you disagree with. In the third pile put 
those statements on which you are undecided — you are not sure whether you 
agree or disagree. In the fourth pile put the statements with which you 
agree , and in the fifth pile put the statements with which you strongly 
agree. You can put as many cards as you wish into any of the five piles. 
Just try to put the card into the pile that best reflects your own feeling 
about the statement. 



Interviewer Reaction 



1. Respondent's overall attitude toward cooperation with CEP. 

2. Respondent's overall attitude toward CEP referrals. 

3. Company location is: 

4. Approximate distance from middle of Model Neighborhood, Broad and 
Champion, to company location. 

a. Approximate amount of travel time from middle of Model Neighborhood 

to company location by private car. 

b. Is it possible to go from middle of Model Neighborhood to company 

location by public transportation? 

c. Approximate amount of travel time. 

d. Is it necessary to transfer? How often? 

e. How early and late do buses run? 
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